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PREFACE. 

THE MkHTiag wore ww oomiMmd, m m mdieatod bjr the titla, on what b itykd ktOttnuunaai BnV^ 
aer|andQie*'Pradncth«SjntMnaf Imtnietioa.*' U it ia Umh eouotriei ttet tbe lobjeet of GdMttiM kH 
been deemed a natter of paramownt impoftuweii The art of leachiof , paiticuUrlf, haa thara beaa aoit 
ably aad miuttely iaTWtigated. Tb f hw a brief aeeoont of the different ifaleiiia which have prerailod 
tbora, nay not be irrclcfaiit OB the prMot ooeaaieo, aa they aaiat in iomiac an ofuaieD oCIhe eonpaimtiTa 
meritiof the 'IVodnetiTe Syaiein," on which Ihia work ia prindiinUy baaed. 



>Phila» 



Sjraiein," on which Ihia work ia prinei|inUy 

•* la refovneo to intaUectwd edneation, the panooa who were matmtxMahd in 
IB aehoola, la Uie hat eeBtmy, in thaw cooatrieL nay be divided into faor 
thropiila, ralaloaxian and the Rpodnetiv* Schoolik 

** At the realpration of taaini^g, m thn flf teenth and ibrteenth BaBtnriaa, flw fliiica warn bfon^ ent bom 
fbe librariea or the doiatef* in which they had ban bnried. Aa they p r ew nt ed the only eiMnpiee of eaau- 
ted centimcnti and elevated atjple wUdi me aecalar literature of the age afforded, they were regarded m tno 
ocIt mcani at acquiring enlarged views and a liberal edocatioo ; the itndf of then received tM Htmd Utln 
of Minrytnihf ; and the lealoua and maritorioua omb Who employed thia naaoa for te revival ef laaraiag, 
were fabaemieHtly tenned HumanUtM. 

'*TherigMl Hunttniala m ai nt ained ttat * the O wjak and Latin aoftow are the only aanrce of aoaBd leai» 
mg, whether in philoaophy or rltetoric, in poetry air hirtonLin medicine or kw, and even in the atemenli 
of religion : all has come tone from Qreeoe and Bome.' 'The learning of the Qreek and Latin laaguagai 
ia Ibe 0^ foundation of a theroogh education ;' the knowledce of the graaiBar oo^t to precede all other 
knowledie ; *aad phiiologiiti are the only tboroaghly leamed man.* 

M The wimamafa maintained ft* entire away erttie leamed world natti aboot Om laiddle of the bMt een- 
tory, when the achool of the FkianlkropuU aroaa. Diagoaled wiUi the eKtrnvaaaBt mauar ia which tha 
ancient languagea wwa e^toUed^awy were led to aagnine into the fwmdationacf their pratenaioaa. While 
th^ yieldM the palm to the aneienia in all that reialaa to aoattera of taato and baanty, they maintained that 
thie mpoiority aroae from tha fad, that the ancianti derived their viewa direetlv bom the impectioo of na^ 
tun and the obeervation of man, inatead of occopyinc themaelvaat aa we do, wita the mere pictorei of them 
drawn by othen ;— ttiey pointed to the obviow truth, that the world ia oldar and vaatly BMira openenced 
than it waa two thoomnd yean up ; that ia ragaid to all that ralatea to homan knowled^ the preaent gen» 
ratiOB are really the aaciento. "niey beliaved that modi tiasa waa loat by tha in dko imin aU and ezduaiva 
nan of the daaacs m Ote ftaondatioB oC edneatian, which ought to baapent in aeqniaition of practical know- 
ledge : and that by Ihia tediooa and laberioaa taA, wiOioat any perceptible advantage to the popil, they were 
ofln aiigmted with every ipaeiea of intdlaetnal effoil They alao pointed out thamoral eorrupiion which 
ariaea tnm many of the ewmplea and aantimenta of- the andenta, ami eapedally diaapproved that diaei|iline 
of oompolsinn and violence, by which children have been breed to thia aagiaterai eaBoloymenL They 
aged UM importance of leadmg 1^ the attradioa ot knowledga ttmU^ niher than by nreaw They paid 
much attention to the devetopment of the oodily eonatitutiea and powwa, and proimwid to aim at forming 
men, and not mere acholan. 

** Bat, wifli the ordinair weaknamof hmnan natoro, in avoidinc one extrama, Qiey ran into fbe oppoaite. 
Tbey fiairgot ttia valuable influenco of ttwaa itadiea, properly regulatod, open the faoiltim and bibita of tha 
mind. 

^ NotwiflHtaadbg tbdt error, fbe FhOanthnmiali nnqneationtfriy eaerted arach lallWMce on tha inairova' 
BMol of education. The estnvagant viewa or the Hnmaniah were conaiderably modified ; and although 
many atill retain the ezdunve maxima of their predeoeaanv, many admit, m ilated in the Oerman ' Con> 
venationa Lezicon,' that 'ail ihould Iw embraced in education which can pnmoU Vm formation of tUt 
fMan,andfr^anhhnfyrtkttlvnalAitinyafhiM»fvitJ The PhilanthroDiati aho pnyared the way for 
their wiccemon of the ScAool €f Putaktai, Thia remaikibte aoaa adopted many of the q)inioaa of hie 
predeoemon of Uie Philanthropic ichool, wpedaliy thorn which related to the development of the bodily 
powers and the methods of discipline, and ruiciootinatnctiaa. He perceived however, that, in asauminc 
practical utility m the ogeiuiiM fcif of the vuue of portieular objects of iaatnictioa, mey had too much 
neglected the ameloprrenf of thirnindiUdf. In seeking to avoid this error, however, he did not entirely 
eecape the other extreme. He assumed, as a fondameDtal principle^ that a certain development of mind 
waa neceaouy for every rank and every occupation. The meana or this development be suppoaed himself 
to have found, so £w an the intellectual bculties were concerned, in the dtrntnii of form and manber, 
which are combined in the science of MUAsmatte*, in laanguan, and in JVofuraZ Bvianf. The Matbe> 
matics appear to have assiimfid a preponderance in practice, which waa unfavorable to the regular and har- 
monious cultivatian of other powen. Hie senses and the bodily n>wua be endeavored to develop, in 
acoonlance with the views of the Philanthropic school, by the careful examination of the various objects of 
nature and art, which sorround the pupil, oj means of music, and 1^ eymiaatic exercises, alternated or 
combined with labor. Festaloai himauf wu remarkably the creature of powerful impulaea, which were 
usnally of the most mild and benevolent kind, and preserved a child-like character in tnis respect, even to 
old age. It was probably this temperament which led hida to estimate at a low rate the impornnce of poai> 
tive relicious bvth in the edoeation of dukben, and to maintain that the mere habit of faith and love, if 
cultivateia towards earthly parents and beneftcton, would of coune Iw transferred to our heavenly Father, 
whenever hie character loaald bo exhibited to the mind of the child. The fundamental error of this view 
was eatablisbed by the unhappy experience of his own institution j and hia own example afforded the moat 
striking evidence that the nMueai impolae^ not directed by established prineiplea, may lead to impmdenoe 
and niiD, and thus defeat their own enda.* Thia principle, combined with the want of taet in reference to 
the aflain of common life, materially impaired hu powen of nseftilnesa m a i»actical instructor of youth. 
The rapid progress of his ideas rarely allowed him toexecuto hia own plana; and, according to his own 
system, too much time was employed in the profBoid development of jnindples to admit of mach attention 
to their practical application. But, as one « hii sdmiren observed, ne seoned deetined to educate idem 
and not cniUren. He combated, with unshrfaiking boldness, and untmng persev e r a nce, through a long life, 
both by his example and by hia numeroua puUicatSoDs, the pr^Judioee and aboaes of the aga, in reference »^ 
education. Be attacked, with great vi^por and no small degree of success, that bvorite maxim of bigittry 
and tyranny, that obedience and devotion are the legitimate offtpriif of i|;noranoe. He denouncedf that 
d^niding svstem whicn ecnaiden it enough to enable man to procure a subsisteoce for himself and his off- 
spring—ana in this manner to merely place him on a levd with the beast of the forest ; and which deems 
every thing lost whose value cannot be estimated in money. Ha mged npon the conaciencea of parents and 
of rulers, with an energy approaching that of the ancient prophets, the solemn duties which Divine Frovi- 
deace had imposed upon than, in committina; to their charge the present and future destinies of their leUow 
beings. In thia way be produced an impulse, which ptfvaded the continent of Kunpe, and which, by 
nieaus of hia popular and theoretical vrorks, reached the cottaiges of the poor and palaces or the great Hts 
iiKitutioa at Tverdun was crowded with men of every nation, not merely those who were led by the same 
benevolence which inspired him, but by the agents of kinn, and nAlemm, and put>l ic institutions, who cama 
to make themwlves acqnainted with bu principles, in oi^er to become fBuow-laboran in his plans of benev- 
olence. 



* As an eaunple of this, if may be mentioned that, on one o( those occaiikow <^T«c^ws!Cn wx».rro^Qa. 
whieb bu wu reduced to extranitr for want ^' *^- -»— ~ ~* ~««^»-.-.~- vv. \«*.i. i.«v\\« v» V«Rfv<««&.9>4Sfi 



^-- -, — -ont of the meana of i«pp\y\nj^\»\»ixnuiSBi^^,\»V«no^«^ji^ 

Awn a Mead for this purpoeei. In going home, he met a peasant wtmniix Y«a\»BAfc \\x itssvpi^ to* ^» ^'=' 
of bu cow. FtMtMhnJ put tb» eotire big of money into hia handa, aiA taa dK Xa «a«.v*\aa^JDk^»*- 
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i ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Q Of what number hi book, and why 7 

9. Book is of the singular number, because it means 
but one. 

Q. Of iidial number is chair, and why 7 
Q* What does the word plural mean ? 

10. It means more than one. 

Q. Of what number is ktmpt, and why T 

11. Lamps is of the plaral number, because it means 
more than one. 

Q. Of what number is inkHemd, and why T 

Q. By adding s to lioM, we have iooa, and es to ^ox, we have hoxn 
How, then, is the plural number of nouns usually formed 1 

12. By adding 5 or e5 to the singular. 

Q* Will you spell the plural of ounotf glass 7 windoio 7 theatre 7 antece- 
ient7 ehtrch7 labifnnth7 

Q. How many numbers do nouns appear to have, and what are they T 

13. Two, the singular ana plural 

Q. Will you name a noun of the sincular number T one of the plorai 

1 ' 



III. GENDER. 

Q. What does the word ^piirfer onean T 

14. Oender signines seoc. 

Q, What 4loes the vrofdffMUcsittM mean T 

15. It means male. 

Q* </bAii is the name of a male i of what gander or sex, then, is John T 

16. Of the masculine or male gender. 

Q* What nouns, then, are said to be of the masculine gender t 

17« The names o( males. 

Q. What gender, then, is man, and why 1 

18. Man is of the masculine gender, because it%iii 
the name of a male. 

Q. Of what gender is tmcU, tmd vrhyl Jixtherf why 1 
Q* M^Imi doaay^MtRMM mean 7 

19. It medois female. 

Q. Susan is the name of a female i of what gender, then, is Sttsan f 

20. Of the feminine gender. 

Q» What nouns, then, are said to be of the feminine gender 7 

21. The names of females 

Q. What gender is woman, and why 7 

92. Woman is of the feminine gender, because it is 
jie name of a female. 

Q. Of what gender is aunt, and wny 7 daughUrt why 7 
Q. What does the word ntuttr mean 7 

23. It means neither. 

<^. Chair is the name neither of a male not a female t what gender, then 
wsy It prooeAy be called 7 

^* Neuter gender^* . 

^. ^Vhn nouttt, Sen, may be eaid to be of tine ik«a%ei f;^«s^ 



NUUN8. U 

25. The names of objects that ire neither males noi 
females. 

Q. Of what gender is mkstand, and why 7 

26. Neutei^ gender, because it is the name neithe. 
of a male nor female. 

Q. Of what g<ender is bench 7 why? chair f why? 

Q,. Parent, you know, is the name either of ftiher or motner, that is, it 
a name c(»nmon to both i of what gender, then, shall we call such nouns 
patent, bird, &;c. 1 

27. Common gender. 

Q. What nouns, then, may be said to be of the common gender 7 

28. The names of such animals as may be either 
males or females. 

Q. Of what gender is sheep, and why 7 

29. Sheep is of the common gender, because it is 
the name either of a male or female. 

Q. Of what gender is robin, and why 7 

Q. How many genders do nouns appear to have, and what ate they 7 

30. Four — ^the masculine, the feminine, the neuter, 
and the common. 

Q. Will you name a noun of the masculine gender 7 one of the feminine 7 
one of the neuter 7 one of the common 7 

Q. Will you name the gender aod number (^ each noun in the foUowmg 
•eatenoes, as I read them to you 7 

" James and William." " Slate and pencil." 
" John and the girls." " Women and birds " 



IV. PROPER AND COMMON NOUNS. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word comm&n / as, " A codubod com' 
olainf' 7 

31. Common means general. 

Q. Althou^ there are a vast many male cbildr^ in the woild. eadi one 
may be called oy the general name of boy t what kind of a noun, toen, wovdd 
you call boy 1 

32. A common noun. 

Q. Wh«i, then, is a noun called common 7 

33. When it is a general name 

Q. What does the word proper mean 7 

34. It means ^f or particular. 

Q. John, you know, is the particular name of a ooy woat land oi a noui 
iImo, may it be called 7 

35. A proper noun. 

Q. When, then, may a noun be called proper 7 

36. When it is a particular name. 

Q. What kmd of a noun is Siuan, and why 7 ^ ^ 

37. Susan is a proper noun, because it is a pirticu- 
lar name. ^ 

Q. What kind of a noun is Jofm, and why 1 



10 ENGLISH GRAMMA K. 

Q What kind if a noun is rti«r, and why 7 

38. River is a common noun, because it is a gene 
ral name. 

Q. How manv kinds of nouns do there appear to be, and what are they 7 
Q. What kina of a noun is girls 7 Mary ? tovon 7 New York 7 Ltrwm 1 

aoatJ chain 7 

Q. Will you now tell me which words are the nouns in (he following seo* 

iGOces) which are proper, and which common ; also their ^nder and number t 

** Thomas and John.'' " King and queen/' 

" Susan and Mary." " House and barn." 



V. PERSON. 

Q.* When a person, m speaking, says, ** I, John, wiD do it,'' what persoa 
do grammarians call J<^ 7 

39. The first person. 

Q. When, then, is a noun of the first person 7 

40. Wnen it is the name of the person speaking. 

Q, When I say, " James, mind your studies,'' wnat pejrson do grammarians 
call J€anes7 

41. The second person, being the person spoken to. 

Q. When, then, is a noun of the second ocrson 7 

42. When it is the niune ol the person spoken to, 
or addressed. 

Q. " William, James has come." What person is WUHamf and why 7 

43. Of the second person, because William is spoken 
to. 

Q.^When T say. '' William, James has come." I am speaking to William 
about James i of wnat person, then, is James, ana why V 

44. Of the third person, because James was spoken 
of; that is, I wad talking about James. 

Q. When, then, is a noim of the third person 7 

45. When it is spoken of. 

Q. *' Thomas, Rnfiis is m the garden." What person is Tlumias 7 wh>' 1 
Is Kufiu7 why? 

Q. How many persons do nouns appear to have, and what are they 7 

46. Three persons — tlie first, second, and third. 

Q. Wm you inform me wluch of the following noons are proper, ^airt 
common ; also their gender, number, and person 7 

" I, James, of Boston." •' Boy and girl." 

«* Henry, study your book." " William and bis sister.* 



VI. CASE. 

Q. We say of an anhnal, for instance a horse, when he is fat, thai " He li 
tat a good case'' ; and, when he is lean, that ** He Is in a bad case" i what 
ilwrefore, does the word ease mean 7 

^7, Case means condition^ state, &c. 
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U. When I say, '< Charles strikes VViirtam/' " William stnket Charies, 
^rou may perceive tJiat the slate or condition of Charles in the former example 
;& quite diflferent from ids state or condition in tJie latter i Jn Uie one, Chanei 
«ti-ikes ; in the other, he is struck i what, then, is meant by the diflferent cases 
of nouns Y 

48. The different condition or positior they have in 
relation to other words in the same sentence. 

Q. What does the word nomhiative mean 7 

49. JVominatite means naming. 

Q. When I say, ** John strikes,'' he evidently does something i what, then, 
may John be called T 

50. An actor or doer. 

Q. Well, then, as the actor or doer is considered the namipg or leadicg 
aoun, in what case is JbAn, when I say, " John strikes'' 7 

51. In the nominative case. 

Q. What, then, is the nominative case of nouns 7 

52. The nominative case is the agent or doer 

Q. When I say, ** The dog nms," in what case is dog^ and why 7 

53. Dog is in the nominative case, because it is the 
Qgent, actor, or doer. 

Q. ** The cat catches mice." In what case is cttf , and why 7 
Q. When I say, " Thomas is pursuing the thk<'' what is the object here 
^ch Thomas is pursuing 7 

54. Thief. 

Q. What does the word objective mean 7 

55. It means belonging to the object. 

Q. In what case, then, may tliie/ be reckoned, in the phrase, ' Thomas 
pursues the thief" 7 

56. In the objective case. 

Q. What, then, does the objective case denote 7 

57. The objective case denotes the object. • 

Q. When I say, " William whips John," in what case is Jb^, and why 7 

58. In the objective case, because John is the ob- 
ject. 

Q. Wljat does the word possessive imply 7 

59. Possession, ownership, property, (fee. 

Q. When I say, " It is John's slate," I mean to say that John owns the 
•late : in what case, then, shall we reckon Jokt^s 7 

60. In the possessive case. 

Q. MHiat, then, does the possessive case of nouns denote 7 

61. The possessive case denotes possession, prop- 
erty, &c. 

Q. When I say, '* Peter's knife," who owns or. possesses the knife 7 
Q. In what case, then, is Petei-^s, and why 7 

62. In the possessive case, because Peter possesses 
the knife. 

Q. In the example " John's slate/' you perceive that John^s ends in «, with 
a comma before it : what is the comma, ana what is the s, called in CTamroar 7 

63. The comma is called an apostrophe, ana the #, 
an apostrophic ». 

Q. Yea also percfiire that Johv's is singular \ \m>v» , ^cii, ^tt \tf3is)ab.% XBk 'ftaft 
*/p;^r'fir ninnheriifiuHlh' fnnn their pns«es9\\c caaol 
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64. By taking after them an apostrophe with the 
letter s following it. 

Q. "On eag^]es' wings." Here eagles^ is plural, and in the possessive 
case I how, then, do nouns in the piural usually tonn their possessive case 7 

65. Simply by talking the apostrophe without the 
addition of s. 

Q. But if the plural noun does not end in s, as, ** men's concerns,'' how is 
U>e possessive case formed 7 

66. As the same case in the singular number is 
farmed. 

Q. From the foregoing remarks, bow many cases do nouns appear to have^ 
and what are they t 

67. Three — the nominative, possessive and objec- 
tive. 

Q. Decline sometimes means to vary the endings of a toord t what, then, 
do I mean when I ask you to decline a noun 7 

68. To tell its different cases or endings. 

Q. Will 3roa decline John? 

69. Nominative case, John. 
Possessive case^ John's. 
Objective case, John. 

Q. Will 3''oir decline ooy, in both numbers 7 

Singular. Plural. 

70 JVbm. Boy. Nom. Boys 

Poss. Boy's. Poss, Boys'. 

Obj. Boy. Ohj. Boys. 

Q. When I say ** William's coat," you perceive that the noun coat follows 
WHMm^s t by what is William's said to be governed, and why 7 

71. By coaty because it follows JViUiam^s. 

Q, What, then, may be considered a rule for governing the possessiTt 
ease? 

RUX>B X. 

The possessive case is governed by the following 

noun. 

Q. *' William's hat." Is WUlvmCs a proper or common noun 7 Wliy f 
(36.)* 

Q. What is its person 7 why 7 (46.)* Its number 7 why 7 (8.)* Its gai- 
der7 why 7 (17.)* Its case 7 why 7 (61.)* What noun follows WiUiamsl 
What word, then, governs WUliam*s r What is the rule 7 

Q. When we mention the several proper .ty* of tlie different words in sen- 
tences, in the same manner as we have those of William's , above, what is the 
exercise called 7 

72. Parsing. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" John^s knife. ^^ 

73. John's is ^ noun, because it is a name — ^proper, be- 
cause it is a particular name — ^masculine gender ; it is the 

name of a male — third person *, it \a «^Vl«iio^ — «\^o\^\akii 

* Refer Hack to tl\\» nuTnbet* 
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MuatfiER; It means but one — possbssivb cahe; it implies 
possession — and it is governed by the noun knift^ accord- 
mg to 

Rule I. TJie possessive case is governed by the following 
noun. 

Knife is a noun; it is a name— common ; it is a general 
name—- NEUTER gender; it is neither male nor female — 
THinp PERSON ; it is spoken of — ^singular number ; it means 
but one. 

Ii:;j' Let the learner parse the foregoing, till the mode of parsing the 
noun is so familiar to himj that he can do it readUiff without looking m 
ike book. He may then take the following exereiseSf which are to be 
pofsed m a similar manner. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

*• Peter's cap." " Stephen's coat.' " Brother's kni*e." 
John's slate." " Father's house." '* Boys' hata." 



VII. OF ARTICLES. 

Q. When I say, ** Give me a book/' I evidently mean no particular booJc ; 
out when I say, '' Give me the book/' what do 1 mean 7 

74. Some particular book. 

Q. Which are toe words that make this difference m meaning 1 

75. A and the. 

Q. What are these little words called T 

76. Articles. 

Q. What, then, are articles 7 

77. Articles are words placed before nouns to limit 
their meaning. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word defirdU 7 

78. Definite means particular. 

Q. ** Give me the book.'' Here a particular book is referred to i what 
rind of an article, then, shall we call the ? 

79. Definite article. 

Q. What, then, is a definite article 7 

80. It points out what particular thipg or things are 
meant. 

Q. The word tn, when placed before words, frequently signifies not t whal 
then, will mdefadte mean 7 

81. Not definite, 

Q. When I say, " Give me a knife " no particular knife is meant i wha 
kind of an article, men, may a be called 7 

82. Indefiinite article. 

Q. Wliy is it so called 7 

83. Because it is not used before the name o( wv^ 
particular person o thing. 
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Q. W€ say "ovLai^le/' ''an iuksttaad/' &c. in preference ^''jiapplf 
** ainktlandf" 6lc, i wh^ is this 7 

84. Because it is easier to specdi, and also mor^ 
pleasant to the ear. 

Q. What kind of lelters do apptt and inkstand beg^with 1 

85. Vowels. 

Q,. In what cases do we use an instead of a / 

86. Before words beginning with the vowels a, c, t 

©, w. ^ 

Q. Ill speaking, we say, '' a man/' not '' an man'' i when, then, do wf 
«se a? 

87. Before words beginning with consonants. 

Q. Which letters are consonants t \ 

88. All the letters of the alphabet, except the vow- ; 
els, which are a, e, t, o, u; and also w and y, excepi i 
at the beginning of words, when they are consonants. ■ 

Q. flow, then, do a and an differ 7 

89. Only in their use ; a being used before conso- 
nants, and an before vowels : both are called by the 
same name. m 

Q. How many articles do there appear to be, and w-nat are they T i 

90. Two — a or an^ and the. ] 

Q. It is customary to say, ** a boy/' not '' a boys also, " an inkstand, ' i 
not " an inkstands" t of what number, then, must the noun be, before which | 
the indefinite article is placed 7 p 

91. The singular number. 

Q. What, then, is the rule for the indefinite article 7 

RUIiB XX. 

The indefinite article a or an belongs to nouru^ 

of the singular number. V 

Q. We can say, " the boy/' and " the boys" j using a noun either of the ] 
singfular or plural number aflter the i what, then, is the rule for the definite ' 
article 7 

RITIiB XXX. 

The definite article the belongs to nouns tn the 
singular or plural number. ■ 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" The boy:' 

92. Hie is an article, a word placed before nouns to 
fimit their meaning — definite ; it means a particular boy — 
and belongs to boy^ according to 

Rule III. The definite article the belongs to nouns of the 
singular or plural number. 

Boy is a noun ; it is a name— common ; it is a general ;■ 

name — ^masculine gender ; it is the name of a male — third il 

PERSON ; it is spoken of — and singular number : it means " 

/>/yf one. \ 
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EXEACISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

"A hand." "An eagle." " The man." '« Thejioys' hats. 

"A man." "An insect." "The men." " A man's cap 

"A mite." "An acorn." "The boys." "The girls' room. 

"A month." "An ounce." "The mice." " The lady's boi; ' 



Vlll. OF ADJECTIVES. 

Q When I say, ** John is an obedient, industrious^ and good t^jr," I ua« 
«rtaiD worcis to describe boy ; which are they 7 

93. Industrious, obedient, and good, 

Q. When I say, ** a good man/' to what word is the describing word good 
joined or added 9 

94. To the noun man. 

Q. What does the word adfective mean 7 

95. Joined or added to. 

Q. What, then, shall we caH such describing words as good, odtdiaU, m 
dustriouSf Slc. 7 

96. Adjectives. 

Q. What, then, are adjectives 7 

97. Aajectives are words joined to nouns to chescribe 
Of qualify them. 

(i, " A wise man.'' Which word is the acgective here, and why 7 
Q. *' Rufus is a e;ood boy, but James is a better one.'^ How are Rufiis 
and James spoken of here 7 

98. In comparison with each other. 

Q. The adjectives in the last example are good and better t can you t^ 
ue n^ich of these words denotes a higher degree of excellence than the otlier 7 

99. The word better, 

Q. What degree of comparison, then, shall we call better? 

100. Comparative degree. 

(^ What, then, does the comparative degree imply 7 

101 A comparison between two. 

Q. " William is tall, Thomas is taller, but Rufus is the tallest boy in tcboo}.' 
WHai ii «eant here by tallest ? 

1 02. Exceeding all in height. 

Q. What does the word superlative mean 7 

1 03. Exceeding all ; the highest or lowest degree 

Q. What degree of comparison, then, shall we call taUest ? 

104 Superlative degree. 

Q. What, then, does the superiative degree do 7 ^ 

105. It increases or lessens the positive to the high 
est or lowest degree. * 

Q. When I say, *' James is a good boy," 1 make no comparison between 
him and any other ) but simply assert, in a positive manner, that James is • 
I oorf boy. What kind of a sentence, then, would you call this 7 

106. A positive sentence. 

Q. Of what dfgree of comparison, then shaft w« c«J\ |[ood1 

/07 Tlifi /><».»;five (iogroe. 
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Q. Whal, Uieu, does Uie posiiive degree do t 

108. It merel} describes, without any comparison. • 

Q. Will you compare great ? 

109. ^^ Positive^ great; Comparative, greater; Su- 
perlative, greatest." 

Q. Will you compare wise in the same manner 7 
' Q. Wise and great are words of one syllable i how, then, aro the com 
parative and superlative degree^ of words of this sort formed 1 

110. By adding r or er, st or est, to the positive. 

Q. Will you in this manner compare small f high 7 mean ? 
Q. Will you ccMupare beaxdiful 7 

111. ^^Pos, beautiful; Comp. more beautiful; Su/j 
most beautiful." 

Q. How many syllables compose the word beautiJuL7 

112. Three. 

Q. How, then, are words of three, or more syllables than one, usuaLy 
compared? 

113. By placing more and most before the positive. 

Q. Will you m this manner compare industrious 7 ingemous 7 duti/iU 7 
Q,. Will you compare wiseA>y usmg the words less and Uast 7 

1 14. " Pos. wise ; Clomp, less wise ; Sup. least wise." 

Q. Will you in like manner compare benevolent 7 dixtm^mshed 7 dilatory 7 
Q. '^ Good men, better men, best men/' Which adjective here is the posi- 
tive, and why? (168.) Which the comparative? why? (101.) W^ch the 
superlative? why? (105.) 

Q. Goodf you perceive, is not compared regidarly, lil^e rrea^, beautiful^ 
& c. ; and since there are many words ot this description, I wiH give you a list 
of the principal ones, together with others, regularly compared t will you re 
peat the comparaUve ana superlative degrees, as I name tne positive ? 

115. Positive. Cow^arative, Superlative. 

Good,.^ Better, Best. 

Little, Less, Least. 

Much, orman^, More, Most. 

Bad, ill, or evil. Worse, Worst. 

Near, Nearer, Nearest, or next. 

Old, Older, Oldest, or eld^t. 

Late, Later, Latest, or last. 

Q. From the foregoing, how many d^;rees of comparison do there appeal 
lo be, and wliat are they ? 

116. Three — the positive, comparative, and supcr- 
.ative. 

Q. Adjectives, you recollect, describe nouns i to whal^ then, do they nalu 
rally belong T 

RUiiB nr. 

idjectives belong to the nouns which they describe 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

* " A wiser child." 

117. il is an article, a word placed before nouns to limit 
iheir meaning — ^indefinite ; it means no particular child — 
tmd belongs to ckild, agreeably to 

Ri/LB II. The indefinitt ariidt a or «i\ belongc to noum 
^ //*^ singular numher. 
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Wiser is an ▲djective, a word joined with a noun to 
describe it — "Pm. wise ; Comp, wiser ; Sup, wisest"— made 
in the comparative degree — and belongs to cAild, by v 

Rule IV. Adjectives belong to the nouns which they d/^ 
scribe. 

Child is a noun ; it is a name — common ; it is a genera, 
name— COMMON gender ; it may be either male or female—^ 
THIRD PERSON ; it is spoken of — and singular number : it 
means but one. 

EX£RCIS£S IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

1. 2. 3. 

" A dutiM son." « An ugly child." " The base man." 
« An idle boy." « An irksome task." « The whiter cloth " 
" A foolish son." " A mild reply." " The milder weather." 

4. 5. 

**The greatest man." "The more (1) benevolent citizen.* 

»* The wisest prince." "The most (1) suitable method." 

» The noblest man." " The least (1) distrustful friend." 

6. 7. 

"A large, convenient, and "The last choice." 

(1) airv habitation." " The best man." 
•* The mtelligent, industri- " The nearest relations." 

ous, obedient, and(l) " Johnson's (2) large dictionary." 
docile scholar." " Murray's small grammar " 



/ 



IX. OF PRONOUNS. 

Q. When I say, " John goes to school, John learns fast, and John will er 
cv\" how can I speak so as to avoid repeating John so often ? 

118. By using the word ne in its place ; thus, <^ John 
goes to school, he learns fast, and he will excel." 

Q. What little W(Nrd, then, may stand for John 7 

119. He. 

Q. What does the word pronaun mean 7 

120. Standing for^ or instead of, a noun 

Q. What, then, shall we call the word he, above ? 

121. A PRONOUN. 

Q, What, then, is a pronoun ? 

122. A pronoun is a word used for a noun, to avoid 
' repetition of the same word. 

Q. \Vhei James says, ** I will study^' you p^^eive that / stands for the 
person speaking I what person, then, is it? (39.) 

Q. when isay, " James, you must study," the word you evidently ii ap- 
rjlied to James f who is spoken to t what person, then, ought you to be 7 

123. The second person. 

I To be onatted in parsing. S. JohnsorCi is ^v« ii«d V^ dMlVywQsrH.^ 
RiiIp i. 

Q* 
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Q. When 1 say, ** He (meaning WiDiam) should learn/ ^ hat person ough 

^ to be, ard why T 

124. The third person; becaui:e it stands in llie 
place of a noun which is spoken of. 

Q. 1' / ui\arjabl/ stands for the first person, yoti Tor the secocd, acd hk 
for the tidird, ho.v ca j we tell the different persons of procouns 7 

123. By the pronouns themselvei. 

Q. WLat have these pronouns been called frcm this drcm^'^tarGe? 

I5i6. Personal pronouns. 

IT J* 1 ^U n'iw ei\*e you a list of all the per jonal pronouns, wh\4i ywim jH 
first examine careuilly, and then answer such questions on them as may \k 
■skedyou. 

DECLENSION OF THE PJ:RS0NAL PRONOI <S. 

FIRST PERSON. 

127 Sing. Phtr. 

Norn. I. We. 

Po&r. My or mine. Ours or our 

Ohj. Me. Us. 

SECOND PERSON. 

Sing. Phtr, 

Norn, Thou or you. Ye or you 

Poss Thine or thy, yours or your. Yours or you 

Obf, Thee or you. You. 

THIRD PERSON MASCULINE. 

Sing, Phtr, 

Norn, He. They. 

Poss, His. Theirs or the 

Ohj. Hun. Them. 

THIRD PERSON FEMININE. 

Sing, Phtr. 

Norn, She. They. 

Poss. Hers or her. Theirs or thci 

Obj. Her. Them. 

THIRD PERSON NEUTER. 

Sing, Plur, 

Nom, It. They. 

Poss. Its. Theirs or theii 

Ohj' It. Them. 

Q. Will you declme / in both numbers ? thau or yout he? the? Uf 
Q. In what person, number, and case is IT we? viyf snine 7 our or our 
mtf usf thouT ye? kUf tfteyf them? 

Q. In what gender, person, number, and case is he? she? it? hu? here T 
ker? him? 
I Q. How many numbers do pronouns apoear to have, and what are tbey T 

128. Two — the singular ana plural. 

Q. How many cases, and what are they ? 

129. Three — the nominative, the possessive and the 
objective. 
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ll. How icany p«rsaii8 f 

130. Three-^the first, second, and third. 

Q. How many geuders 7 

131. Three — the masculine, feminine, and neuter. 

Q. How many pronouns are Uiere in ail, of die first person 7 
Q. How many of the second^ and how many of the third 7 
Q. The pronouns of the nommative case, singulari are called leading pra 
fiouns : how many of these are there 7 

133. Five — I^ thou or you^ Ae, «Ae, it. 

Q. Why site not the possessive and obiective cases of the singular and 
ikiral numbers, also the nominatives plural, reckoned in tbe number of the 
leading pronouns 7 

134. Because they are all considered as variations 
of the nominative singular. 

Q. To which of the pronouns is it customary to apply gender T . 

135. To the third person singular, Ae, shcyit. 

Q. Why are not the first and second persons each made always to repr^ 
tent a different gorier 7 

136. The first and second persons being always 
present, their genders are supposed to be known. 

Q. If, as we have seen, pronouns stand for nouns, what gender, number, 
and person ought they to have 7 

137. The same as the nouns for which they stand. 

Q. What, thai, may be considered a rule for the agreement of the pro- 
•OUIIS7 



Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which 
they standi in gender^ number j and person. 

QUESTIONS ON PARSING. 

Q. Uow many different soi:|s of words have we now found, and what art 
tliey7 

138. Four — the Noun, the Article, the ADJECxirE, 
and the Pronoun. 

Q. The word party yuu know, means division: and much, the power Oj 
using words, or Icmgttage : what, therefore, shall we call these grand divinons 
of words 7 

139. Parts of Speech. 

Q. Wh^i, then, I ask you whaX part of speech boy is, for instance, wfaac 
i9 you understand me to mean 7 

140. The same as to ask me whether boy is a noun 
or not. 

Q. What part of speech, then, is WUHam, and why 7 (96.) 

1. "He went to school." 

2. " She went to her task." 

3. " William went to his play." 

4. " John returned from his school." 

5. "J request you to mind your studies." 

6. " The book was mine, but now it is yours." 

H, WJO you name the pronouns in the six foregomii^ cuxu^ikA 
Q How many a/"* there in all 7 

Q. What M the gender, number, and p«noii oC \Vw\%a\fi ^% ^tiX'V ^•wwA 
ihrdf ionrth 7 ftf\h 7 »itth 7 
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Q. What is the c^ender of his, hi tlie fourth sentence 1 why 1 '.'137.) lu 
number? why? (ISTT) It* person? why? (137.) Its case? wl^y f (61.) 

Q. Will you name the nouns in the first sentence ? in the second 7 third f 
ftv^r fifth? sixth? 



X. OF THE VERB. 

Q. When I say. ''James strikes William/' which word tells what Jamet 
does? 

141. Strikes. 

Q. The word verb means toord; and as the words in all sentences, which 
jBt D^at the nouns do, are the principal ones, what shall such words be called ? 

142. Verbs. 

Q. If, in the phrase " William strikes James," we leave out the word 
ttriktSy you perceive at once that the sense is destroyed t what reason, then, 
can you give, for calliug some words in a sentence verbSf and otliers by a dif- 
ferent pame ? 

143. The words which we call verbs are tne most 
.*mportant< 

Q. ''William studies his lesson." Which word is tlie verb here, and 

144. Studies^ because it tells what William does. 

Q. When I say, " John dances," which word is the verb, and why ? 
Q. When I say, " James strikes John," which word shows that an action 
is performed ? 

145. Strikes. 

Q. What kind of a verb, then, shall we call strikes 7 

146. An active verb. 

Q. VlHiat kind of a verb is walks, in this sentence, " Jolm walks," and 

147. Walks is an active verb, because it expresses 
action. 

Q. " He beat WiDiam." Which word here is the 'erb 7 Is William an 
agent or an object ? 

148. An object. 

Q. When I say, " The child walks," vocdks, it is true, is an active verb 
but it has no noun after it for an object, as beat has, in the phrase above , nd* 
ther can we supply one ; for we cannot say, " The child walks" any thing 
what, therefore, is to be inferred firom this fact, in re^pard to the nature of ac 
live verbs ? ^ ^ 

149. That some active verbs will take nouns after 
them for objects, and others will not. 

Q. We will next notice this difiercnce. The term transitive means pass- 
mg oiier; and when I say^ " William whips Charles," the verb whips snowi 
that the action which William performs, passes over to Charles as the object. 
What kind of a verb, then, shall we call whips t 

150. An active-transitive verb. 

Q. V^at, then, is an active-transitive verb ? 

151. It is one that either has, or may have, an ob- 
ject after it. 

Q. IVal/tSf we found, would not take an ob^sd «Am \^\ and, aa tntransi 
4wv m^nns nTtftassitig nver what sbaU we c«Jfl tncV 'v«TV»a la valkt^ 
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152. Active-intransitive verbs. 

^ What, then, is an active-intraofitive verb T 

1 53. An active-intransitive verb is one that expresses 
action, but will not take an object after it. 

Q. When I say. '^ He eats h/' "He beats him,'' we immediately deteiw 
onlie thai beats and tats are active-transitive veibs, b^ the obieets after tnem i 
how, then, may transitive and intransiUve veriMi be <<i«tmgiiiA^ I 

154. When we can place him or it after any active 
verb, and make sense, it is transitive ; otherwise, it is 
intransitive. 

Q. ''James remuns at home— sleeps at home— is at home." Which 
words are the verbs here ? 

155. Remains f skeps^ and m. 

Q. These verbs do not imply action, like strikes^ beats j Stc i what do they 
uply7 

156. Existence^ resty or heing^ in a certain state. 

Q. These verbs^ and others of similar character, have been called Muftr 
(dgnkying neither) by grammarians, because they are neither active nor pai» 
stve. On a future occasum, I will niake yon fully acquainted with a passive 
verb. It IS sufficient for our present purpose, that you perceive the reason of 
the name of the neuter verb. What is a neuter >'en> t 

157. A neuter verb is one ttiat simply implies being 
or existence in a certain state. 

Q. VfiSi you inform me now, in general tenns, what is a eoned definition 
•favezbt 

158. A verb is a word which signifies action or 

BEING. 

Q. When I say, ''1 strike," in what number and p«8on is j^Hlse. and why T 

159. Strike is of uie first person singular, because 
its agent, /, is of this person and number. 

Q/Hence you may perceive, that verbs, in thenttelves considered, do noi 
Mve person and numl>er t why, then, are they said to have these properties al 
tfl? 

1 60. On account of the connection which they have 
with their agents or nominatives. 

Q. We say, '' I write," and ** He writes" ; hence yoo perceive that the 
ending of the veib varies, as its agent or nominative varies i what, then, will 
be the rule for the ncnninative easel 



The nominative case governs the verb in number 

and person. 

Q. If the nominative case ^vems the verb in number and penon, in wbH 
respect must the verb agree with its nominative case T 

RUZ.B yxx. 

A verb must agree with its nominative case in 

number and person. 

Q. When I say, * James beats him," the pronoun hkm is the object of 
the action denoted oy^cote, and is, therefore, in the objecUye casei wba^ 
then, will be a good rule for the objective case after active yqk^I 



Active'tra'nj:itive verh'^ crovprn th<» o\'^ectV*\>f ta^e 
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Q. I wfl) BOW ^ve >ou the ififTerent endings of the ver3 Uwe, in iie difletui 
■nmben and persons. Will ybix repeat tbem 7 

Smgvlar, Plural, 

16L Firai ptnon^ I love. Firgt person, Wc love. 

Second person. You love. Second person, You love. 

TMrd person. He loves. TTdrdpcrson^ They love 
Q. Will 3rou r^>eat the variations of am f 

Singular. PlvraL 

1 1€SI. 1 Pers. I em. 1 Pers. We are. 

UPers. You are. 2 Pers. You are. 

3 Pars, He is. 3 Pert. They are. 

Q. Win yon repeat, in the same nianner, the variations oi7ia<ef<iefir(/reMt 

EXERCISES IN PABSIN6. 

" I study my lesion" 

163. / is a PRONOUN, a word used instead of a noun — perp 
•ONAL ; it alwajTS denotes the same person, (the first) — firsi 
person; it denotes the speaker — singular number; it 
means but one — ** Norn, I " — ^made in the nominatiyb casi 
to study, according to 

Rule VI. The nondnative case governs the tfert m num' 
her and person. « 

Study is a verb ; it expresses action — transitivb ; it ad- 
mits an object after it — '*1 Pers. I study '*-«Hnade in the 
FIRST PERSON— HsiNGULAR NUMBER, becauso ks nominativc 1 
IB, with which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
nwttber and person. 

My is a pronoun, a word used for a noun — personal ; dt 
always represents the same person — first person ; it repre 
sentsthe person speaking — "Nom. I; Poss, my, or mine"— 
made in the possessitb case — and governed by the noui 
lesson, according to 

Rule I. 7^ possessive case is governed by the following 
noun. 

Lesson is a noun— common ; it is a general name — net; 
TER GENDER ; it is neither male nor female — third person 
it is spoken o^ singular number ; it means but one — and 
in the objectiy s case ; it is the object of the verb study 
nd governed by it, according to 

Rule VIII. Acttve-trcmsttive verbs govern the objectiv 



EXERCISES IN P,iRSlNO CONTINUED. 

Trans^tme Verbs. 
^ I lament my fate." ''He found a dollar." 

' Yoix TQgnid your flriends.'* ** She attends the school.'' 

Wo desire your improvement* ** U Tetaxda the work." 
Wa lane our children.'* ** T\\e\ a\wLTi^<tft.^ 



VEKIiB. 

a. 

^1 love him.** « She r3.'9ook you.'- 

' I lament her." "They aruroyme/' 

•* v^ou assist them" " We took iu'*' 

" Ke struck her." " iJhe reLevea us.** 

" John reads h?s book" 
IBs U a PRONOUN, a word used instead of a nciuc — pi'r 
lONAL ; it ciii^^rmly btands for the same person— -ma.scviun'b 

fifiJifDER, THIRJ> PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, heC«\USe ttU 

DCMin John is, with wluch it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule V. Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which 

they stand, in gender, number, and person, 

** Nom. he ; Poss, his" — made in the possessive case — 

and governed by the noun book, according to 

Rule I. The possessive case is governed by the following 

noun. 

i;Sr ^* remaioinf wordi, hook, reiutr, and John, are paned aa bafisa> 
EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

" Mary studies her lesson." " Virtue rewards its followers." 

* The ffirls love their books." <<A disobedient son grieves his 
' Good children mind their parents." 

parents." " The intemperate man loves his 

* Sin deceives its votaries." dram." 

9^ In parting personal pronouns, we do not apply Role V. nnless the nouns for 
irkieh they stand are ezprcMsed. 

Intransitive Verbs, 
4. 
** I walk." ** You smile." " John swims." 

"James runs." "They wink." "Birds fly." 

** William hops." " We dance." " Lions roar." 

Muter Verbs, 
" William is (1.) discreet." (2.) " John's wife is fortunate." 
" James is happy." " John's brother is unhappy." 

" He was studious." " The eagle's flight was sudden." 

•* He became intemperate." " The scholar's duty is plain." 
•* Thou art wise." " The judge's pay is sufficient" 



XI. INDICATIVE M001>-TENSE. 

Q. When James says, " I will learn/' he evidently means, by his manner 
of speakinff, to express his intention to learn ; but when he says, *' I can learn," 
what does ne mean 7 

(1.) l9 is a VERB j it implies bein^ — neuter ; it is neither active nor pas- 
BveJMit expresses bein^, merely—" f per*. I am j 2 pers. You ar^.j 3 pers. He, 
or William is " — ^made m the third person, singular, because m^^iam^vvi 
nominative, is. and agrees with IVilliamf according lo 

RtTLM Vn. A verb rmist agree withUsnominaJixc'fCiSM.Vi.TomiirtOi^^ 

/2L; iMtcrtiet betongra to IVUlMm, by \\\^\^ TV 



165. That he lias the ability to le^A 

Q. What does the word mood ine«m II 

166. Mood means manrh^. 

^>. What, then, does the mood of Vv»rbs dei ote '/ 

lv)7. The differeiit manner of reprr jfCB^g actions 

Q» What does the word indicative icean 1 

160. Dedaiing or shotoing, 

Q. When T »&y, "wmiiam has stu>lied'' i deiarescme fact: in wha 
I mod, then, shall \wv) class has sHtdied 7 

160. In the indicati\e mood. 

Q. When I say, '' Has William studied V* the only diSktence between the 
phrase and the fore^in^ consists in a change in the order of the words, so a* 
to show that a question is asked i in what mood, then, shall we caA has Wu 
Ham studied ? 

170. Indicative mood. 

Q. What, then^ is the mdicative mood used for ? 

171. The mdicative mood is used for asserting, ii 
dicating or declaring a thing, or asking a question. 

Q. In what mood is << They do sing^' t Why ? (171.) 
Q. What does the word tense mean 7 

172. Tense means time. 

Q. What does present mean t * 

173. Present means now, 

<^ When I say, " The burd smgs,'' I mean that the bbd sin^ now i •^ 
«hat tense, then, is sings f 

174. In the present tense. 

Q. What, then, is the present tense used for t 

176. The present tense is used to express what i» 
now taking place. 

Q. In what tense is " The dog runs" ? Why ? (176.) 
Q. " James wrote." ** James has written." These phrases denote wha< 
is past I m what tense are they 7 

176. In the past tense. 

Q. What does the vford future mean ; as, " At some future time" 7 

177. Future means yet to come. 

Q. lu what tense are the phrases, '' I will come," " I shall have come" '* 

178. In the future tense. 

Q. How many grand divisions of time do there appear to be, and vwiia 
re tlicy 7 

179. Three — ^the present, past, and future. 

Q. When I say, '' John wrote," is the acUon here spoken of past an 
nish^ t 

U. It Is. 

Q. YfYa^dotf imperfect mean% 

ISl. Unfinished or incomplete* 

Q. ^ Jdbn was writing when I saw him." This denotes an action oa 
fniehed in past time, and corresponds with what is usually denominated in 
Latin the imperfect tense : hence the origin of the name selected by English 
l^rammaiians to denote action past and finished ; a term not all significant d 
ui action finished in past time : what, then, does the imperfect tense express ? 

I8j^. The imperfect tense expresses what took place 
in pfuif time, however O'.stan*- 
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writing are past and Ifauihed; but which hat mora mmiadiala referaaea lo Ika 
present time t 

183. Hasvmtten. 

Q. To distinguish thia teoae fimn the miperfect, grfumnariany have oJM 
hthe perfect tense I what, then, wiU the perfect tense express T 

184. The perfect tense expresses what has taken 
place, and also conveys an allusion to the present 
time. 

Q. ''James had road before I wrote.'' Ilera, both ads are ptfl m 
Waked ; but which took jrface first 7 

185. The act of reading. 

Q. What does ^jnad pluperfect mean T 

. 18-^. More than the perfect. 

Q. What tense, then, shall we call ** James had readr* 

187. The pluperfect tense. 

Q. What, then, does the irfuperiect tense eipress T 

188. The pluperfect tense expresses what had taken 
place at or l:^fore B<nne past time mentioned. 

Q. ''John win cooM.'^ This, you know, was called the fimira Mnae i eaa 
fOBtellmewhyf 

189. Because it implies time to come. 

Q. What, then, does the fiitnre tense express T 

190. The future tense expresses what will take 
place hereafter. 

Q. " I shall have leaned mf lesson bj noon.'' Here, an action is to takw 
place at a fiioune tune specified or mentioiied ^ and since we alread/ have ona 
iiiare tense, we will call that the first, and this the second fiitmv tenMi what, 
than, wdl the second fiitnre tense express 1 

191* The second future expresses what will nafa 
taken place at or before scMue future time mentioned 

Q. ¥^iat does s y myd t mean T 

193. A eaneUe and general view. 

Q. Iwillnowprasant jroainth as3nM>p8isof alltba dSiknAmmtpfBrn 
CieatedbytlMveiblecni/ will joa repeat it T 

SYNOPSIS. 

193. Fn$.teiue^ I learn, or do lean. 

In^ tensBf I leaned, or did leant. 

Ferf. tenetf I have learned. 

Fhjp. fenM, I had learned. 

Untf.fetiae, lahallorwiUlaam. I 

2d lVtf.toiM, I diall haye leaned. 

Q7TeBiltHBaxihaf«*e^Eff»eMTafiatk»f ortlwtefoiasyatb, i 
•ck Mwe of lb indicative mood 1 these I wish joa ^tMjwmjouMI^^ 
Inajviaa^ be able to answer the qoestioniwhickwfflllMMdhad yon * 

194. Te kam. 

minoATivE Mooa 

FBSSSNT TSNSB. 



I Fmw. I laam ^ a r$n. Watara. 

SPirv. YauUun. MPwe. Tea tana. 

f Anr. A the, ^Hlmnm. • Pem. ^t%m\mx9u 

a 



SIB ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

ORy 

When we wiih to ezpreie energy or positiveneM, thiMh 
^nguUir, Plural, 

1. 1 do leem. 1* We do learn. 

2. Ton do learn. 2. Ton do learn. 

3. He doee learn. 8. They do learn. 

llfPBRFEGT TENBB 

SingtiUur. PluraL 

1. I learned. I. We learned. 

3. Ton learned. 2. Ton learned. 

S. He learned. 8. They learned. 

OR, 

SinguUur Pltaral 

1. I did learn. 1. We did loam. 

S. Yon did learn. 2. You did learn. 

3. He did learn. 3. They did learn 

PBRFECT TBNSB. 

Singular, Phiral 

1. I have learned. 1. We have learnt. 

& Ton have learned. 2. Yon have leaxi*^. 

3. He haa learned. 8. They have learned 

FLUPBRFKCT TENSE. 

SmguUur, PhanA. 

1. I had leai neid. 1. We had learned. 

9. Yon had learned. 2. Ton had learned. 

3. .He had learned. 3. They had learned. 

FIRST FtTURB TEN8B. 

SmgvUttT, Plmral, 

1. I shall or will learn. 1. We shall or will leanL 

R, Ton shall or will learn. 2. Ton shall or will learn 

3. He shall or will learn. 3. They shall or will learn 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

^ngtdaT. Pbaral. 

1. I shall have learned. 1. We shall have learned. 

R Ton will have learned 2. You will have learned. 

3. He will have learned. 8. They will have learned. 

\* For the benefit of those who choose to retain the second person singe 
far, as given in fonoer treatises^ the following tywaptm is inserted. 

SYNOPSIS. 

196. Sd Pen, Sing. Pres. Thou leanest, cr dost learn. 
%i Pen* Skig. hnp. Thou learaedst, or didst learn. 
2d Pen> Shig. Per/. Thou hast learned. 
2d Pen' Sing, Plvp. Thou hadst learned. 
fid Pen* Sing. 1st TuL Thou shalt or wLIt leanu 
^Per9^S»g.2dFSa. Tlioa wik nave leafned. 

a. Is%:tatnioodis "I leam'M. WhyT (171.) InwhattenseT Whvf 
(178.1 Iswwn mood and tense is "He Ie8iiis"t "We learn'' T "I &d 
bani''T "1 hare leamed^f "Ihad learaei*'f " 1 shall or will learn" f 
''IshaD have learned''? 

Q, In what peqoe.and number is "I leai.i''f "You leam^f "We 
Jspiii"? "TbeyWkaniefr.t ." He shaU lean:" 1 '^WehadleaiiiidP'f 

C HQbaidoeg^OiewvifdjBmtierw meant 

196. AimUarji meani lielping. . 



Q. In Um phntty ''I will aac^" wUL yaa wmttim, li Med to heb 
Ibnn the fbtnre teoae of Hwt will is, theieibro. called •■ aoxSarr veib, and 
the verb tmg is reckoned tfie mincqpal verb i what, tben, are aiuduaiy verbs T 

197. Auxiliary yeros are those by the help of which 
are formed the difierent tenses, moods, &c. of the 
principal verbs. 

Q. The aiudfiary veibs are not vmfreqiMntly denominated Ike signs of the 
MDses, because each tense has, in general, an auziliaiy peculiar to itsstf i 
what, then, is the sign of the second f&ure f 

198. Shall or wiU have. 

Q. What is the sign of the first future? 

199. ShaUorwiU. 

Q. Whatisthesignofthephiperfect* 

200. Had. 

Q. What is the sign of the perfect T 

201. Have. 

Q. What is the sign of the nnperfecti 

202. Did. 

Q. We can say, ** I did strike yesterday," or, ** I stmck yesterday" T how, 
Ihen, can we tdl unien a verb is in the imperfect tense without the sign did f 

203. If we can place yesterday after the verb, and 
make sense, it is in the imperfect tense* 

Q. What is the sign of the present tense 7 

204. Do^ or the first form of the verb. 

Q. From the for^;oing, how many tenses does the indicative mood i^ipear 
to have, and what are they 7 

205. Six — ^the present, the imperfect, the perfect, 
the pluperfect, the first and second fixture tenses. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" 27lcy have arrived J^ 

206. They is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun— • 
personal; it always represents the same person— -third 
PERSON ; it denotes the persons spoken of — ^plural ; it 
means more than one — *' Nom. he ; Pass, his ; Obf. him. 
Plural. Norn, they'* — made in the nominative case to 
have arrived, according to 

Rule VI. The naminaiive ease governs the verb. 

Have arrived is a yerb, a word that implies action or 
being — ^ACTIVE ; it implies action — intransitive ; it dtiea 
*ioi admit of an- object — ^indicative mood ; it simply indi- 
ates or declares a thing — ^perfect tense; it expresses 
vhat has just taken place—** 1. I have arrived ; 2. You 
have arrived ; 3. He has arrived. Pbtral, 1. We have ar- 
rived; 2. You have arrived ; 3. They have arrived" — made 
in the third person plural, because its nominative they is, 
and agrees with it, according to 

Rule YII. A verb must aeree with its tumwaot^^ toAtv^ 
Humber and person. 



W ENOLUH jGRAMMAR. 

XUGROISXS Itr FABSnrO CONTINUlCD. 

1. 

*< They iuid come." ^ The tun has nsen." 

« We did ffo." * Dogs wUl fight," 

* The hirf will return." " Lions will roar." 

2. 
■ James loTefe WiJiam.* « Columbus discovered America." 

* Susan beats him.** *< Piety promotes our happiness/* 

* I have beaten them." " He will learn his lesson." 
*She had beaten us.^ ^ John did make ffreat pr^^ess.* 

You shall assist hinu" ^ They do study meir lessons." 

•It did disturb me." "Boys love sport" 

3. 
'•Do I disturb you?" "Shall I expect your assist 

•* Did they learn their lessons ?" ance ?" 

" Have thejr recited r " " Will a virtuous citizen commit 

" Does the mstructer teach us ?" such (1.) acts ?" 

* Had he dismissed him ?" " Have you found your knife ?" 

XII. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Q. What does " He may write'' imply 7 

207. Permission or liberty to write. 

Q, What does '' He must write'' imply f 

208. Necessity of writing. 

Q. What does " He can write" imply T 

209. Power or ability to write. 

Q. What does ** He should write" imply 1 ^ 

210. Duty or obligation to write. 

Q. What does '' He wouQ write" imply 7 

211. Will or inclination to write. 

Q. What does the word potential mean 7 

212. Able^ or powerful. 

Q. Ib what mood, tmn, do g^rammariaas reckon eM learn, wuty wntt, an4 
also mut wriUf thcvld wriUy ^. 7 

213. In the potential mood. 

Q. Why are all these different forms of representing actions considcrad to 
be in the potential mood, a name, as we have seen, peadiar only to that fbm 
•f the verb which impfies power T 

214. To prevent multiplying moods to a great and 
almost numberless extent. 

Q. What, then, does the potendal viecd hnply 1 

215. The potential mood implies possibility, liberty 
power, will, obligation, or necessity. 

. Q. What are the signs of this mood 7 

216. May J catty must^ mi^ht^could^wouUI^ and tlwyld 

(1.) >-»«eciW^ 



S17. UkUmgj eomii nmg , Of jaimM togeth^. 

Q. Ycm recollect that, in varrin^the ven>, wejoined tne pranoani wftli ll 
Iwnce this exercise is called eotipigaiUmj what, men, do yoa nndentand by 
Ihe conjugation of a verb t " 

218. The conjugation of a verb is the regular com- 
bination and arrangement of its several moodi, teniesi 
nuoiben and perBoni. 

219. Cbnjygation of the verb IaEMBN 
POTENTIAL MOOO. 

raasBNT tbnsb. 

Angular. Ptval. 

1. I maji can, or must learn. 1. We may, can, or must laam. 

8. Ton may, can, or must learn. 2. Ton may, can, 9r must learn. 
•• Ho may, can, or muat learn. 3. Hiey may, can, or mnat learn. 

IMPSaFBCT TENSB. 

amgvUar. FbtnU. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, eould, wonld, or 

should learn. should learn. 

8. Yon might, could, would, or S. Ton might, could, would, or 

should leiam. shoula learn. 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, sr 

should learn. should lesLrn. 

FERFECT TENSB. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may, can, or must havtt 1. We nay, can, or must hare 

learned. learned. 

3. Ton may. oan, or must hare 2. Tou may, can, or must hairs 

loarned. learned. 

5. He may, can, or must have 3. They mav, can, or must haTt 

learn e d. learned. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should have learned. should have learned. 

8. Tou might, could, would, or 2. Tou might, could, would, or 

should have learned. should have learned. 

S He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

shouM have learned. should have learned. 

Sifnopsis of the Second Person Singular^ with Thou 

220. 
Pfti» Thoa mayst, canst, or must learn. 
hnp. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst learn. 
Per/. Thou mayst, canst, or must have learned. 
Plup, Thou mightst, couldst, woulost, or shouldst have learned* 

Q. In what mood is " I may learn" ? Why 1 (216. . 

Q. Will you repeat the synopaii with It ihouf kef tee? yef vou? ifuvT 

Q. In what mood, tense, number and person, is " I can learn'' 7 " You 
ftiayleam"7 '< You might assist''? ''They could have leaned''? "He 
must suidy" ? 

Q. In what mood and t«ise is '^ I have leaned" T "HeihaUfii&f'fW^&i. 
Jiamdidmu^t ^_^^ 

e. Vl^xoaeoi^ugmmkmmhiS^linomA\n^,YMK^ ^«^ 

3 



li CNGLISH GRAMMAlt 

yo« CMgug«ie/bM lathe nmemood, and irapeilect tcMttt Ariftiyia tkt 
peHecfc tense 7 Comt, in the pluperfect tense T 
Q. Uow many tenses has the potential mood 7 

EXERCISES IN PARSINa 

" He may retumJ^ 

USIa» He is a pronoun, a word used instead of a dooih- 
PERSONAL ; it invariably represents the same person*-4iASGu« 
LINE GENDER ; it represents a male — third person ; it de» 
notes the person spoken of — singular number ; it implies 
but one — ^and in the nominative case ; it denotes the agen^^ 
*^ Nom. he** — ^nominative case to may return^ by 

Rule VI. The nominative case governs the verb. 

May return is a verb ; it implies action or being — ^ac- 
tive ; it im[ ies action — ^intransitive ; it does nst admit 
an object after it — ^potential mood ; it implies possibility, 
liberty, &c. — present tense; it denotes what may be 
now — " 1. 1 may or can return ; 2. You may or can return ; 
3. He may or can return" — ^made in the third person, sin- 
gular, because its nominative he is, wi^ which it agrees, 
according to 

Rule VIL A verb must agree with its nominative easeir 
mimber and person. 

exercises in parsing continued. 

1 
^ H^ may come." " Boys may learn arithmetic.'' 

<^ He might retire." "The wind may have shaken 

^ John can assist me." the trees." 

<^ William must obey his in- <^ The lady could have procured 

structer." her fan." 

** We may have erred." ** James may catch the thief." 

^ John's nither would go." " They might learn." 

2. 
'^I do rejoice." <^The committee will visit the 

«*We do learn." schooL" 

"John will resume his task." "An idle boy will find pov- 
"An industrious boy will be erty." 

ricL" 



XIII. CONJUGATION OF THE NEUTER VERB 

To be. 

222. When I my^ '' I am at home/' you know that am is a veib, becanM 
it implies being or enstencej and since to be means to exitt, the verb am has 
been called tlie verb to be. 

228 INDICATIVE MOOD. 
FRBSSNT TENSE. 

Singular Plural 

i, I mm. 1. We are. 

9. Ton ure 2. "You ax«. 

4 He m. % Thsf «M 



• •» 



f. 



Anfvlar. VfmnL 

i 1 WM. 1. We *wet«. 

)i. Ton wen. .8. You were. 

3 He was. 3. They were. 

rS&FECT TENSE. 

SmgiOar. Phtrtd 

1. I luLTe been. 1. We hare been, 

i. Ton hare been. 2. Tou have been. 

S He haa been. 3. Thejr have been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singylar, PluraX. 

t 1 had been. 1. We had been. 

I. You had been. 2. You had been. 

1 He had been. 3. They had been. 

VimST FUTURE TENSE. 

SHfiguUir, PUtnU, 

I. I shttU er willbe. 1. We idiall or wUl be. 

\i. Yon shall or will be. 2. You shall or will be 

a. He shall or will be. 3. aiiejr shall or will be 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE« 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been 

t. You will have been. 2. Yon will have been. 

3. He will haTe been. 3. Thej will haT%been. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singylar. Plural. 

1. I may, can, or must be. 1. We may, ean, or mosl be. 

9. You faMjf can, or must be. 2. You may, can, or must be. 
3. He may, candor must be. 3. They may, ean, or most be. 

IMPERFECT T&NSE. 

Sfingular, PhtrdL 

1. I -might, comd, would, er I. We misfat, coul4» weuld» m 

should be. shouM be. 

2. You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, #» 

should be. should be. 

d. He miffht, could, would, or 8. They might, could, would* «r 
shouM be. should be. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. ^ PhtraL 

I. I may, can, or must have been. 1. We may, can, or most havf 
i. You may, cata, or must have been. 

been. 2. You may, can, or must have 
i. He may, can, or must have been. 

been. 2. They may, can, or must have 

been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. PlurdL 

K 1 might, could, would, or should 1. We misht, could, would, or 

have been. should have been, 

f . You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, or 

diould have been. should have been, 

i He la^t, could, would, or S. They im£\it« ciqkiV\« ii«£A^« 
rnhnuld Smvo beea. should uvrft\M«ik» 



Hk sNcujni oaamiiail 

S24. SyfwpsU ofth^ Seamd PenoH Singular with Thou. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Pret Thou art. Fret. Thou mayst, canst, or must be. 

Imp, Thou wast Imp, Thou mi^ttst, couldst, wooldst, 
Per/ Thou hast been. or ahoiidst be.. 

Plup Thou hadst been. Perf. Thou mayst, canst, or must 
1 lit. Thou shalt cr wilt have been. 

be. Ph^. Thou mightst, couldst, woulds|« 
31W, Thou wilt have or shouldst have been. 

been. 



ZIV. QUESTIONS ON THE FOREGOING CONJUGATION. 

Q. Wbyisomaveibf (108.) W&at b it aomelimescaUed 7(221) Why 
■ it to called 7 (SS£.) 

^ Will you give the fynopni of the verb to be with / through tha indica- 
tive mood 7 

Q. Will you coiyugate am in the present indicative? Imperfect f Per- 
feet 7 Pluperfect T 1 Future t S FuUire T Present potential 7 Imperfecti 
Perfect 7 Pkiperfect 7 

Q. In wliat mood, tense, number and person is " I am" 7 ** Am 1 7" '' Too 
were^7 '*! have been"? '' Have you been 7" '' He may or cui be" f «Wc 
■houldbe"? << He may have been" 7 '' They should have been" 7 ''Thoa 
■houlcUt have be^" 7 " Thou mayst be" 7 

Q. Will you repeat the synopsis with (Ami 7 

EXERCISES m PARSING. 

" The girh were indrntrums.^ 

225* Were is a yerb ; it implies action or being— -ii£D« 
teb; it is neither active nor passive, expressing simply be> 
ing — INDICATIVE MOOD ; it simply indicates or declares a 
thing — iMPEBFECT T£:7SE ; it expresses past time—*' 1. 1 
was; 3. You were; 3. He was. Piur. I. We were; 
8. You were ; 3. Tliey were, or girls were" — made in the 
THIRD PERSON PLURAL, because its nominative girls is, with 
which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative ease in 
number and person. 

Industriofv is an adjective, a word joined with a noun 
to describe it — " industrious, mort industrious, most industn 
<Nu"-— in the positive degree ; it describes, without any 
idtoparison — and belongs to the noun girb^ according to 

Rule IV. A^ectives belong to the nouns which they de- 

cribe, 
O* For the aaadgvit, apply Rulks III. and VL 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINVED. 

« William is attentive.** « Am I young ?»' 

** John is studious." " Was I wrong ?** 

^ We are jeoIouA." •* Hav« w© b^^iv ^wicked ?" 

' Thou art dutifhl.^ • Were 1\\«^ ^eroMwft.?^ 



ADVEBM. 



« The boys will have been du* ** Columbus wm entenikiiiff.* 

tifiiL^ << My wife's mother »flkk.'» 

** Thek estate iras smalL^ 



XV. OF THE ADVERB. 

<|. When I say, <"nie turd files flwiflljr,'' IdoBotmMui by«fj^to<is 
mnbekirdt what doef no|^ describe ? 

226. The manner of fljrinff. 

Q. To ndial part of speech is ne(/2fy joined in the phrase, ''llitMirdfiai 
■MAly"1 

227. To the verb flies. 

Q. What does the word ai<Mr6 sigufy f 

228. Joined to a verb. 

Q. Whatythen, shall we call aUsudi words as no^S^/ 

229. Adterbs. 

Q. '^ John runs very iwifity.'' Which word heM describes er show 
swiAly John runs 7 

230. Ferv. 

Q. What is the word eery called, and all such words as qaa&fy 4/ 
adverbs 1 

23L Adrerbs. 

Q. '< Industrious, nore mdustrious, most inchistrious.'' Wluh are siort 
and flM0s< caDed here, md why 1 

232. Adverbs, because they describe or qualify ad- 
jectives. 

Q. FVora the foregoing particulars, what appears to be a proper definitioi 
•T adverbs 7 

233. Adverbs are words loined to verbs, adjectivesy 
and other adverbs, to quality or describe them. 

Q. '' John'.visits me often, but Thomas ofUntrJ* In this example, we see 
tfiat adverbs may be compared i wiD you, therefore, compare soon t 

234. <' Soon, sooner, soonest.'' 

Q^ win you compare wife^ 7 

235. " Wisely, more wisely, most wisely." 

Q. How do adverbs ending in bf appear to be compared T 

236. By the adverbs more and mosU 

Q. WUl you in this manner compare mimArabbf f JbolMy t 
Q. Many adverbs are compared like adjectives of one syllable, as soon 

above; but there * *" *"' *■"" '"^ ' ' — lj-i- *- 
■ot regulated by i 
Bously compared 
1 name the jK>sitive 7 

237. Positive, Compcarativt, Superlatk>e. 

Often, oftener, ohenest. 

Bfuch^ tnore, most. 

Well, better, best. 

Soon, sooner, soonest. 

Justly. more Justly, mostjusthr. 

Wisely, more wisely, tcvQ«X.vnaw) 

JugUy, lessjustly, VeMikVai^^ 

Bmdly, or iU, worse, Vfff%\ 




m ENOUfiU OKAMMAK. 

WB. Ahu— Aitv^Mt tliottfli very nuMront. naj mniiHitliiiJbe ladasidjto a frw 
» ^MM. You will now read with attention the rollowing lift, aad I will iban a^ ytm 
t MM qoaatiou raapeetinf eaeh daaa. 

I. Of MHR^ar 4 aa, '* Ouoe, twice, thriee.** icjt. 

S. or order t aa, ** FVst, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, iGfthly, laatly, finallj,** lua. 

3. 0{ plae4t aa, ** Here, there, where, ehiewhere, anywbeta.aoiaewliere.iiowfaftra 
itretn, whither, hither, thither, apwaro, downward, forwara, backward, wheoaa 
dBoee, thence, whithenoever," Jce 

4. OftMUL 

Of t»«e pr§»nU f aa, " Now, to-day,*' he 

Oftimepagtt as, ** Already, before, lately, yesterday, heretofore, hitherto, iMg 
rince, long afo," &c 

Of t>«e te CMU t ai, ** ToHBorrow, not yet, hereafter, henceforth, henoafonraid, 
)fr nnd by, instantly, presently, immediately, straiaiitways,*' Set. 

Of Ume ind^mUt as, ** Oft, oftmi, ofttimet, ofteotinMs, soaetimes, aoon^ anliliiMj 
daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, always, whoa, then, ever, never, again,*' &e. 

• a. OffMONtityt as, "Much, little, ■nffictently, how much, how great, enoogh, 
tbondantly,*' but. 

tf. Of mawMT or puUtjf t as, ** Wisely, foolishly, instly, unjustly, quickly, skuwly,** 
he. Adverbs of quality are the most numerous kind j| and they are generally fonned 
Inr adding the termination 2y to an aihective or participle, or changing b into % ( M 
''Bad, badly : pheerfuh cheerfully j able, ably ; admirable, admirably." 

7. Of dmMt as, " Perhaps, peradventure, possibly, perchance." 

8. Of ^firmatimt as, " Verily, truly, undoubtedly, doubtless, certainly, yea JM 
surely, indeed, really,** he, 

9. Of n^fstion : as, ** Nay, no, not, by no means, not at all, in no wise," Ico 

10. Of MterrcjMtiont as, " How, why, wherefore, whether," &C. 

II. Of oenqMruenf as, ** More, moat, better, best, worse, worst, leas, keat, «erv 
ahnoet, little, alike," ho. 

Wiien a preposition sufTers no change, but becomes an adverb merely by ita appli* 
eation : as when we say, ** He rides cmrt,*" ** He was nsar falling }>* (*B«it do noi 
tfiier lay the blame on m<|." 

There are also some adverbs, which are composed of nouns, and the letter m naai 
instead of at, on. he. : as, ** Aside, athirst, afoot, ahead, asleep, aboard, aahore, abed, 
aground, afloat." 

Q. Will you name two advetbs of mimber T two of order T two of place f 
two of time present 7 two of time past 7 two of time to come f two of time 
Indefinite 7 two of quantity 7 two of manner or quality 7 two of doubt 7 two 
of affirmation 7 two of negation 7 two of interrogation 7 two of comparisoa f 

Q. Adjectives descriM as well as adverbs i how, then, can you idl mm 
from the other 7 

239. Adjectives describe nouns, but adverbs describe 
or qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. 

Q. This fact should be remembered 3 you shall, therefore, have it in tli» 
form of a rule 1 wiH you repeat it ? 



Adverbs qualify verbs^ (idjectiveSj (md othei 

adverbs. 

Q. From bcdyre fi^rm the adverb badly t how, then, may a large dass 01 
•dveriM be formed 7 

240. By adding ly to adjectives. 

Q. Will you in this manner form an adverb finom win f fnmgreatt bam 
wkifidf 

EXERCISES IN PARSING 

" The bird sings sweetly. ^^ 

241. Sweetly is an adverb, a word used to qualify a verb, 
adjective, or odier adverb ; in this example it qualifies the 
verb sings, agreeably to 

Rule IK. Adverbs qualify ve^hs, a^ecHves^ and other 
adt^erbs. 

ifi9yy. Mvf and lAe are oarMd M b«f6itt. \ 



nUBFOiiTKNia 



u 
u 
u 



JBXSKCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

Adverbs qucdi/ying verhg. 
The soidien nuurched slowly ." ^ The j will return bood.'' 
The ghis smg delightfully.'* ^ The hovB write mdmiraUT.'' 
Henry improyee rapidly." ^ Susan dances elegantly.'' 

Adverbs qualtfifin^ adjecHves. ^ ^ 
He was yery attentiye." ^ James is more studious." 

John is quite busy." ** Walter is most studious." 

William is really studious." ^ Ellen is less happy." 

Adverbs quaiyyiig verbs and otiur adverbs. 
Tmi learn grammar yery '^ James writes most elegantly.' 
welL" *^ I will assist you most cheer 

The boys write too fast" fhlly." 

He will come much oftener." 

Adverbs promMcuously used. 
He has read once." ^ John is not happy." 

I will first remmd you." « Whither shall! 1y ?" 

I saw him yesterday." *^ My brother sends me the pa- 

I haye eaten sufficiently." per monthly." 



XVI. OF THE PREPOSITION. 

Q. To say, '' The uder i»— <eUar/' would make no sense i can jrou infom 
me what wouila make sense 7 

242. « The cider is in the cellar." 

Q. By plaeing the little word in after cider i», and belbfe eeUar, the ten 
teoce is rendered comf^te i what office, then, does in perform f 

243. It connects words, and thereby shows the re- 
lation between thein. 

Q. What does the word p tporilion mean ? 

244. Placed before. 

Q. What, then, may those words like In be called, as tney are placed b»- 
fiTO other words to connect them with words preceding 7 

245. Prepositions. 

<|. What, then, are prepositions ? 

246. Prepositions are words used to connect words, 
«nd thereby show the relation between them. 

24T. List of the prindpai Prepositions, 



hmaoM 

around 

amidst 

athwart 

after 

about 

agaiwrt 



above 



at 

by 

below 

between 

beneath 

behind 

betwixt 

beside 

beyond 



concerning 

down 

except 

exceptingr 

for 

horn 

in 

into 

instead of 



near 

of 

off 

on 

over 

out of 

respecting 

to 

towards 



accordmgto before nohnnthstan<fing tfaroogh 



throughoul 

toudung 

up 

iqKm 

under 

underneath 

unto 

with 

inthm 



Q, wmvoa mmtkm the prepofftioiis banniiaikC'vnS^ at 'ii^^t O 41 
•/// // n/cf rf tf uf wf 



ai EMttUaH ORAMftUR. 

Q. Will yoa BOW npMt ail th#pr«pothioiMT 

Q. I>o we say, '* He works for I," or, '* He woiki kitwutf 1 

Q. In what case ismtt (127.) 

Q. What case, then, follows prepositioBS f ^ 

248. The objective case. 

Q. This &ct is of suffideat importance to conHi t uH a mto i wil jrtto^ 
iierefore, repeal 

Prepositions govern the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

^^ John found his hat in ike road.^^ 

249. Jit is a preposition, a word used to connect words, 
and show the relation between them ; it here shows the relar 
tion between hat and road. 

Road is {* noun ; it is a name--coMMON ; it is a general 
name — neut er gender \ it is neither male nor female — 
THIRD PERSON ; }t is spoken of — singular number ; ii 
means but one— o^ ective case ; it is the object of the rela- 
tion denoted by the preposition tn, and governed by it accord- 
ing to 

Rule X. Pr^sitions govern the objective case.^ 

^ EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

^ John ran through the house ** I will search the house diU 

. into the garden.^ gently for him.'' 

**We have deceived him to our ^We might leam the lesson 

sorrow.* before them." 

•(We came in season." ^ According to mv impression, 
*^ You study grammar for your he id in fault*' 

improvement in language." "Not^thstandinff his poverty 
•* From virtue to vice the prog- he was the delight of ms 

ress is graduaL" acquaintances." 

* They travelled into France '^ On all occasions she behaved 

through Italy." with propriety." 

^ He lives within his income." <^ Of his talents we might say 
^ Without the aid of charity, he much." 

lived very comfortably by '^We may expect a calm aflei 

his industry." a storm." 



XVII. OP THE CONJUNCTION. 

Q* When I say, * Joha ■ h is book/' the sense, you perceive, is ineoa 
riete. Can you put a word into the blank which wiU complete the sense ? 

j^50 ^ Jolin reads his book." 

* TIm rettiaiiiii^ words «M p«mA vaVAm. 



itmuuNcrnom. 'W 

Q. Can iron iilbipn0«4«i the ibvefoiaf«ipiM^ 

251. A sentence. 

Q. What, then, is a sentence 1 

252. A collection of words, forming a complete sense. 

Q. ^' Life is short." This expression is called a lealence i can ym teU bm 
what kind, and why 7 

253. It is a simple sentence, because it makev sensej 
and has but one nominative and one verb. 

Q. WhaA does the tens eompotmd mean 7 

254. It means composed of two or more things. 

Q. ''Life is shorty and <rt IS long." This sentence if made up eftwqyiBi 
pm aesteBoes i what, therefore, may it be called 7 

255. A compound sentence. 

Q. What, then, is a compound senlMice f 

256. A compound sentence contains two or more 
wnple sentences connected together. 

Q. What does the term confunction signify 7 

267. VnioUj or joining together. 

Q. In the compound sentence, '' John writes, and Williem leam," Alt 
•faBpie sentences are joined together by the wofd amlf what word, ttmiy may 
«iiabecalled7 

258. A Conjunction. 

Q. ** The king and queen are an amiable pair.^ In this sentence, wordf 
and not sentences are connected by and t can you p<Hni out the words so c<hi* 
aected7 

259. SJng and queen. 

Q. From the ibregoing particulars, what appears to be the nse of the coa 
lancoont 

260. A conjunction is used to connect words and 
sentences together. 

Q. When I say, ** Five and four are nine,'' what do I mean t 

261. Five added to four make nine. 

Q. What, then, is implied by and? 

262. Addition. 

Q. When I sav, " I wfiQ go, if yoa will accompany me," what doet the 
•cnyunction^ nnpiy7 

263. Condition or supposition. 

Q. What does the word coputeitK mean 7 ^ 

264. Uniting, joinings or linking together. 

Q. And, if, ftc ere called copolatiTe oonjanctioM i can yea tell mewfay t 

265. Because a copulative conjunction connects or 
continues a sentence by expressing an addition, a 
supposition, a cause, &c. 

Q. The following are the principal Qoi0«wtioM ef tfuf dami wiS ye« ra 
oeat them7 

266. << And^ both, because, besides, for, if, provided, 
dmce, then, that, therefore, wherefore." 

Q. When I say, " James and John will come," I mean both i^ come 
Ml wheil I tev, OflBiief or Jalm win etime,'*what de Imeut 

267. T}>ar cither James or 3oViii, qsoa ^t ^iiM»sDL^ 
e<Hne. 

4 



SB KNGUBU GKAMMAR 

Q. Are the words in tidt ientence, dien, Joined or i&|)oiaid f 

268. Disjoined. 

Q. 'What word is it that e3q[>re88e8 the diijoining t 

269. Or. 

Q. What part of speech is 0r f 

270. Conjupction. 

Q. What does the word <£u/toicfwe mean t 

271. Disjoining OT separating. 

Q. What kind of a conjunction, then, shall we call orf 

272^ A disjunctive conjunction. 

Q. " James wiu come, but Henry will not.** Here the two da&ses of ths 
sentence are opposed to each other m meaning, and the word but sepaniais 
diese two clauses i what, then, does this word unply f 

273. Opposition of meaning. 

Q. From the for^ iag, what appears to be the use of the du|functive con- 
function 7 

274. The conjunction disjunctive connects sen- 
tences, by expressing opposition of meaning in vari* 
ous degrees. 

Q. Hie foUowmg are the pro^Nil conjunctions «f this class i will you ro» 
peat them? 

275. " But, than, though, either, or, as, unless, nei 
ther, nor, less, yet, notwithstanding." 

Q. Prepositi<ms, you recollect, connect words as well as coijunctiani f 
dow, then, can you tell the one from the other 7 

276. Prepositions show the relation between words, 
but conjunctions express an addition, a supposition, a 
cause, or an opposition of meaning. 

Q. '' He and she write." In what case iahet thtf 

Q. The pronouns ht and sA«, you perceive, are both in the same case, and 
connected bvthe conjunction «mI' when, tnen, may noons and pronouns 
beoonnectea7 

277. When they are in the same case. 

Q. ** She will sing ancl dances." How may this sentence be corrected f 

278. " She. will sing and dance.** 

Q. In what mood and tense is " She will sing" 7 

Q. To say, ** She dance," is incorrect $ danctf then, in this example, ea4 
not be m the present tense i will jrou, then, inform me what " She will sii^aad 
dance" means, when fiilly expressed t 

279 ^' She will sing and she will dance." 

Q. Here w&L dame is in the future tense, as weD as will mmgt when, then, 
iMty verbs, bigencra], be ccHmected 7 

280. when they are in the same mood and tense. 

Qy From the foregoing particulars, what sfipears to be the rale for the wf 
f eoqfunctkms, in coanectaig words f 



C(nyunctions visually connect verbs of the same 
mood and tense^ and nouns or pronouns of the 
' same case. 



urnuuBCTKim. 



EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

<^ John assists his father and mother.** 

281 . And is a conjv)nction, a word chiefly used to conned 
words and sentences— cofulatiyb ; it connects ^ olAer and 
nether. 

Mother is a noun ; it is a name— common ; it is a general 
name — ^feminine gender ; ■ it is the name of a female^ 
ruiRD PERSON ; it is spoken of — singular number ; it 
means but one — and it is one of the objects of assists, and 
IB, thereibrey in the objective case, and connected with 
father by the conjunction and, according to 

Rule XI. Conjunctions usuaUy connect verbs of the same 
wMod and tense, and nouns or pronouns of the same case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 



^ I will reward him and them at 

some future time." 
^ We in vain (1.) look for a path 

between virtue and vice." 
'^Reproof either hardens or 

Boftend its object" 

* In the morning of life, we ea- 

gerly pursue pleasure, but 
qflentmies meet (2.) with 
Bad ^impointments/' 

* A good scholar never mutters 

nor disobeys his instructer." 



'^She reads well, dances (3.) 
elegantly, and plays admi- 
rably on the piano-forte." 

" Intemperance destroys the 
mind and benumbs the 
senses of man." 

^ You may read this sentence 
first, and then parse it" 

" He has equal knowledge, but 
inferior judsment" 

^ John rises eany in the mom 
ing, and pursues his stud 
ies.' 



XVIII. OP INTERJECTIONS. 

Q. When lezclsom, " Oh ! I have ramed my friend,^ " Alas ! I fear fin 
life/' which words here appear to be thrown in between the sentADeei, to ai- 
pms passion or feeling T 

282. Oh! Alas! 

Q, What does mtajecthn mean ? 

283. Throton between. 

Q. What name, then, shall we give such words as ohf alas * Sm. T 

284. Interjections. 

Q. What, then, are interjections f 

285. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of sentences, to express the passions or sudden 
feelings of the speaker 



idvobial 



(1.) In vam means the same as vamtu. It may, therefore, be called ai 

'eibial pbrase, qualifying lookf by Rule IX. 

it,) Meet Bgnea with we understood, and is,\YleTefoT«,cflnfiM^nA.'«^^tMar 
,£y the coiyunction Ma. according to Rxiie Xl. , 

fX) Jkmeesvtdplafa both agree with thit, vknd»ntoQ4,«adi «E«,^^^m«ff^ 
— ^-^ Urn /^rmitr with re<u&. and the AaUerwitihdQEMCts^Vf'^mA^^* 



CNOUSU OfiAtlBUR. 



UST OF INT£IU£CTI0N8. 

}. Of $armdnes8 wr grief : as,<<Ol oh! ali^! •h^ 
S» ' y wofUUr ; as, ^Really ! strange !" 

3. v^ calling; as, ** Halloo ! ho ! hem!" 

4. Of attenium ; as, "^ Behold ! lo ! hark !" 

6. Of disgust; as, «Poh! jfy! ftidge! aMravP 

6. or whence ; as, •* Hush ! hist !" 

7. QjT eotifempl ; as, << Pish ! tush P* 

8. Of9al%axngs as, << Welcome ! hail!" 

Q, Wni yoa examine the foregoing fist, and then name an fartaieetion ol 
grief? One of wonder f One of calliar 1 One of auentioa f One of dit 
gust 7 One of alence T One of talutinff T 

Q. How ma;^ an inteij|ection generalhr be known 1 

286. By its taking an exclamation point after it« 

EXERCISES IN PAUSING. 

^^ OKI I have alienated my friend J* 

887. OA is an interjection^ a word used to expMst pas- 
aion or feeling. 

07 The remainmg words are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN PARSINO CONnNUED. 

''Oh! I most go and see (1.) ''Strange! I did not know 
my dear ftuer bef<»re (2.) yotu" ' 

hedies." "Hush! wurinstrocter isattha 

** We eagoiiTponnie pleasure, door.*^ 

but, das I we often mistake ^ Fy ! how angry he is !" 
the road to its (3.) enjoy- 
ment" 



(l.j The seoM if, ^' I mart go, and I most lea f' tha vfrb ue, then, agrees 
with / understood, and is, thwefore, eofUMCted with mimI go, accordiqg u 
ttnleXI. 

JBc^Wv, aaadvinb. 

Apply, fim, Rule V.sthflff SolaL 



SI 



BECAPITULATIOlf. 



CRITICAL REMARKS. 

00MP08XTX0Xr. 

XIX. ENGUSH GRAMMAR. 

288. EsreusB Grammar teaches as to speak and writa 
it& English language correctly. 
389. Grammar is divided into four parts, namely, 
t2S90. 1. Orthoorapht, 3. Syntax, 

2. Etymology, 4. Prosody. 



XX. OP ORTHOGRAPHY. 

291. Orthography includes a knoidedge of the nature 
Ind pdWer of letters, and teaches how to speU words correctly. 
This part of grammar is usually learned from spelling-hooka 
and dictionaries. 

S92. Ortiu^r^ipk^mtKUword^mdtii^,(atpdiu^, 



XXI. OF ETYMOLOGY. 

5S93. Etymology teaches how to fi>nn,4Tom all the words 
in the English language, several grand divisions or sorts, 
eommonly called Parts of Speech. 

294. It includes a knowledge of the meaning and use of 
words — also their different changes and derivations. 

•95. Etymology Mgnifies the origin or pedigree of words. 

XIX. What do«fl Bnglith grunmar How !■ a kncrvHodge of orthofia^ 

tateh? S88. waally obtained ' S91. . _._ 

Into how manrpaTtt If it divided ? 889. What doet OT\\ioft«.\M tBMni\ SL-. 
What Mro tbevfago, XXL YAittAaoa «tYia^Mrt UM^WA 

XX, Wkmt dooa ortbognptj iaaitaim What Aooa \\VM\«4«t w. 
wattmUbfm -~» -r-^ Whit dow^\k%^lr«t^l^lBW1^ ^"^ 

4* 



IS KNQLWH GRAMMAR. 

XXII. OF SYNTAX, 

296 Syntax teaches how to arrange or form words, iimo 
aentences correctly. 

297. It includes a knowledge of the ruleq of composi 
tion, formed from the practice of the best writers and 
speakers. 

298. Syntax si^ifies arrangbi^ or fiadng together ; or, as used ia g^am* 
Biar, setttence'maktng. 



XXIII. ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX COMBINED 

299. The words of the English language are usually 
divided into nine sorts^ commonly called Farts of Speech 
namely, 

NotJN, Pronoun, Prkpohition, 

Article, Verb, Conjunction, 

Adjkctits Adyerb, Intebjectiom 



XXIV. OP NOUNS. 

300. A noun ia the name of any perton^ place or thing ; 
as, tnan^ London, knife. 

301. Nouns are of two kindst prc^r and common* 
Common nouns are general names ; that is, they are naniit 

oommon to aU individuab of the same kind (nt sort ; as, house 
city, river, 

302. Proper nonns are particular names ; that is, they 
are the names of particular individuals of the same kind oi 
sort ; as, George, Boston, Mississippi, 

908. When proper names have an article placed before them, they are used 
as common names j as, " He is the Cicero or his ase.'' 

304. When a proper roub admits of a plural, it i>e€0iiie8 a common nou!S} 



JUUI. What does syalazttask? 998. What does the word 

What doei it include ? 997. 31. 

What does the word siznify ? 998. What is a sowmiwi Bmin? 3(0. Qbm 

XXIII. How many different aorts sf SB example. 

irords are there ? 299. What does proper mean ? 34. 

What are thejr? 999. What is a propis aoim f 903. Ob* aa 

What are these aorts of wends coia- example. 

SMnI? called ? S199. When proper bovm have an artiele be* 

XXIV. What does the word iMim fhre them, how aie they aaed? 303. 6m 
i* aa example. 



What ia a aoua? 900. Give sn exam- Are proper naiaes nsed as snch in the 

ple« plural f 304. 

Hgwamny dUSeimA Uads of mums aie Why canaot proper aames hare a via 

^««.<*<'iKfaitsrsthe//30L tsl? SM. 



•Iiet. M 



mivtm, 48 



dw fact, that a proper name is, in its nature, descriptive of one object aaiy, 
and, therefore, essentially singular. Accordin|^y, the nouns Spaniard, Emth 
mm, Ameriam, 4te. are conunoa noons, as well as their plunls, ^pamiardt, 
ISurapeanSf Americanif &c.* 

905. Common nouns may also be used to signify individuals, by the addi- 
tion of artides or pronouns; as '' The bay is studious y' ** Thaighi u dis- 
creet." 

906 When a noun signifies mam^ it is called a noun of multitude, or a col- 
lective amm} ••,'<Thep«opfe,""Thear»»y." 

907. Abstract signifies taken fromt hence an abstract noun is the name of a 
■ality abstracted from its substance ; as, knowUdgt, goedtiest, virtue, dec 

308. To nouns belong persKm, gender, namber and ease. 



XXV. PERSON. 

309. When any person, in speaking, introduces his own 
name, it is the first person ; as, " I, James, of the city of 
Boston, do give," &c. 

310. The name of the person spoken to, is the second 
person ; as, *' James, come to me." 

311. The name of the person or thing spoken of, or about 
is the third person ; as, *' James has come." 



XXVI. GENDER 

312. Gender is the distinction of sex. 

313. Nouns have four genders — the masculine, the femi- 
nine, the common, and the neuter. 

314. The masculine gender denotes the names of males ; 
as, man^ boy, d&c. 

315. The feminine gender denotes the name cf females; 
as, vfoman, girl. 

What do they become when so used? When is a noun of the seeond persoa' 
SS4. OiTe an example. 310. Give an example. 

What kind of nonns are Spvuari, When is a noun of the Uiird penen' 



hMnems, %«ntard!s 7 304 311. Give an example. 

What effect does the uxe of articlet XXVI. What does tlie i»oid 

kare on common noons ? 305. aaean ? 14 

What is a noun of multitude, or a eol* What is gender aa applied to boium? 

ective noun ? 306. Give an example. 312. 

What is fljA abstract noun ? 307. G^ve Whatdoestha word««MiilmsmeaB? 15. 

§M example. What does the maccoline gender of 

What belong to nouns? 308. Bouns denote? 31 4« Give an example. 

XXV. When is a noun of Uw firtt What does y^mms mean? 19 

p«noa ? 309. Give tn example. What does the feminine gender deooto f 

315. Give aa ttx«m.'9\«. 



-i'*- 



HnMWM>aftaMa,\ 
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816. The eommon gender denotes the dames ot sueli 
animals as may be either male or female ; as, parent^ bird, 

317. The neuter gender denotes the names of objecit 
which are neither males nor females ; as, chair^ table, 

818. Some nouns, naturally neuter, do, by a figure of speech, as it is called 
become masculine or feminine ; as when we say of tte sun, '' He is s^iiqg * 
and of a ship, ** She sails woU,'' dLc. 





319-1. By different words; as. 


o~— — » -^— f '■• ■ 


MaU. 


Female. 


MaU, 


FemaU, 


Bachelor, 


Maid. 


Husband, 


Wife. 


Boar, 


Sow. 


King, 


Queen. 


Boy, 


Girl. 


La? 


Lass. 


Brother, 


Sister. 


Lord, 


Lady. 


Buck, 


Doe. 


Man, 


Woman. 


Bull, 


Cow. 


Master, 


Mistress. 


Bullock or I 
Steer, ) 


Heifer 


Milter, 
Nephew, 


Spawner 
Niece. 


Cock, 


Hen. 


Ram, 


Ewe. 


sx 


Bitch. 
Duck. 


SinfTPr, 


( Songstress ar 
< Singer. 
Madam. 


Earl, 


Countess 


Sir, 


Father, 


Mother. 


Sloven, 


Slut 


Friar. 
Gander, 


Nun. 


Son, 


Daughter 
Hin?. 


Goose. 


Sta«, 
Uncle, 


HarV 


Roe. 


Aunt. 


Iforso, 


Mare. 


Wizard, 


Witch 




S19-S. By a diilereDC 


» of termination 


3 as. 


MaU, 


Female, 


MaU, 


FemaU. 


Abbot, 


Abbess. 


Enchanter, 


Enchantress. 


Actor, 


Actress. 


Executor, 


Executrix. 


Administrator, 


Administratrix. 


God, 


Goddess. 


Adulterer, 


Adulteress 


Governor, 


Governess. 


Ambassador, 


Ambassadren 


Heir, 


Heiress. 


Arbiter, 


Arbitress. 


Hero, 


Heroine. 


Baron, 


Baroness. 


Hunter, 


Huntress. 


Btidtmom, 
Benefactor, 


Bride. 


Host, 


Hostess. 


Benefactress 


Instructer, 


Instructress. 


Caterer, 


Cateress. 


Jew, 


Jewess. 


Chanter, 


Chantress. 


Landgrave, 


Landgravine. 


ConductiHT, 


Conductress 


JLion, 


Lioness. 


Count, 


Countess. 


Marquis, 


Marchioness. 


Cmt, 


Csarina. 


Majwr, 


Mayoress. 


Deacon, 


Deaconess. 


Patron, 


Patroness. 


Duke, 


Duchess. 


Peer, 


Jr eeress. 


Elector, 


Electress. 


Poet, 


Poetess. 


'Emperor, 


Empress. 


Priest, 


Priestess. 



What (^Ma the eommon ^nder dmoio ? 
816. Give a.n example. 

What doee wmter mean ? S3. 

What does the neuter gender denote ? 
Sn. Give an exanuile. 

What is laid of nonns naturallr neo- 
ter, in reipeet to gender? 318. Crive aa 
example. 

How many fenders do nonns have, and 
what are they? 30. 

Bow many methods are there fai Eng- 

JirA of dtBtingn'uhing • 9X ? 319. 

Wi/cA IB the ant ; aa, bov 7 girl 7 819-1. 

WUJjotimUthefev^iahkeeMnnMA' 

^ to frHk^f 319-1 to«#y7 iM|S«»t 



viuwAI JHarl mrl irekel uril gemim' 
Jurtlkingl tail man 1 mMtterl amger 
eUmeal aoni atagl wuU7 

Will you ■pell the mMcuIine tmM 
spondinf to maiil girl 7 madam 7 dtnigk 
ter7 ni»ee7 

What is the second methif of distia- 
gniflhing eex j as, abbot 7 abbua 7 319-41 

Will yon spell the feminine eorro 
epondir^ to abiot7 actor 7 aimmietratar7 
baron 7 bei^faeter 7 bridegroom 7 eoniaab' 
or? etort dMke7 emperor 7 exeatterl 
ovenwrl hnrl Kerol VAaU'WMeiilr 



er'i Mruclsrl Jt»1 Untl war«n»1 
pah>ea1 yssri frsfriatorl tlM|ihOT4\ •«».. 



nounb. 



motf 
1 npMM. 
Protector, 
Pn^rietor^ 



Prioren. 

Prophetesf. 

Protectreis. 

Proprietresf. 

Sheplierdeu. 

SongstreM. 

Sorcoreit. 

31^-3. By prefixn^ • 

A oock-fpariDWy 
A num-iervBni^ 
Abe-goat, 
A he-bear, 
Amaleduld. 
Male deMendants, 



Sttkan, 



JSiihaMiiy 

{Saltaaa. 
Tigreif. 
Trahreii. 
Tutoren. 
ViiGounteM. 
Votaren. 
Widow. 



Tiger, 

Traitor, 

Tutor, 

Via«wanty 

Votary, 

Widower, 

noun, pronoun, or a4iecti?e | aa, 

A ben-aparrow. 
A maid-aervaat 
A tbe-goat. 
A the-bear. 
Afemaledkikl 
Fci^ale dafoaBdauia 



XXVII. NUMBER. 

320. Number shows how many are me^tit^ whether one 
or more. 

321. Nouns have two numbers^ the sin^ilar and the 
uloral. 

322. The singular number expresses but one ; 9B, boy. 
823. The plural number implies more than one ; as, boys 

324. Some nouns are used in the singular number onjj ; 
tB, vfheat^ goldf sloth, pride, dutifulness. 

325. Other nouns are used m the plural number only ; 
as, bellows, scissors, bmgs, riches, &c. 

326. Some nouns are the same in both numbers; as, 
deer, sheep, swine, 

327. The plural number of nouns is regularly formed bv 
adding s to the singular ; as, sing, dove, jflur. doves. 

S28. The Irregular mode of fonninr the plural is aa foUowi i when the douh 
ringolar ends in x,ek,th, ortt, we add <• to form the phiralj as, bat, boxtt 
rihwir^y ehurdies; lashf lathes; kist, kitteg. 

aSST. Nouns ending in / or /^, change these tenwinations into «Cf to fom 
te phiral ; as, lo«if, loanet; wi/t, wivet. 

What does the linfvlar anmber uf 
Boons imply ? 983. Give an ezaaiple. 

What does jrinrei mean ? 10. 

What does the pinral nnmber of Aonns 
hnply ? 383. OiTe aa example. 

How are toJkast, fvld, Sue. vsed ? 994. 

How are bdlowt, Iwigt, Slc. used I 399 

WhatissaidoftfMr,«ilM|p,lto./ J06 

How many numbew off a e a BS have, aad 
what are they ? 381..^ 

How ia the pin 
Armed? 987. GMi 

W hen do we avh' 
aas. GiTO aa w 



isisi y f wMswsr? 

¥nL joa speQ the aiaseuline eorre- 
spaadinf tosUist? etmrimtil dtukeul 
f Asrsias? AiaitrsMf pest- 



Sss ? wTnhtt$9t Y wuioiD ? 

What is the third method of distin- 
■okhingsez: 9M.tkmn^MntMl mmaiA- 
IsTMrnn 319-9. 
Will yon spell the ftminine eorre- 
wisni fWfrfT wsffl rfmrswdssfi T 
What does the word marnkmr 
I 5. 
What dsas tfts aomtor of ainraf show? 



.. ... ^w. 

spaodinffjtei 




What Is tte ^iWl ^Usnii 



ENGL18H OHAMMAlt 



390i Wliea a noun fingular emdi in y, with a Towel before it the |ihiral M 
formed regulorlj) as, key, keys; delay f delays; voiky, valleys. Ht i£ tbe f 
does not have a vowel before it, the plural is formed by changing y into U$i 



rfiyyfi^^i ^*oiutyf beaaUies, 
331. T 



rules >— 

Sing, 
Alan, 
Woman, 
Child, 
Ox, 
Tooth, 

oot, 
CkxMe, 



The following nouns form their plurals col according to any general 



Plur. 

Men. 

Womeo 

Children. 

Oxen. 

Teeth. 

Feet 

Geese. 



Sing, 
Mouse, 
Louse, 

Cow, 

Penny, 

Die, 

Pea, 



Pbtr, 

Mice. 

Lice, 
i Cowsor 
/ Kine. 

Pence (1.) 

Dice. (1 



Peas 



:}ll 



Sing. Phtr, 

Fish, Fishes. (3.) 

Cupful, Cupada. 

Spoonful, Spoonfuls. 

Brother-m-law, Brothers-in-law 
Court-martial, Courts-mairuaL 



832. Mathefuaiies, metanhysicSf pneumatics , ethics, peUHeSf Slc. are reck 
ened either as singular or plural nouns. The same is equally true of means, 
almSf amends. Antipodes, credenda, minutias. literaH, d&c. are always plural. 
Bandit is now considered the sin^ar of banditti. The r.oun news is always 
singular. Many nouns form their plurals accordmg to the laws of the lam« 
guage from which they are derived. The following are of this class >-* 



Singular, 
Anti^esis, 

Appendix, 

Apex, 

Arcanum, 

Aotomaton, 

Axis, 

Beau, 

Basis, 

Cahr, 

Cherub^ 

Crisis, 

Criierioa, 

Datum, 

Diseresis, 

Desideralmii 

Effluvium, 

Ellipsis, 

Emphasis, 

Encomium, 

Erratum, 



PluraL 

Antitheses. 
( Appendixes or 
I Appendices. 

Apices. 

Arcana. 

Automata. 

Axes. 

Beaux or Beauti 

Bases. 

Calces. 
( Cherubim or 
\ Cherubs. 

Crises. 

Criteria. 

Data. 

Diaereses. 

Desiderata 

Effluvia. 

Ellipses. 

Emphases. 
< Encomia or 
I Encomiums 

Errata. 



Angular, 
Genius, 
Genus, 
Hypothesif, 
Ignis fatuus. 

Index, 

I^amina, 
Magnus, 



PluraL 

Genii. (4.) 

Genera. 

Hypotbeset. 

Ignes fattti. 
( Indices or 
( Indexes. (A.) ^ 

Laminse. 

Magi. 

Memorandum, ^BlSlSrandui 
Metamorphosis, ^letamorphoeea. 
Parenthesis/ Parentheses. 
Phenomenoa, Phenomena. 
Radius, RacBior 

Stamen, Stamma. 

( Seraphim or 
\ Seraphs. 
SUmuli. 
Strata. 
Theses. 
Vertices. 
( Vortices or 
\ Vortexes. 



Seraph, 

Stimulus, 
Stratum, 
Thesis, 
Vertex, 

Vortex, 



Will yon spell the plural of ckkw 7 380. 
Mflay? What is the rait ibr foffmhag 
these plurals? 330. 

Will you spell the plural of /Zy ? 330. 
ismty 7 Sale for the plural ? 

Do nan, toowam, form their plurals reg- 
ularly, or irregularly ? 331. 

Will yon spell the plural of vum f of 
womani ckilil oz7 tooth! foot! goosol 
msussi Uussi brother 1 iu7 Jiski spovn- 
fkll emurt^nurtiall 

Will yon spell the singular of KesT 
hbul tows7 brsthrsmi oxtml testhi 
fneel ptnmesJ psast Juhul na^utj 
broiher»4nrlam1 

What is ttie plural of ms, when wt r^ 
Mr t0 qusrdtj ? OfJUk f 



What te tkt smgular of 

aas. 

In aeeordanro with what laws does 
tUhesis term the plural ? 33SL 

Win you B^ll the plural of 
pendix7 areanumi anUommtonl 
sisi htuioJ eriterieni dmtumi 
tuM I ^fiuvntm t SHcotunnm r 
7 iKinl msmermnimmt 



? 

7< 



Will you spell the sinnilar of bases T 
bsauxl ehenutsi ellinsesi genUf ttffssi 
pareitthestsi stSmuUl strutal 

How are mathsntatirw, optii 
sidered in regard to number f 

Of what number is moans 7 
amendal ant^odosl titormtil 



•Iswf 

f 



O.) 



Um eeia b aauiL 9.) Dim tat eoUlBSi (^^ PtoM vbA 



peiutmn 







XXVIIl. CASE. 

333. Case means the different s^ite, condition, or re^ ' 
tion which nouns have to other words in the same sentence 

3^34. In English, nouns have three cases — the nominative 
tte pcesessiTe, and the objective. 

^^)5. The nominative case is usually the agent or doer, 
and always the subject of the verb. 

3SK. The sahect is the thing chiefly spoken of; as, " John assists \Vil 
ian :" here, Jokn is the subject spoken of, or tL9 nominative case to the verb 

337. The possessive case denotes possession, ownership, 
property, d&c ; as, " William's book." This case may be 
distinguished from the other cases by the apostrophe or the 
letter s, 

338. A noun in the singular forms its possessive case by 
taking the apostrophe and the letter s after it ; as, '' John's 
hat" 

339. Plural nouns usually form their possessive case sim- 
ply by taking the apostrophe ; as, "On eagles' wings." 

340. Wlien the phiral of nouns docs not end in s, they form their possessi\'e 
cajie by taking both the apostrophe and the letter s ; as, " Men*» houses." 

341. When the sii^ular ends in m, the apostrophe only is added ; as, '' For 
groodnest' sake ^* except the noun vAtnesa ; as, " The voUnes^s deposition/' 

3'IS. Nouns mdm^ in net form the possessive by adding the apostrophe 
only ; as, " For ccnKwne^ sake P' because an additional s would occasion too 
much of the hissing sound, or iacrease the difficulty of pronunciatifm. 

343. The objective case denotes the ooject of an action 
or relation. 

344. In the sentence. " Jjhn strikes him." Mm is the oMect of the acdoa 

denoted by atriket ; ana in the sentence, ''He went from London to York,' 
York is tlie object of the r jlatimi denoted by the preposition to, 

346. DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

Bingular. PluraL Singular, PluraL 

Ncminati«e ca9€f Mother. Mothers. Man. Men. 

Potstisnve case, Mother's, Mothers'. Man's, Men's. 

Objtcxct east;, Mother, Mothers. Man, Men. 

XXVIIl. What is the moaning of the How do nouns in the plural ? 339. 

? 47. When the plural noun does not end in 



What is meant by the ease of nouns? «, how is its possessive fbrmed i 340 
J9Db Give an example. 



Haw BUST easer hare nouns, and what When the sinis^lar ends hi at, how is 

• thay ? 334. the poMessive ease formed ? 341. Gira 

ViHiat does iiMmuitfve mean ? 49. an example. 

WlMt is the DominatlTe case ? 338. How is the potsessiTe ease of nouns 

Gire an example. ending in nee formed ? 343. Give an ez- 

What do Toa understand by the sub- amnio. 

jaet of a ▼erb.* 336. lUustrata it by an Why is not the s added ? 348. 

•sample. What does the word ei^^actcM mean? 

Wmt does ys is s sj iag moan ? 59. 55. 

What does the possessiTe ease denote? What does the objectiTe case al 

997. Give an example. nouns denote ? 343. Gira an «& 

How may this ease be distinguished ample. 

fnm tha other eatetf 337. What does t\ia daQ\QTn\Qa ^ 

ttow do noma in the s/ngnlar Ibrm mean ? 68. 

tkokpomomlf9 aaav / StSB. Sfre an e«. Will yon dn^AM VMOktr > ^A&. 



IB ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

nxjnLB z. 

The possessive case ts governed hy the follo^mng noun 

EXEF CISES IN SYNTAX. 

" John's wife returned" 

346. John's is a proper noun, of the ma«cdline gender, the 
THIRD PERSON, siNGDJLAR NUMBER, POSSESS jE CASE, and gov- 
erned by vnfe^ by Rule I. 

Hye is a common noun, of the feminine gender, the thi^d 

FER80N, SINGULAR NUMBER, and NOMINATIVE CASE tO rttumtd, 

by Rule VI. 

Returned is an intransitive verb, in the indicative mood 
MPERFECT tense — ^^1. I retumed ; 2. You returned; 3. He 
'Gturned, or wife returned" — made in the third person, bin 
BULAR, and agrees with wife, by Rule VII. 

MORE EXERCISES IN SYNTAX 

'* William's son has come.** << William's wife's sister remain 
" Joho's'brother *lied." ed io town." 

* John makes (1.) boys' hats." *' Rufus studied Johnson's Diction* 
« John lost his knife." ary." 

*' The boys neglected their les- ** Mary's bonnet is old." 

sons.*^ " Virtue's reward is sure." (2.) 

' lotemperance ruins its votaries." " Rufus's hat is new." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" Brothers estate" 

347. If you examine the foregouig example, you will find it difficult to as 
cdrtain whether the estate is the property of one brother or more ; if of one 
only, an apostrophe should preceae the s^ thus : " Brother's estate r^' but if ii 
belongs to more than one, an apostrophe should follow the «, thus ; '' Brothers' 
estate.'' Mistakes o/iUt sort oAen occur; hence you perceive the importanoe 
m writmg, of aUenumg^ lo the subject of grammar. 

'* Mans^ ha^ppiness" 

348. Incorrect, because mans* is in the possessive case, sin- 
gular number, and, therefore, the apostrophe should be jplaced 
before the «, according to the observations above, and Art 338. 

will you repeat the rule for the pos- Why cannot yon tell ? 

■eisiTe ease ? Rule I. If only one brother is meant, hov 

In the eentenco, <* John's wife return- ihoald the apostrophe be plaeed ? How 

ed," wiU you parse Jhk»*8 f «ifk f re- if more than one f 



tturMi 7 346. In the phrase, *< Mans' happin< 

Why is Jbikii'« in the poMeniTe ease ? why is it incorrect for the apostrophe «a 

337. follow the « 7 348. 

What kind of a verb is ntemsii ? 340. What is the rale for forming the pp - 

Why ? 153. seisivo case of nouns ? S38. 

In what case is wifk t 346. Will yon now parse mumUl 

Why ? 335. We spell the possessive ease of fliP« 

9^ The fvpU may nsstt parte the addi- th«s, si-iM^apostrophe) » ; will tou la 

atonal exereuet tn syntax. like manner spell the possessiTO of JMn f 

In the phrase, " Brothers estate," does WUXUm 1 Ritifiu 1 womsn 7 ftsys f 

000 brother, m more than one, own the ^iCT The rememing exereuee »§ fa It 

smiste / 347. tvrruUd as wtU a» pareed. 



a,} Aathe4nmmm^9^ ULi 



AKTlCLEUl* 



PfiNTENCES TO BB PAR8K1> AND CORRECTED, CONTINUED. 

** Johns son departed." ** I discovered Marias firalts.** 

** Susans sister mil learn." *< Susan made little Harriets bon* 
■* Charles task is too difficult" net" 

" 1 have read Willi's poem.". ** Johnson makes mens shoes." 

EXERCISES IX) BE WRITTEN.* 

349. Will you write down two sentences, each containing a 
proper noun, as for example, ^ William learns grammai^ ? Cme 
fontaining ft common noun ? One, containing a noun of the third 
^Trson singular f One, of the third person plural, and in the 
nominative case ? One, having a noun of the second person 
singular and of the feminine j^nder ? One, having a noun the 
name of some article of food ? One, having a noun the name of 
some quality ? One, having a noun of multitude ? One, having 

Cr own name associated with b^ok; as, ^'John GnMom? 



XXIX. OF ARTICLES. 

350. Articles are words put before nouns, to point them 
out, or to limit their meaning. 

351. There are two articles, a or an, and the. 

352. A or AN is called the indefinite article. 

353. The is called the definite artici 3. 

^54. The article a is called indefinite, because it means no particular per* 
MB or thinff : as/' a house/' *' a man/' that is, any hou^, any man. The article 
the is callea definite, because it means some particuidir person or thin; ; as, 
" the house/' *' the man/' meaning some particular house, some partictdar man. 

355. A becomes an before a vowd, and before a silent h ; as, " an acorn." 
'' an hour." But if the h be sounded, the a bnly is used 'j 99. **a hand/' **a 
^eart :" except when the word before which the article is placed, has its ac- 
cent on the second syllable ; as, '^ ofi heroic action," " an historical accot^.'' 

356. Before woros be^inninff widi u long, a is used instead of an mi,**a 
iw<m^" " a university," "a usem\ thify." 

357. A is also used for an before tbe word 4m0f because, in pronouad'^ 
91K, we sound it as if written toun. 

358. The article a or on mnani one; as, "an ounce," "a pound," that 'm 
tne ounce, one pound. 

XXIX. What b an artide ? 350. Bat if the k is Mmndad, whieh is to b« 

What does idbute mtan ? 78. used i 355. Uire an example. 

What is thimUmdl 353. Whj ? 364 What exetptioa to thU? 355. Qft9 an 

Mt» an example. example. 

WIttt doee mdtMrdu mean ? 81. Do we say, ** « onion/' or '* a» an- 

Wkat is a or m called ? 358. Why ? ion" ? ** « univeraity,'' or ** m naiTet- 

IM Give an example. sity" ? Why i 356. 

How many articles are there ? 351. Do we lay, ** a one/' or '< «» one" / 

JTame them. Why ? 357. 

When does a become an f 355. Gire What does the article « meam? SSI- 

IB exaa^ple. Oive an azampVa. 



5 



8D ' (!:NGi.mii (JKAMMAK 

BTTIiE ZZ. 

The indejbiite article a or an belongs to nouns of the »n^ 

gvlar number. 

RvziS m. 

2%fi definite article the belongs to nouns of the singular 

or plural number, 

369 Exception. When the ac|)cctives ,^to, great many, doxen, hm%.- 
ir^d, Owuaanij &c. come between the noun and ajrti^)6ji the noun ym 
wliiai the Ladennlte article belongs, is plural j as, '' a fewjoeB, " a great worn 
^y men/' 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** T%e bird files swiftly,^*, 

360. Tht is a definite article, and belongs to hird^ accord- 
lag to Rule III. 

Bird is a common noun, of tlie common eENDER, the third 
person, singular number, and in the nominative case to Jlies 
by Rule VI. 

ITtes is an active-intransitive verb, indicative mood, 
present tense — " 1. I fly ; 2. You fly ; 3. He flies, or bird 
flies" — ^made in the third person, singular, and agrees with 
bird, by Rule VII. 

SwtfUy is an adverb, qualifyingj^^e^, by Rule IX. 



{EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

*< The boys have arrived seasona- « Children attend the schoo]." 

bly." *• William founded a university." 

«* Galileo invented the telescope." " The grass is green." 

" The boy had an ulcer. ' «* Fanners carry hay into the 
••William gave an historical ac- bam." 

count (1.) of the transaction." •' The good scholar obeys his in- 
•• Columbus discover* 4 the conti- structer." 

nent of America. '* 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" He had a ulcer.** 
361. Incorrect, because we use qn before a vowel, except v 
long : a should, therefore, be an ; thus, <* an ulcer." 

SENTENCES TO BB PARSED AND CORRECTED, CONTINUED. 
^ A enemy approaches.** '* Thijoe. barley corns make 

" J&mes procured a inkstand." ilH^" 

" He conferred a honor." " Eight drams make a ounce." 

•* An unit figure occupies the low- '< They formed an union." 
•st place in whole numbers." " He quoted an hard saying." 

" Thomas has lost an horse." 

Wliat is the rnle for the indefiaite ar- ^^ Tlu remahmig extreuti art nnt t» 

klSMi f Role H. htperatdfrem Vu hook. 

What exception to this mle .' 359. Wovldjou mv. ** « ulcer," or '• «m «1 

What it the mle for the indefinite ap> eer" f Why ? ^1. 

tle«e t Rule III. ^i^ 7^ pupil Ouvld now (ofct tJki re. 

Ja tna Boataate, " The bird flies twift- moiiaaw oenteneu to b§ eorrutai^ JH| 



Jjy **how do jon pane eke 7 tird 7 fUet ? chovU be rtmatai to mtm « teeff «( vtr- 
saH^^ 360 rec tthewi. 



AUJEiyVlVEA 51 

SENTENCES TO BE WRHTEN. 

862. Will you write down two sentences, using in qpe the definite, 
and in the other the indefinite article ? One| containing a correctly used 
before u long ? One, having a definite article correcUy used before tlie 
consonant h? 

Will you write two noom, the names of different things in th« 
school-room ? Two, the names of different cities ? One sentence, hav- 
ing a proper noun used as a common noun ? 



XXX. OF ADJECTIVES. 

■j . 

363. An ADJiscTivE is a word joined to a noun, to de- 
scribe or define it ; as^ " An obedient son.'' 

364. In English, an adjective is varied only to express the 
degrees of comparison. There are three degrees of com- 
parison — ^the positive, the comparative, atid the superlative. 

365. The positive degree simply describes an object ; as, 
" John is good" 

366. The comparative degree increases or lessens the pos- 
itive in meaning ; as, " William is better than John." It 
implies a comparison between two. 

367. The superlative degree increases or lessens the posi- 
tive to the highest or lowest degree ; as, "Thomas is the 
best ;" " Walter is the worst.'^ 

368. It implies a comparison between three or more. 

369. The simple word, or positive, if a monosyllable, (1.) becomes the 

comparaUve by adding r or er, and the superlative by adding ti or est, to the 
end of it : as, urise, wiser, wisest ; grp.at,jp^pater, greatest. 

370. In words of more than one syllable, the comparison is usually made 
oy placing^ the adverbs more and most before tlie positive; as, benevolent, more 

benetx>lenty most benevoierit. 

871. The comparison is sometimes formed by the adverbs less and leout / 
aS; wise, less wise, least Aiyise. 

372. Dissyllables (2.) endin? in y. as. happy, lovely, and m U, after a mute, 
(3.) as, able, ample, or accented on the last syllable, as, discreet, polite, easily 

XXX. What is the meanins^ af the What does H imply f 368. 
word adjective ? 95. ^ What is a monosyUable ? 369. 

What is an adjective ? 363. Ohre an How are monosyllables oompared ? 369 

txample. Give an example. 

How man^ degrees of comparison are How are dissyliables compared ? 372. 
kere ? 304. What eflfbet do less and least have oa 

Will yoa namft them > adigethrH ? Wtl, 

What does the poaitiTe degree do ? WhM Is a dissyllable ? 372. 
385. Glve^ example. WUfyom spell the comparative and so 

What does the comparative degree do? perlative decrees of tUflet lovely 1 am 

m. Give aa exaraple. pUI discreet 7 poliul 372. 

What does it imply ? 3G6 Which are the mutes ? 372. 

What does sMftrUaive mean ? 109. Flow do words of more than two sylla 

What does the saperlative degree do ? hies almost invariably form their com\^ 

^ CHTeaa^esemple. isonP372. 

n.) A word nf ou» lyllaUe. (8.) A word tA \yn w^WiItAvft. 

0.) b, k, p, * mnd e uxi f baM. air««ix«tas. 



S^ ENULlblJ (iKAAl&lAK. 

aduat of er and est ; as, Iisppier, happiest; abler, ablest, 4tc. Words of mora 
than two syllables hardly ever admit of these terminations. 

S73. In som» words, the superlative is formed by adding the adveib wunt 
to the end <^ tliem ; as, nethermost, vUermost, uppermost. 

374. Soma adjectives, having in themselves a superlative signification, dc 
not admit of comparison ; as, extreme, perfect, right, wrong, in^nte, ceaselett^ 
supreme, onmtpotent, eternal. 

375. B^ adding ish to adjectives, we have a sli^ d^^ree of comparisot* 
below the positive ; as, black, blackish; salt, saltish. 

376. Very eicpresses a degree of quality, but not the highest 5 as, '' good/ 

" •*'2J_go*>^« 

377. Words used in counting ana numbering are called numeral ao^ectives, 

M, one, two, three ; first, second, tliird. These adjectives are not compared. 

378. An adjective put without a noun, with the definite article before h 
becomes a noun in sense and meaning, and may be considered as such in pan* 
ing ; as, '* Providence rewards the good, and punishes the bad.^^ 

nJTUBL zv. 

Adjectives belong to the nouns which they describe. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
"John is sincere,^^ 
879. John is a proper noun, of the third person, singp 

LAR NUMBER, MASCULINE GENDER, and in thc NOMINATIVE CASK 

10 iff, by Rule VL 

29 is a NEUTER VERB, in the indicative mood, present 
TENSE — " 1. I am ; 2. You are ; 3. He or John is," — made in th« 
THIRD PERSON SINGULAR, and 8^608 with Jokii, according to 
Rule VII. 

Sincere is an adjective, — ** sincere, more sincere, most sin- 
cere," — ^made in the positive degree, and belongs to John^ by 
Rule IV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** You are studious." ** One man has come.'' 

** John is more studious.'' " Two men have departed." 

" William is most studious." " Twenty men will sail." 

'' Mary is intelligent." '' James wrote his name <ui the first 

" James is active." page." 

** Thomas is le» active." " Here conies a great man." 

" Charles is he^py.'f " Here comes a greater man." 

** Mary is tall, fcnisao ia liAer." '' Here comes the greatest man." 

** No c<Mnposifkm is perfect." " The first fleet contained five hundre<f 

^ Religion makes its votaries happy." dum." 



. IsMT.^ compared ? Why ? 374. ' perlative degrees of good ? tZI T 

Will you name •ereral others that are tittle 1 
not eompared ? 374. ^ When is an adjective to be cossiderad 

How IS the superlative Inniad la the a noun ? 378. 
word upper f 373. -» What is the rule for the adjaetive ? IV 

What is the efTect of ish added to ad- In the phrase, " John is sincere," how 

jeetiTes ? 375. Give an example. do you parse John 7 is ? tmesrt 1 379 

What is the force of vsry in compari- Why is sincere in the positive degree ? 

son ? 376 365 Why do yon call w a nanter vaib i 

What are numeral atjeetives; 377 157 
Ojve aa examph. Are they eompared .' ff^Lel the pupU nsxL taks tk$ mmttt 

377. tkot /oltois, ana jmtm as H%rs. 
WiMyofOL gpell the comparative and §a- 



MIONOIJKS. 85 

XXXI. 

380. Double comparatives and fiuperlatives, since Oi»y add 
nothing to the sense, should be avoided ; as, tcorsem tiwre wiatr 
&c. ; uso, Usaer^ supremest, most injinite^ &c. 

SENTENCES TO »E WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you write down two sentences, each containing a different 
adjective in the positive decree ? Two, with adjectives in the compara- 
tive decree ? Two, with ac^ectives in the superlative degree ? 

Q. Will you supply such adjectives in the following sentences as 

vill make sense? "A boy studies his lesson." "A ^— boy 

eserves punishment.'* ** A man helps the man." " Mer- 
chants own ships." "The instructor loves scholars** 

" William is a scholar, Rufus is a ^— one, but Thomas i , 

one that I ever saw." 



XXXIL OF PRONOUNS. 

38i. A PRONOUN is a word used instead of a noun, to 
avoid a disagreeable repetition of the noun. 

382. A PERSONAL PRONOUN is SO Called, because it inyari- 
ably represents the same person. There are five personal 
pronouns — I, thou or you, he, she, it. They have per- 
son, number and case, like nouns ; and those of the third 
person have gender also. 

383. / is the first person, thou the second, Ae, she or tf, the 
third. He is masculine, she is feminine, and it is neuter. 

384. Pronouns, like nouns, have three cases — ^the nomi 
native, the possessive and the objective ; and two numbers — 
the singular and plural. 

385. Mint and thiney instep^ of my and thy, were formerly used in the 
solemn style, before nouns and adjectives beginning with a vowel or silent h ; 

as, " Blot out all mine iniquities." 

XXXI. Ii it correct to lay, "A lessor XXXII. What does the word jrro- 

ovil ?" Why not .' 380. wmn signify ? 120. ^ 

Will you correct the following inaccu- What is a pronoun .' 381. 

racies in eomimrison as I read them to Why is a personal pronoun so called ' 

jrou .' 38S. 

" He is intelligenter." How many personal pronouns are there 

*< She is the nrost wisest " and what are they ? 382. 

'< A womer evil." Why is this number said to include all 

" William is a bad boy; Joseph is a the pronouns? 134. 

irorsei -^ne." Which is the first person? the second? 

<* fie gave a more stronger proof of the the third ? 383. 

fitet than the other." To which of the pronouns do we apply 

** The pleasures of the mind are more gender ? 383. 

(1.) prcforahle than those of the body." Why is not gender applied to the first 

<* That table is ronnd, but this is a and second persons ? 136. 

#o>3ndor one, and that is the roundest of Which is masculine ? 383. which fern- 

tb« throe." inine ? 383. which neuter ? 383. 

*» This! is more square." How many cases have pronouns, and 

•• A more greater conrorn." what are they ' 384. 

*• The most fairest of all the daughters How many uml>ers ? 384. 

«f Bve." Will you decline /^ t^v.1 Ka^ «Ia* 



• His au»thor's exiromotit joy." it 7 127. 
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XXX J 1 1. COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

386. Compound personal pronouns are formed by adding 
Uie word self^ in the plural selves, to the 'simple pronouns, as 
himself f themselves, &c. 



PERSON. 

First, 



Second, 



Third. 



CASE 

Notn 
Poss, 
Obj. 
Nbm. 

Poss. 
Obj, 

Notn. 

Poss. 

Obj. 

Norn. 

Poss. 

Obj. 

Non. 

Poss. 

Otj. 



SINGULAR. 

Myself, 
Waiitinz. 
Myself, 
Thyself, or ) 
Yourself, ) 



Thyself, or ) 
Yourself, ) 
Himself, 



Himself, 
Herself, 

Herself, 
Itself, 

Itself, 



f LURAL. 

Ourselves. 

Ourselves. 
Yourselves. 

Yourselves. 
Themselves. 

Themselves. 
I'hemselves 

Themselves 
Tiiemselves. 

Themselves 



RUIiE V. 

Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which they 
siandy in gender^ number and person. 

EXEIICISES IN SYNTAX. 
John found his knife." 



« 



387. John IS a proper noun, of tJic mascumne gender, the 

THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, aild NOMINATIVE CASE tO 

found, by Rulf VI. 

Found is an active-transitive^ verb, in the indicativb 
MOOD, IMPERFECT TENSE — " 1. I found ; 2. You found ; 8. He 
or John found" — made in the tuird person singular, and 
agrees with John, by Rule VII. 

His is a personal pronoun, of the third persOxV singu- 
lar, masculine gender, and agrees with John, according tc 
Rule V.; in the possessive case, and governed by A?i(/c, by 
Rule I. 

Knife is a common noun, of the third person singular, 
NEUTER GENDER, the OBJECTIVE CASE, and govemcd by fowiul, 
according to Rule VIII. 



Ofwhnt number and person in nunc 7 
9ur8 1 me 7 toe 7 they 7 thine 7 you 7 
fours! 127. 

Of what gondcr^ number and person Ib 
Ael she7 U7 

Of what number, person and case is 
they 7 ours 1 his 7 hers 7 mine 7 

In what stylo were mine and thine for- 
mor)y u*»5d ? RH.*). 

xkxill. How are the compound per- 
to-jii pronounm formod i 386 



What is the rule for the agrcomcnt o" 

fiersunal pronouns in the phrase, '* JoL 
bund his knife" ? V. 

How do you parse John 1 387. 

Will you parse John in the phrase, 
" John found his knifn" ? 387. 

Will you purse found 7 his 7 knife 1 
387. 

5:^77*« learner should next parse the r« 
maininir ezereises in Syntax from the bock^ 
and Uidi Uilce th.e e/err.v;ic« lu be v^rvitcu 



••• 



PRONOUMB. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 
*' Jaioes obtained his request." *' Ye despise reproof.* 

** 1 will assist you." ** They mend their pens " 

*< He will receive his reward.'* « Maiy tore her handkerehict'' 
** She misused him." " Virtue has its reward." 

<* Sm ruins its votaries." « She deceived them." 

J. 
** An indulgent father will reprove <* John is in distress, and 1 will 

his son when (1.) he deserves assist him." 

it." ** I found Mary and her mother in 

* A dutiful son gladdens the hearts trouble, and (2.) comforted (8.> 

of his parents." them." 

EXERCJISES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you compose two sentences, each having a different persoiyi 
pronoun of the first person ? One, having a pronoun of the nrst per 
son plural ? 

Q. Will you fill up the following sentences with suitable pronouns, 
JO as to make sense ? " — lost my hat, bat found — again." <* Lei 
Harriet have — book, for — will need — to get her lesson." " The 
travellers lost — way, and the boys conducted — to — homes." 

i^. Will you fill up the following broken sentences with iuitaUle 

wonis to msike sense ? " Intemperance evil." " Washingtqb 

father of his ." «« Columbus America." •« BtSm, 

inhabitants." " The ocean is ^— • miles wide." •• 

- first man." 



XXXIV. OF ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

388. In the sentence, " Both wealth and poverty are temptations ; ^usi 
lends to excite pride, Uiis discontent 'j" you^rceive that the word that repre- 
sents wealth, and the word this poverty, fliis and that do, therefore, resem- 
ble pronouns, and may, for this reason, be called pronouns, «- 

389. When I sav, ''This house is naine, that bam is yours, the words this 
and that are joinea to nouns like adjectives, to define or speeity tfaem i tbey 
■wy, on this account, be called adjectives. 

390. Adjective pronouns^ then, are words that resemb]6 
both pronouns and adjectives. These pronouns are some- 
times called pronominal adjectives, or specifying adjectives. 

391. The ADJECTIVE pronouns may be divided into three 
•orts — the distributive, the demonstrative, and the indefinite 

392. The distributive are those that relate to persons or 
diings, taken separately and singly 

XXXrV. What are adjeetiye pro- One in which th«T feaemblo adjeetivei i 

aouDB ? 390. 389. 

Why are they bo Called ? 386, 389. Into how many lorts may these pto- 

By what other name have theie pro- nouns be dividoa, and what are thejf f 

•oun J been called ? 390. 391. 

Will you give an example in which Wha*. is a distributive pronoun ? 398. 
Cjieso words resemble pronouns i 388. 



a.) Adneb. g.) CoBjvartloa. %.^ k^V^^^^^I^ 



9B KNUL1811 (iMAMMAK 

998. mSTRIBUTlVB (1.) PRONOUNS. 
Each, every, either, and sometimes neither. 

394. Each retate* to two or more persons or things, taken separate!} ; as. 
** JSach of his brothers is dofng well." 

395. Etery relates to several persons or things, and signifies each cne ol 
thpoi, taken separately ; as, " Every man must account for himself.'' 

396. Either relates to two persons or things only, taken separately, and 
Hgnifies the one or the other ; as/* I have not seen either," Hence to say, 
"Either of the three," is incorrect. 

397. Neither means not either; that is, not one nor the othor ; an, 
"Neither of my friends was there." 

396. The demonstrative (2.) pronouns are those whicb 
precisely poJot out the things to which they relate. 

399. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Sing, Plu, 

This, These. 

That, Thos». 

Former, Former. 

Latter, Latter. 

400. TMs find these refer to the neareit persons or thinjfs, — that and ihow w 
iM nMMl <Kst€uit ; aSj " Ituse gloves are sap^or to those." " Both wealth aaid 
yK>v«rty mte temptations ; that tends to excite pride, this discontent." 

40L' The indefinite are those that refer to things in an 
indefinite or general manner. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 
402. Some, other, any, one,- all, such, none. CM 
these pronouns, one and other are declined like nouns. A»- 
0|j^r is declined in the singular, but it wants the plural. 

8mg. Plu. 

408. Nom. Other. Others. 

F0S9, Others, Others'. 

Oft;'. Other, Others. 

Shtg, Piu. 

404. iVom. One, Ones. 

Poss, One's, Ones\ 

OH. One, Ones, 

^e say, " This book," but " Tliese books f tho, " One man," " Twemj 
esr hence, 

405. Note L Adjective pronouns and numerals musi 

agree in number with the nouns to which they belong. 

Why is it so called .' 393 Wkiefa ar« lingttlar ? 399. Which pfn 

Which are they ? 393. ral ? 399. 

What does mcA refer to ? 394. Give What do tJas and tksse refer to ? 400. 
^Bexampte. What do that and those refer to ? Glytq 

* What does every relate to ? 395. Gito an example. 400. 
a example. What does imd^fimts mean I 81. 

What does ^Asr rekite to ? 396. Give What is an indefinite pronoun ? 40J 
an example. Which are they } 40S. 

What does neiiker mean .' 397. Wil! you decline d£*«r ? 403. 

What does ^^mvnsVratioe mean ? 398. Will you decline 0110? 404. 

What are demonstratiTe- pronooos ? Whr.t note do tou apply in paniag a4 

108. JeetiTe proBoaas^ Notb 1. 



WhHth are they .' 399. 



\ 



{L) So eaXUA flraai dulrituto, ladmd* emonc mw 
^ So cbIM fron danvwalralt, to vmm » "^•^ 
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KXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

•* These two hooks belong to me *' 

406. These is an adjective pronoun of the demonsirativs 
Idod, in the plural number, and belongs to books, according to 
Note I. 

Two is a NUMERAL ADJECTIVE, and belongs to h. • -iks, by Note 1 
Books, behng, 6lc. are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

** Every man performs his part in ** These men might remain witl 

creation.** us.** 

< Each man arrived at his station.'* ** Those men make many pre- 
' Either party can repair the in- tences to religion.** 

jury.'* ** All rational bein^ desire happi> 
' 8<»ne persons cannot acquire ness.** 

wealth." « By application almost any boy 
- Many people obtain riches with may acquire an honorable 

apparently little exertion.*' rank in his class.** 

** One boy labors for his improve- '* Good and virtuous men will, 

menu** sooner (1.) or later (1.), attain 

** This man neglects his, affairs." to happiness." 

" The. old bird feeds her young ones.^^ 

407. Ortes is an indefinite pronoun, representing birds ; in 

the common eENDER, THIRD PERSON PLURAL, in the OBJECTIVE 

CASE, and governed hy feeds, agreeably to Rule VIII. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** One boy influences many oih- others spend their time in idleness ; 

ers." the former will receive praise the 

" None act their part too well." latter censure." 
** Some scholars study diligently ; 

We caiinot say, " Them run/' but " They run" : hence. 

Note II. When a noun or pronoun is the subject of the 
verb, it should be in the nominative case. 

It is very common for persons in conversation to say, " Them books^'' 
« Tliem Iciiives," &c. instead of " Those books," " Those knives," &c. The 
inconreciness here alluded to consists in substituting a personal in the place oi 
an adjective pronoun : hence, 

Note ill. The pronoun them should not be used in th« 

place of these or those, 

-• % ' 

In the phrase, " These two books," ** Them will go." 
Slo. will jou parse these 1 two 1 406. ** Him and me wont to church." 

Will yon now take the book, and parse " Art thee well ?" 
tlM remaining exorcises under Note I ? ** Him who is diligent will improve.** 

In the phrase, " The old bird fcedi her Would you sav, *' Them knivei, ' o 

fonne ones," will you pass onesi 407, " These knives" .' Why ? III. 

Wul ybu correct by Note I. the follow- In what does the incorrectness cob 

!■£ examples, as I read them to you P sist ? III. 

" He will not come this two hours." Will you correct the following expies 

<* I dislike those sort of books." sions ? 

** I have two canes ; you may have aay ** Them boys are very idle." 
•f tham." " Bring mo ti>cm pens." 

Do we say, " Tftew run," or " Them " Which of them throe things do y«t 



I"? Why ? Note II. • prefer ?" 

Will yoo now eonect, by Xote IT. the {)CrT'ie pupU iiuni -mxX iidu itk^ 
§^lowi^ examplos as I read them to you ? dsei* to be writtea. 



(I.) AJvrrh. 



58 KNGLIASH tiiVAMMAK. 

SENTENCES TO BE WKllTEN. 

Q. Will you compose two sentences, each having a diiferent adjectiva 
pronoun ? One, having a demonstrative pronoun ? One, having an in- 
definite pronoun used as a noun ? 

Q. WUl you fill up with pronouns suitable to make sense the follow- 
ing phrases ? " When Harriet found — book, — tore — ,and then flung 
^- away." ** — man likes — farm, — merchandise," 

Q. Will you compose a proper example under Rule I. ? One undet 
Rule II. ? Rule HI. ? Rule IV. ? Rule V. ? Rule VI. ? 



XXXV. OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

408. In the sentence. '' That man is happy, who lives virtuously/' the 
word who is a pronoun, oecause it stands for a noun (the noun tnan), and it ia 
a relative, because it relates or refers to this noun in the same sentence i hence, 

409. A relative pronoun is a word that usually stands Tot 
some noun before it in the same sentence. 

410. There are three relative pronouns, viz. 

411. Who, which, and that. 

412. Who is used in speaking of persons j as, *' The man 
who came." 

413. Which is used in speaking of animals or things ; as, 
«• The bird which sings," " The tree which I planted." 

414p. Wliich, however^ is used in speaking of persons, when we wish to dis- 
tinguish one of two individuals, or a particular person among many others 
M, " Which of the two is he 1 " Which of them has gone V 

A 15. Hiatf as a relative, is often used, in speaking eithei 
of persons or things, in the place of who or which ; as, 

" The boy lliat reads," or, " The boy who reads f " The bird that flew," or 
'* The bird which flew j" " The bench that was made," or, ** The bench whicl 
was made." 

lyuit is used in preference to who or which, in the following cases >— 

1. In speaking ooth of penous and things 3 a£^ '' The man and the beaai 
that I saw, perished." 

2. In speakmg of children ; as, '^ The child that I met." 

3. After the adjective same ; as, ** He is the same man that we saw yester- 
day." 

4w After the superiative degree 3 as, " He is the wisest man that the world 
ever produced." 

6. After the relative who ; as, " Who that reflects." 

415 — 1. Exception. 77ut^, as a relative, cannot take the preposition Im 
mediately before it 3 as, ^* He is the same man with that you were acqusunted." 
For with tJiat, read v)0i wlwm. It is remarkable, however, that, when the ar- 
rangement is a little varied, the word dial admits the preposition 3 as, " He i* 
the same man tJuU you were acquainted with." 

XXXV. In the sentence, ** That man is speaking of persons ? Give an example . 

happy, who lives virtuously," what part 414. 

of speech is toJio ? Why f 408. What When may that be used ? 415. 

kind ? Why .' 408. Is it correct to say, " The child who" ? 

What is a relative pronoun ? 409. Why not ? " The same man who" ? Why 

Will you name them ? 411. not.' ** The wisest man which" ? Whj 

When do wo use who 1 Give an exam- not ? " Who, who reflects" .' Whv not 

/fJe. 413. 415 : J, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
When ^o we use loAiehl Give an ex- Wbat exception is mentioned ' 415—] 

m>/e 413. G\v« axi ex^wi^\«i. \WA. 

Oj what cases do we use wUdt, in 



I'KONOUNS. 

•tfit i We cau say, '* I'he man who" or " Tius meu who/' u&ing tJhe 
relative toA9 in speaking either of one man or more than one : tolio, tiien, is <A 
ootb numbers, and is thus declined i 

Singular, Plural, 

Norn, Who, Who. 

Poss, Whostf, Whose. 

Obf. Whom. Whom. 

417 Wfiich and that are of both numbers, but they are not declined, ex* 
cept that whose is sometimes used as the possessive case 'of which; as, " Is 
Ciere any other doctrine wficse followers are punished V* 

418. WJiose, used in llie manner last described, is made to represent three 
)vords ; as, " Philosophy whose end," for " the end of which." 

419. AjrdectdtiU signifies gcin^ btfort, 

420. The noun or pronoun which goes before the relative, and to which the 
^tive refers, is therefore called the antecedent of the rdative 3 as, '^ John, 

who has gone." Here, John is the antecedent of toho. 

421. When you are tdd that who, which, and thai are relatives, you 
should not get tlie impression that the last two are alwe^s relatives ; for that is 
a relative only when it is used in the sense of who or which; that is, when who 
or which may be used in its place, without destroying the sense 3 as^ ^ Here is 
the knife that I found," which can be altered to '^ Here is the kiufe which 1 
found," without injury to the sense. 

4^ T/iai, when it points out or specifies some particular person or thing, 
is reckoned an adjective pronoun. When not usea as a relative, nor as an 
adjective pronoun, it is reckoned a conjunction ^ as, ** He studies that he 
may learn." 

4^. Hence it appears that the word thai may be used sometimes as a rela- 
tive pronoun, sometimes as an adjective pronoun, and sometimes as a conjunc- 
tion. 

424w Since relative pronouns stand for nouns, as well as personal pronouns, 
they should therefore agree with nmins in the same particulars and by the same 
rule. RuLS V. wiU therefore apply to both. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" That man is happy who lives virtuously.^* 
425. That is a demonstrative pronoun, of the singular 
NUMBER, and belongs to man, by Note I. 

JVho is a RELATIVE PRONOUN, of the MASCULINE GENDER, THIRD 

PKiRSON SINGULAR, and Rgroos with maTif by Rule V. It is in 
the nominative case to lives, according to Rule VI. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED 

** That mail ia fortunate who es- ** I met the same man in the mar- 
capes censure." ket to-day (l.)» that i met 

«« The girl whom I saw, perished.** yesterday in the street.'* 

How maay numbers has who 1 416. Whon is that an adjective pronoun . 

Will you decline it ? 416—1. Give an example. 422. 

How many numbers have which and When a conjunction ? Give an exam 

thatl Are they declined ? 417. pie. 422. 

What exception to this ? 417. ^ow many different parts of speech 

When whose is used as the possessive may that represent ? 423. 

/ase of whichj how many wurds does it What is the rule for the agreement o* 

represent i Give an example. 418. relative /ironouns ? 424. 

What is the meaning of antecedent 1 Will you parse tluU in the phsase, 

419. »»Thatman"? 425. 

What is the antecedent of a pronoun? In the sentence, " That man is happy 

Give an example. 420. who lives virtuously," will you pane 

Js that always a relative ? 421 who ? 425. 

When is it a relative ? Give an ex> Will you now take the lMy^^^«sA-^^x«% 

tap)^ ^. the tcmaimuj;ex.otc?»e%\ 



I.) Adverb. 
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** You, who CHine tirst, §hould re- ** That house, which ftands on tb 
tire first." hill, once (1) belonged to me.' 

*• You taught the boy whose hat I " The boy whom I instruct leama 
found." well." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" The man which I saw.^^ 
426. Incorrect ; because, in speaking of persons, who, tohaae 
or whom Is generally to be used. It should therefore read, ^ Th* 
man whom I saw." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED, CONTINUED. 

** The bird whom I killed had made ** Thou who are in prosperity muM 
her nest." assist me in adversity." 

** The man which visited me has. ** He which shuns vice does gen- 
left town." erally practise virtue." 

'< That man is happy whom is vir- " I, who lives by your charity 
tuous." should be grateful." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you construct a sentence containing the relative who ? One, 
oontaining which 7 One, containing that ? 

Q. Will you fill up the following sentences with relatives correctly 

used ? " The man sins shall die." ** The boy studios will 

learn." " The bird - — sung so sweetly has flown." Will you fill 
up the following with one or more woids that will make sense ? ** In- 
temperance evils," " If truth sorry." 

Q. Will you embrace in different sentences, each of the follovdng 
words? Washington,* Columbus, Captain Cook, Indians, IVisdom, 
Riches, James Monroe, 



tVI OF COMPCaJTro 



XXXVI OF COMPCarND AND INTERROGATIVl 

PRONOUNS. 

4^. '' I took what you gave me.'^ 

" I took tiwl which you gave me." 

" I took tlie tiling Kidch you gave me." 

'* I took those tilings which you gave me." 

428. Bv examining tlie foregoing sentences^ you will see 9iat the woid 
what, in the first example, means the same as the words in italics in the sue 
cessive ones : the word wIuU, then, is clearly a pronoun ; and because it stands 
or more than one word, it is called a compound pronoun. I'he word before 

the relative which, in the phrase " that which," or 'the thing which," is tht 
•nteccdeut of which. Hence, 

429. What is a compound, relative pronoun, including 
both the antecedent and the relative, and is generally equiva- 
lent *0 THAT WHICH. 



InRtcad of saying, ** The man which 1 tences which mean the sitme as ** I tool 

■aw," what should I say ? Why ? ,426. what you gave me" ? 427. 

Will you correct and parse the remain- What words, then, does tohtctwitUid fiv 

hig exorcises, and then take the exercises 428. 
to be written ? Why is what a pronoun ? 4QS- 

XXXVI. WiU you repeat those sen- Why a compound pronoun? 



£/.) Adrerh. 



4S0. WhOj which, and tofuxt have sometimes lijc words tivr or soever an 
a«xed (1.) to them : and each combinaliou of this sort is called a compound 
relative ; as, whoever, whosoever, wkk/iever, whichsoever, 6cc. They are no« 
oAeu used. 

431. Who, which, and wJiai are called interrogatives, or relatives of the in 
lerro?ative kind, when they are used in asking questions ; as, " Who is he 7' 
'' Which is the book 7" " What are you doing 7" These relatives, you per 
eeive, have no antecedents, but relate to some word or phrase containcu in 
the answer, which is called a stibsequeiU, because it follows ailer tlie relative 
18, " Whom did you see V Am, " John.'* Here fohn is tlie subsequent to 
which whom refers. 

ASSL. Hence it follows, that antecedent and subsequent are opposed to each 
ather in meanmg ; the former signifying ^otrig- before,ikie \B.iier follawing q/ler 

43S Whether was formerly made use of to express interrogation ; as 
^'Whetoer of these shall I choose V but it is now seldom used, the interrogative 
10^^ »wmAy\ng its place. 

434. widen, what, and, as we have already seen, that, when joined to 
\KHuis, are ac^ective pronouns $ as, " imto which promise our twelve tribes.'' 

435. When what and which are joined to nouns in asking questions, thev 
ve called interro^tive adjective pronouns ; as, " Which horse did he take V' 

436. In some mstances, we find what used in the sense of an interjection 
\», ** What ! take my money, and then my life V^ 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" I will leave what is useless,^ 

437. Whatj in the example above, mean? the same as " that which," or 
" the thing w uch" : we will, therefore, in parsing it, bear in mind that it hat 
te government ana agreement of two separate words. We will first parse it 
tt stauchng for Uiing, and secondly for which. 

Wiud 18 a COMPOUND RELATIVE PRONOUN, and is equivalent 
to " that which," or " the thing which." In representing thingf 
it may be considered a pronoun of the third person sinqu 
LAR, NEUTER eENDER, in the OBJECTiYE CASE, and governed by 
Uave, according ta Rule VIII. 

ffhaty in representing whuh, may be considered a relative 

PEONOUN of the THIRD PERSON SINGULAR, NEUTER GENDER, and 

relates to thing for its antecedent, 'according to Rule V. and in 
the NOMINATIVE CASE to IS, by Rule VI. 

is is a NEUTER VERB, in the indicative mood, present 
tense — " 1. I am ; 2. You are ; 3. He or which is" — ^made in the 
third person singular, and agrees with lohichy the relative 
part of the pronoun what, according to Rule VII. 

Useless is an adjective, in the positive degree, and belongs 
to whfxtj by Rule IV. 

flow may what be described ? 429. When are what^ tduch^ and that adjeo- 

Will yon give three examples of com- tive pronouns ? Give an example. 434. 
* pronouns formed by annexing ever Which of the relatives are sometiiDM 



1 430. interrogative adjective pronouns .' When? 

What is the meaning oTamezed 1 430. 435. 

When are who, wkiek, and what called When I say, " What ! rob nx: of my 

Mterrogatives f 431. money, and then take my life ''* in what 

What are the nouns called, to which lense is tohat used ? 436. 
mterrogatives refer ? 431. In the sentence, " I will leave what to 

What ill the meaning of subsequent 1 useless,** how do yen parse what! is? 

B. useless 1 ASH. 
Whv ID called ? 431. What does what stand for ? 437. 

la the phrase, " Whom did yon see ?'* Do you »»r9e^it as one »vord or twof 

"John*' which word is the subee- Wliattwor toT. 
? 431. 0:Cr T^ i^pa HMW iMwa ipw** \Jk» ^v 

mmxang erercittt en tke v*'****"^ ^j^^ 

** tl.) MirmA altar. 
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EXERCISES. IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

•« James will do what is proper." " William demands wl^at 1 caiino« 
" You heard what I said." give." 

• Whatever improves delights " They advocate what is eiccei- 
him." lent." 



XXXVII. OF THE VERB. 

438. A VERB is ,a word that ex;^resses action or bkino. 
Verbs are of three kinds — ^active, passive, and neuter, 

439. An active verb expresses action, and the actor la 
always the nominative case ; as, *' John runs." Active verbs 
are either transitive or intransitive. 

440. An active verb is transitive, when it either has or 
may have an object after it, on which the action terminates ; 
as, " John beats William." 

441. An active verb is intransitive, when it neither has 
nor can have an object after it. 

442. Passive means suffering or receiving, 

443. When I say, " John is beaten by William," is beaten is a verb, because 
it expresses action; and it is' a passive verb, because it expresses die action 
received by John ; and if John receives the action, then he is the object of it « 
hence, 

444. A passive verb expresses action or effect received. 

445. The object is always its subject or nominative case 

446. Active nominative, or actor, " John strikes William.* 

447. Passive nominative, or object, "William is struck 
by John." 

448. B^ examining the foregoing examples, you will see that when the verb 

18 active, its nominative is Ukewise active ; and when the verb is passive, it* 
nominative is likewise passive. 

449. The passive voice is a convenient mode of expression on occasioni 

when we wish to state what has been done, without exposin? the author ; thus, 
instead of saying, " William struck John," 1 can, to avoid alluding to William' 
say, " John was struck." 

XXXVII. What is the meaning of In the example, " John is beaten b§ 

rrbl* William," which ia the vetb? Why 

WhyeoeaUed? 143. What kind? Why? 443. 

What ia a verb i 438. Which word is the object ? Why ? 443 

What is an active verb ? 439. What, then, ia a passive verb ? 444. 

What is always its nominative? Give Which ia the nominative to apaasiT 

n example. 439. verb, the agent or the object ? 445. 

Wlilpit is the meaning of tranaitivt 1\ of la the nominative to an active verb act 

taCnmntive 7| ivo or passive i Give an example. 448. 

How may active verbs be divided? 439. Is the nominative to a passive verb aA 

When ia an active verb transitive ? Give tive or passive ? Give an example. 448 

an example. 440. In what particular is the passive voiof 

When is an active verb intransitive? a convenient form of ex jression? Give ai 

OivB an example. 441. example. 449. 

Wha.t JB the meaning of fossioe ? 44S. What ia the meaning of neiUer ?$ 



450. A neuter verb is one that is leither active nor pas- 
fixe, expressing simply being or existence in a certain 
state ; as, " lie sits" ** He is at home.*' 



• XXXVIII. MOOD, OR MODE. 

451 . Mood, or mode, is the manner of representing action 
or being. 

452. '1 he INDICATIVE mood is used simply for indicating 
CNT declarmg a thing, or asking a question ; as, <« I walk ;" 
^* Do I wala V* 

453. The potential mood is used for expressing possi- 
bility, libert^f, power, will, or obligation, either with or with- 
out asking a question ; as, " I may go ;" " May I go f ** He 
must read,'' ^c. 

454. Of the sgbjunctiys mood. The terra subjunctive si^ifies subjoined 

or added to. 

465. When I gay, " I will go, if he desire it/' the phrase '' if he desire it" is 
added to ^e one before it i hence we say, " if he desire it'' is in llic sul>- 
onctive mood. The term, however, is limited to such sentences as are pre- 
ceded by the coiyunctions i/, unless, alUwugh, except, lest, &G., which hnply 
doubt or some micertainty. 

456. The subjunctive mood is used for expressing doubt 
or uncertainty. 

457. A verb in the subjunctive mood may be ex:prcssed in two difToreni 
forms. It is equally correct to say, " If he is poor, he is respected," and '' If 
he be studious, he will excel." The verbs be ana is are both in the present 
tense ; and since each has the conjunction if before it, each is in the subjuuc 
tivemood. 

458. The phrase '' If he be studious" means the same as ** If he will b* 

studious j*' it therefore plainly implies future time. 

469. On the contraiy, in the phrase " If he is poor," the sense plainly is, 
'If he is now, at the present time, poor," without any reference to future time. 

4G0. Hence it appears, that, in one form of the verb, dmibt oidy is implied ; 
Hid in the other, botn dofubt and future titne. 

What is a neater verb ? Give an exam- How is the term suijunetios limited 

pb. 450. 455. 

Dow many kinds of verbs are there, and What is the subjunctive mood used for 

what are they? 438. 456. 

XXXVni. What is the meaning of How many different forms has it ? 457 

'? 106. Give an example of each. 457. 






What is mood ? 451. In what tense are the verbs be and is 1 

What is the meaning of indicatioel 457. 

Its In what mood is 9ach with the con- 

What is the indicative mood used for ? junction if before it ? 457. 

vive tn example. 458. What does " If ho be studious" mean, 

What is the meaning of potential ? S12. as it respects time ? 458. 

Whtt is the potential mood used for? What tense, then, is referred to f iX 

ui«s an example. 453. What does "If ne is poor" mean, in 

Whit is the meaning of subjunctive 1 respect to time ? 459. 

^ What idea, then, is implied in the one 

!■ what mood is « If he desire ft" ? form ? 460. 

•^ What two \dca« \tv1V« iA\«« laiTcv\ ^Rft 
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461. The vero is corresponds with the common form of the ver > to 6e « 
the indicative mood, present tense j as, " I am^ you are, he is :" — we witt^ 
therefore, when the verb is varied as usual, call it the common form of the sub' 
junctive mood 3 and when the verb is not varied in the diflcrent persons, w» 
will call it the svhjvnctive form, since this form is peculiar to this mood. You 
slmuld here be informed that this distinction relates onjy to the present tense 
it being customary to vary the terminations of the verb in the remaning tenses, 
as usual. 

462. The following general rules will direct you in the proper use of tlie 
uhjunctive mood 1 

463. When any verb in the subjunctive mood, prcsert 
tense, has a reference to future time, we should use the 

SUBJUNCTIVE FORM. 

Present Tense. 

•464. Singular. PluraL 

1. If Hove. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou or you love. 2. If ye or you love. 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

465. When a verb in the subjunctive mood, present tenae 
las no reference to future time, we should use the 

COMMON FORM. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

i. If thou lovest, or) 2. If ye love, or ) 

If you love. J If you love. J 

3. If he loves. 8. If they love. 

466. Other conjunctions, besides if, are used before the subjunctive mood 
O^is perhaps used most frequently, because it implies doubt more strongly thas 
most others. 

467. By the foregoing, you may perceive that when the verb is in the sub- 
lunctive form, some auxniary verb is always understood ; as, ** He wijl not be 
pardoned unless he repent,'' that is, " unless he will reoent ^" " If thou ever 
return, thou sliouldst be Uiaukful,'' that is, ** if thou shouidst ever return." 

468. A verb in the indicative mood is converted into the subjunctive^ com 
mon form, simply by placing a conjunction, implying doubt^ before it | ei , 
" I walk/' the mdicative mood, becomes subjimctive oy prenxing if; thus, 
« If I walk." 

469. In like manner, a verb in the potential may be changed to the tub- 
vnclive ; as, " 1 can go" is the potential ; '' If I can go," the subjunctive. 

470. Of the IMPERATIVE MOOD. WThen I say, ''John, mind your book, 

I command John to do something ; and because imperative means command' 
ingf we say that mmdf in the phrase above, is in the imperative mood. 

V^Tith what does the verb i« eorreapond ? froqnently in the subjonctive mood ? 4G9 
461. What does "He will not be pardmed 

How is the verb varied in the eomnuHi omen he repent" mean ? 467. 
form of the uibjunctive mood ? 461. What, then, is understood f AISl. 

Why called common f How varied fai ** If thou ever return, thou ihouldai he 

the subjunctive form? Why called sub- thankful:^ what does thi« mean .' 467. 
Htnctive ? 461. What, then, is understood ? 467. 

How is thia diatinction limited f 461 . What is always understood in this form / 

How are the remaining tensee varied I 467. 
461. How may a verb in the indicative mood 

When do we me the lubjoneUve form ? be converted into the subjunctive ? 468. 
463. How can the potential be changed to 

Will you conjugate the veil) Ioo« in this the subjunctive ? Give an example. 49. 
Ibrm, in the present tense f. 464. In what mood is "John, mind yoytt 

When do we use the eonunon form? studies?" Why? 470. 
tC5. What is the meaning ol iM|Mr«l»et 

IVbj it the ecnjanatioa if used most 470 



MUOU. 

471. This mood, for reasons assigned before, 214.) embraces the fol owing 
pciticulars i 

1. Command ; as, " John, sit up." 

2, Entreaty ; as, " Do visit me." 

S. Exiiortoigj as, ^* Remember mv counsel." 
4. Permitting : as, " Gro in peace." 

472. The imperative mood^ then, is used for commaiiding, 
entreating, exhorting, or permitting. 

473. The application of this mood is limited to the second person ; as 
''John, come to me}" because, in uttering a c<HnmBnd, makinj; an. entreatj^ 
fcc. we must necessarily address some one ; hence you ean see the reasoa 
ivhy this mood has but one person, viz. the second. 

474. We cannot, with any propriety^ command a person to-day, or in pres 
ant time, to do any thing in past time, yesterday for mstance 5 consequently a 
verb in mis mood cannot have any past tense. 

475. When I command a person to do any thing, the performance of the 
command must take place in a period of time subs^uent to that of the com- 
mand ; that is, in future time ; but the command itself must, from the very 
aature of the case, take place in present time : this mood, therefore, cannot, 
ftricti V speaking^ have any future toise : hence, 

476. A verb m the imperative mood must be in the present t^ise, and u 
the second person. 

477. Of the infinitive mood. In the phrases, '' John begins to sine,' 
" rhe boys begm to sing," " Thou beginnest to smg," you perceive that tne 
verb to ting is not varied to correspond with the number and person of its 
difierent agents, JoAn, tiu boys, and thou : hence to sing is said not to be 
Cmitcd eitter by person or number. 

478. This mood, then, is property denominated in/inUivef signifying not 
Hmited: hence, 

479. The infinitive mood is used to express an action 
not limited either by person or number. 

480. 7V>, the usual sign of this mood, is sometimes understood ; as, ** Let 
me go," instead of" Let me to go 5" " I beard him say it," for " I heard him 
t? say it." This little word to, when used before verbs in this maimer, is not 
t preposition, but forms a part of the verb, and, in parsing, should be so con- 
liuercd. 

481. From the foregoing, it appears that there are five 
moods — the indicative, the imperative, the potential, the 
subjunctive, and the infinitive. 

flow manj particulars does thn mood WhaX u the moaning of in^finitioe 7 

•rabrace? 471. Why so many? 214. 478. 

What, then, is the imperative mood In what mood is smg^ in the phrafles, 

vmA fur ? 472. Give an example of com- <* John begins to sing," " The boys bcein 

maoding.' ono of entreating? one of ex- to sing/* " Thou beginnest to sing^'? 

kirttng? one of permitting.' 471. 477, 478. 
How many persons has this mood ? 473. In what particulars is this mood reckon 

What person Is it ? 473. ed not to be limited ? 477. 
Has this mood any past tense ? Why? What, then, is the infinitive mood used 

m. for? 479. 

When I command a person, when, if at What is the usual sign of this mood 

in, must the performance of tne command 460. 

we place? 475. Is it always expressed? Give an exam 

. When, or in what time, must the ecun- pie. 480. 
■and Itself be given? 475. How is the sign to to be parsed ? 480 

Has thu mood, then, any future tense ? Why parsed with the verb ? 480 
fTS. How many moods are there, an wha« 

How many tenses, then, has ii ? How are they ? 481. 
«»By persons' 476. 

6* 
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XXXIX. OF ThiNSE. 



482. The present tense expresses what is now taking 
place ; as^ " John swims." 

483. This tense is oflen employed to express the actions of porscms loMg 
unce dead ; as, " Seneca reasons and morahzes well." 

484. The present tense, preceded by the words when^ be/ore, after , as §oon 
0$, Slc, is someiimes usea to point out the relative time of a future action ; a% 
" When be arrives; he will hear tlie news." 

485. This tense is elegantly applied to qualities and things indnch are hr 
their nature unchangeable $ as, ** Truth is eternal 3" " William boldly asserted 
there was no God j" properly, " is no God." 

486. In animated (l.) historical narrations, (S.) this tense is sometimes used 
for the imperfect ; as, ** He enters the territory oa the peaceable inhabitanta j 
he fights and conquers, takes an unmense booijf, wnich he divides among hif 
soldiers, and returns home to enjoy an empty triumph." 

487. The imperfect tense expresses what took place in 
time past, however distant ; as, ** John died." 

48d. The pcr/cc^ <cn5e expresses what has taken place, 
and conveys an allusion to the present time; as, "I have 
finished my letter." 

44$9. When any particular period of past time is specified or alluded to, w« 
use the imperfect tense } as, " John wrote yesterday ;" but when no particular 
past time 11 wpecified, we use the perfect tense ; as, '' I have read Virgil many 
times." 

490. The perfect tense and the imperfect tense both denote a thing that is 
past ; but the former denotes it in such a manner that there is still actually re- 
mainii^ some part of the time to slide away, wherein we declare the thmg has 
been done ; whereas the imperfect denotes tlie thing or action past, in such a 
manner, that nothing remains of that time in which it was done. If we speak 
of tlie present century, we say, ** Philosophers have made great discoveries in 
the present century j" but if we speak or the last centur^^ we say, " Philoso* 
phers made great discoveries in the last century."— •'' lie has been much 
afflicted this year." " I have this week read the king's proclamation." " 1 
have heard great news tliis monung." In these instance^. He has been^ 1 hats 
read, and heard, denote things that are past ; but they occurred in this year, 

XXXIX. What is the meaning of yes- What doea the pftrfeet tense expren t 

era ? 173. Give an example. 4B8. 

What does the present tense express? '* John wrote jRRterday.'* What ttass 

489. Give an example. 48S. is the verb in here ? 4^. 

" Seneca reasons well.'* What tense is Why is this tmro used ? 489. 

employed here ? Why? 483. ** I have read Virgil many times.** Why 

lu the phrase " Wboi he arrives,** is the perfect tense used here ? 489. 

future time is alluded to : why, then, is What do both the perfect and imperfeel 

.'he present employed ? 484. denote I 490. 

Vio we say, " There is,'* or ** there was How does the former denote it ? 490. 

DO God?" Why ? 485. How does the latter ? 490. 

What is the meaning ofantTnaUdl 486. Do we say, " Philosophers wmle,** m 

Meaning of narrations 1 486. ** have made, giuat discoveriee in the pres* 

«* He enters the territory,'* &c. Why is ent century ?" Why ? 490. 

the present tense used i 486. Which ten.^o do we fise in speaking of 

What u tl»B moanii'g of imperfect ? 181. the last century ? 490. Give an example. 

How came this terra to be used, to de- 490. 

note an action past and finished ?* " I hnye this week read the ldng*s proe- 

What does the imperfect tense express ? lamation." " I have heard great news 

4(f7. Give an example, 487, this morning." Which are the verbs usee 

Meaning of perfectly in theae tNvo texvVewcea'. 490. 
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til this week, and lo-ciay $ and still there remains a part of this year, Dioek and 
day, whereof 1 speak. 

490—1. In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever the action 
IS connected with the present time, by the actual existence, either of the authoi 
or of the work, thou^ it may have been p^ormed many centuries affo j but 
^ neitlier the author nor the work now remams, it cannot be used. We ma^ 
say, ** Cicoro has voriiUn orations ;" but we cannot say, " Cicero hag written 
poems f* because the orations are in being, but tlie poems are lost Speuking 
of priests in general, we may say, " They hteotf m all aees, claimed great 
powers •" because the generaJ order of the priesthood still exists i but u* we 
q>eak of the Druids, as any particular order of priests, which does not now 
xist, W9 cBnEot use this tense. We cannot say, " The Druid priests hxr* 
Udmud great powers f but must say, ** The Druid priests claitned great pow- 
m f* bMause that order is now totally extinct. 

491. The pluperfect tense expresses what had taken pkce 
at BoiDC past time mentioned ; as, ''I had finished my letter 
be^re my father returned." 

492. The Jirst future tense expresses what will take place ; 
as, " John will come." 

493. The second future expresses what will have taken 
place, at or before some future time mentioned ; as, ''I shall 
have finished my business before the steam-boat starts/' 

494. Tense is the distinction of time, and admits of six 
rariations, namely — the present, the imperfect, the perfect, 
Ihe pluperfect, and the first and second Aiture tenses. 



XL. OF PARTICIPLES. 

496. In the phrase, '' I found a man laboring in the field,^' the word IcJuir- 
mg shows what the man was doing, and therefore resembles a verb. Wlien J 
my, '' The laboring man should not be wronged,'' Laboring is joined to the 
■oyn flMm, to descnne it, and therefore resembles an adjective. 

406. The word laboring, then^ partakes of the nature of two different parts 
c^ speech ; and since participle signifies partaking of, we wiP call such words 
as utboringf participl^. 

Wh«i do they denote ? When did these Give an example. 493. Why called first 

things oeeor ? 490. fhture ?* 

To what maT the perfect tense in gen- What does the second fhture express ? 

al be applied r What oxceptiun is men- Give an example. 493. 
. MMd ? 490^—1. How many tenses are there in all, anc^ 

Do we say. " Cicoro wrote," or ** has what are they ? 494. 
■rtttm, orations ?" ♦* Cicero wote," or In what mood is " He runs" ? Why \ 

" has witUHt poems ?" Why » 490—1. 459. «« Does he run ?" Why ? 458. "J 

In speaking of priests, in general, why may run" ' Why ? 453. " Should I have 

da W0 say, ^ They have in all ages studied?" Why? 453. " If he accept"? 

elauaed great powers." 490— 1. Why? 456. '^ If he accepts"^? Why? 

Can we say, ** The Draid priesU have 456. '* To sing" ? Why ? 479. 
tUmad creat powers" ? What should we In what tense is " He sings" ? Why i 

■ay ? Why ? 490—1. 488. «* Did he sing ?" Why ? 487. «♦ Ha 

What IS the meaning of pUiperfut 7 has read"? 488. Why? ** Had he writ- 

188. ton" ? '491. Why ? « Shall K<^ Vk >." 

What does the pluperfect tense ez- 492. ^* I B\\aW\\«LVQ^xvQ;^^ >. ^\v^\ ^SS^ 
pnM/49L Give aa example. 491, XL. "W^mA v^T^aot%^^e^\v^o%%^«k«^- 
_^ Meaaiag of/kturs 7 177. ing resemble ? Gvv* «a ^x^tiv^X^. !^\si». 
tVhal dees the first future express? What \a \Vie wvosflaV» t<^ paTl\ g fr»-v w 

*8m f|«i»alioii tn \^\ . 
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197. All participles are derived from verbs ; thus, fitun labcr comes toDot 
img ; from beat, beating ; rg'oice, r^oidng, &c. t hence, 

498. The participle is a word derived nrom a verb, and 
partakes of the nature of a verb and adjective. 

499. When I say, " John is writing,'' the participle writing ikawB wfaal 
fohn is now doings, but has not finished^ uniting, then, may be called a^rw- 
ent participle : hence, 

500. The present participle eiq>resses what is now taking 
place, but not finished. 

501 — 1. This participle always ends in ing; as, tinning, fighting, weeping 
hying, &c. There are many words of this termination, \mich are not parti 
dcdes ; as, morning, evening, which are nouns ; wnnteresting, untaiiaMtup, 
wnich are adjectives. The tact that these cannot be formed from verbs w& 
fiimish you with a certain rule for distingmshing the participle from all oth^ 
words of the same termination ; bs, for instance, unintereating, we know^ is not 
a participle, because there is no such verb as uninterest, from which to form k. 

501. '^ The letter is written.'' Here the participle toritten shows that the 
act of writing is past and finished } it may then be called a perfect partici)^ i 
h&ace, 

502. The perfect participle expresses what is past and fin- 
ished. 



502—1. This participle may always be distinguished by its making 

with having ; thus, hamng wrnten, having sung, &c. Here toritten and sung 
are perfect j>articiples. 

503. *' John, havmg written his letter, sealed it.'' Here you doubtless per 
cdve that the act of writing took place before that of sealing; also, that the 
participle is composed of two worcu, hamng and toritten ; it may then be call 
ed a compound participle, and because it denotes also an action past and finish 
•d, it may very properly be called a compound perfect participle : hence, 

504. The compound perfect participle expresses what took 
place before something else mentioned. 

504—1. This participle is formed by pladng the present participle having 
before the perfect participle of any vero 3 as, having foJtght, having cipherta 



XLl FORMATION OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

505. Struck s a perfect participle, from the verb strike, and this you luiofi 
because it makc;J sense joined with having', as, having struck. 

From what are all participles derived . Haoing voritUn^ having gting. Whi^ 

407. (five an example. 497. are the perfect participles here ? 508. 

What in a particiy le ? 498. ** John, having written hia letter, seal 

When I say, "John is writing,** what ed it." Which took place first, tiit 

does writing snow ? 499. writing or sealing ? 503. 

What, then, may it be called ? 499. Of what is this participle composed 

What, then, is a present participle f 503. 
500. What, then, may it be called ? 503 

What does this participle alwavs end What does hamng written denote in ret 

in ." 500 — 1. Give an example. 500 — 1. erence to time and action ? 503. 

Are all words ending in tn^ participles i What may it thence be called ? 503. 
Give an example of nouns of this termi- What does a compound perfect parti 

nation ? of adjectives ? 500 — 1 eiplc express ? 504. 
^ How. then, can the participle be dis- How is this participle formed / 504 

tJjij'uishbd ? Give an example 500—1. Give an example. 504. 

'^ TAe letter ig written." What does XLI. Striking, strudc, having ttmck 

tha pnrticipJe written show here ? What, Here ate 1\««© tottwt^^rA. ^v:\Vt5,\\kU!»« •. eai 

then, may it be called > 501. you teW wYvvda \% ^* wts^^iwH > V^^ 
^/i£ M a ;)eribot participle? 503. 500. Pertett? VJ Vf ^ Wa. Qoit«^warai^ 

*„ "^^ '""■'^ **»'* Participfo always be perfect ? V?Viy \ &Wi. . . . , ^ . 



SWi \*<»>* •*»^ v«»« >«»^»*'** ^»^^*" '^J*^^ 



:906. it, ^uM douMkMi •w«*ni!flet, if a variatioe of the vwb to6e,' eA,**l am, 
jroa are be is : now. byjohung it with ttruck, we can fonn Uie pauive wurb 
m ttmck; " Jokn strikes Joseph^ is active ; but " Joseph is struck ty Jobn*' 
J passive. 

507. In these two examples, you perceive that the sense of each is the 
same : hnce, bv means of tne ^asnve veii>, we are enabled to express, in a 
fifiorent form, the precise meanmg of the active, which, vou will oftentimei 
find, contributfss not a little to the variety and harmony of the laiwuage. 

60S. Bv examining the coiyugation of the verb to Be, you will discover thai 
h has, in all, ten vanaUons : viz. am, art, it, are, teat, watt, tcere, been, be^ and 
^«n^. £very passive verb must be composed of one of these ten variations, 
and the perfect nartictnle of any active transitive verit>. Thus, taking wat, and 
loiniiig it with the perfect participle of the verb beat, namdy, beaten, we form 
Hal pttsffive vert> vxit beaten^ to wmdi (vefixmg an object, or nominaUve caae, 
m nave the phrase, " lll^am was beaten/' 

609. It is a fact worthy to be remembered, that the passive vert> always 
retains the same mood, tense, number, and person, that the verb to be has, 1ms 
lore it is incorporated with the participle ; tnus, " He has been'' is the indica 
tive perfect, third oerson singular ; then, " He has been rejected," is likewise 
the indicative perfect, tturd person singular, passive. It cannot, therefore, be 
d fficult to tell the mood, tense, number, and person of any passive verb, if yoa 
V a familiar with the conjugation of the verb to be. 
From the foregoing paroculars, we derive the followinf general rule i 

510. All passive verbs are formed by aaaing the perfect 
participle of any active-transitive verb to the neuter verb to be. 



XLII. OF THE AUXILIARY VERB. 

511. Auxiliary verbs are those by the help of which the 
principal verbs are conjugated. 

512. The auxiliary verbs are may, can, mustf might, could, 
would, should, and shall. The fol\owing are sometimes aux- 
iliaries, and sometimes principal verbs : dOf be, have, and unU, 

513. When, in the formation of any tense, we use an auxiliary verb, thai 

tense is called a compound one ; and the tense formed by the pnncipal verb 
iloiie is called a simple tense. 



XLIII. SIGNS OF THE MOODS. 

514. The indicative mood may be known by the sense, or 
oy its having no sign except in asking a question ; as, " Who 
co mes here ?" 

Of what verb is the verb is a varia- What fact is ranntioned as worthy of 

Uon f 506. notice ? 509. . 

Will yon form a paflsive verb with is What mood, tense, nmnbor, and peiJ 

and struck 1 506. son is " He has been*^ ? 509. Is " He hat 

'^ John strikes Joaeph." How may the been rejected'* ? 509. 

sense of this sentence be expressed by a What will make the mood, tense, 4M 

faasire verb i 506. of passire verbs fluniliar ? 509. 

Wlmt advantage does the use of the How are all passive verbs formed .' 510 



passive verb often afford us ? 507. XLII What is the meaning of 

To what does it contribute ? 507. iary ^ 196. 

How many variations has the verb to What are auxiliary verbs ? 511. 
U in all ? 508. What are they ? 508. WU\ yon umiv© Uif^m^ ^'^ 

What will always compose one part of What verba M<i xjA^^XwiVsi ^"«k ^^x>K\«ac% 

a poMire werb ? 508, What the Qthor and pnncV^rtd xotV» I ^^a. 



7U KNULISli UKAMMAIt 

515. The [KHential mood has for its sigus Uie auxili&riet 
mayi eon, mnst, might, could, Ufould, and should ; as, ^* J 
coidd love,*' &c. 

516. The subjunctive mood has usually for its signs the 
conjunctions if, though, unless^ except, whether, and kst ; 84 
** Unless he repent," 6lc. 

517. The infinitive mood has usually fi>r its sign the word 
10 ; 9fi, to sing. 

518. The imperative mood may be distinguished by itr 
always being in the second person, and by its agreement 
with thoUf or ye, or you ; as, " Depart thou," &c. 



r 



XUV. SIGNS OP THE TENSES OF THE 

INDICATIVE. 



519. The present tense has for its sign the first form of 
the verb ; as, treep, remain, &c. ; excepting the occasional 
use of do ; as, "J do learn." 

520. The imperfect tense has no auxiliary for a sign, ex- 
cept did, v^hich is sometimes used. If, however, the verb ie 
not in the present tense, and has no auxiliary, it follows that 
It is in the imperfect ; as, '< I fought.'' 

521. The perfect tense has for its sign the word heme; as, 
haxje loved. 

522. The pluperfect has for its sign liad ; as, hcid loved. 

523. The first future has for its sign shaU or ufili ; as, 
9hall or toill love. 

524. The second future hat for its sign shall have or wil 
have ; as, shall have loved, or mil have loved. 

525. The indicative mood has six tenses. 

526. The subjunctive mood has six tenses. 

527. The potential mood has four tenses. 

528. The infinitive mood has two tenses. 

529. The imperative mood has one tense. 

What if Um lign of the potential mood ? Sign of the perfect ? 581. Give an •». 

US. Give an example 515. '^'"R''^* ^^* 

What ii the lign of the rabjnnetive Bignof the pluperfect ? 58S. Give i»« 

Mood f 516. Give an eaample. 516. example. 569. 

What is the aign of the infinitive mood ? Sign of the first fbture I SSIS. Give aa 
617. Give an example. 517. ~ example. 533. 

What is the sign of the imperative ? Sign of the second fiitnre f 584. Give 

518. nive an example. 518. an example. 584. 

JCLIV, What j« the sign of the pres- IIow many tensea has the indicativs 

mat indicative / 519. Giv^ an example, mood \ SS&. 

MM. Uovr many lYift «nYkV&tie\.V^% \ SSlb. 

Sign of Kite imperfitet ' 500 Give ma lVo>iv iBa»7 Vh« ^\An\.\i\) 9En. 

*W9mpf*». 520. How man^r Vk\«4{if\n\\.\^« \ ^S^^ 



VlfllUSS. 
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XLV. CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

630. Wbeo I ask you to raise your Voice, in reading, you reailily OBder 
iBcI vrbai I mean by voke ; but in ^jTammar, its application is somevdiat pe 

cnliar. Gnmmaticajly considered, it refers to the active and passive naliin 

c^ v^ba. 

^1. The CONJUGATION of a verb is the regular combini^ 
tion and arrangement of its several numbers, persons^ moodi 
Qd tenses. 

532. The coNJuoATieN of an active verb is styled tlM 
ACTIVE voicB, and that of a passive verb the passtvi^ yoicb 

533. Verbs are called regular, when they form their im 
( perfect tense of the indicative mood, and their perfect parti 

ciple, by the addition of ed to the verb in the present tense 
or d only when the verb ends in e ; a^s, 

Pres, Tense. Imp. Tense, Perf, Participle. 
I &vor. I favored. Favored. 

I love. I loved. Loved. 

534. When a verb does not form its unperfect tense ani 
perfect participle in this manner, it is called an irreoulai 
VERB ; as, 

Pres, Tense. Imp, Tense. Perf, Pa^i^pie. 
I am. I was. Been 



535. The regular verb love^ and the irregular ver^ to bt 
are conjugated as follows : — 

CONJUGATION. 
TO LOVE AND TO BE. 

ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE CONTRASTBL 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 



ACTITB TOICK. 

Singular, 
Pen. I love, 
t PtrM, Youlov^. 
3 Pen, He loves. 

PluraL 
1 Pen, Welov^ 
t Pen, You love. 
3 P^n. Tbey love. 



PRESENT TENSE. 
PAS^YE YOICE. 

Singular 
1 Pers. I am loved. 
S Pers. You are loved. 
3 Pet ' He is loved. 

Plural. 

We are loved. 

You are loved. 



1 

2 



1 
2 
3 Pere, They are loved. 3 Ptrs, They are. 



Pet a, 
Pers, 



NEUTEB 

Sifigular, 

1 Pers, I am. 

2 Pers, You are 

3 Pers. He is. 
PluraL 
We are. 
You are. 



Pers, 
Pers. 



XLV. WhatdoMVMotmaon ingnuft- When are verbs ealled rognlar? fiS 

ui 830. Give an example. 533. 

Meaning of Mi^ii/attOB? 317. Will you repeat after me the pfaaei 

What is the conjugation of an active tense, and name the inv^etio^Kv \AtAA v 

fvfb styled I 539l perfect poiVic'vpVo, ot \}ki« ^«Am S«m 

Wkat tktt eM^ugAtioa of a passive lovel 533. 

' / 5W * When ia a vexVi wtWfwi \Tt«iB»^*» * 

(}iv« an »TKra v!\t» 5SA. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



1. 
2 
3 

1. 

1 



Singukar, 
I loved. 
Yqu loved. 
He W^d, 

Plural 
We loved. 
Vou loved. 



5. They loved. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 

8ingtUar. 
1. I was loved. 
S. You wAre loved. 
3. He wajs loved. 
Plund. 

1. We were loved. 

2. You w^« loved. 

3. They were loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 
1. I have been loved. 
%, You have been loved. 
3. He has been loved. 
Plural. 

1. We have been loved. 

2. You have been loved. 
3. They have loved 8. They have been loved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular, 

1. I had been loved. 

2. You had been loved. 

3. He had been loved. 
Plural. 

1. We had been loved. 

2. You had been loved. 



Singular. 

1. I was. 

2. You were. 

3. He was. 

PktraL 
1. We were. 
2.JYouwere. 
3. They were. 



1. 

2. 
3. 

1. 

2. 



Singular. 
I have loved. 
You have loved. 
He h^^ loved. 
PluraL 
We have loved. 
You have loved. 



1. 
2. 
3. 

1. 

2. 



Singular. 
I had loved. 
You had loved. 
He bad loved. 

Plural. 
We had loved. 
You had loved. 



3. I'hey had loved. 



Singultxr. 

1. I shall or will Iov6. 

2. Yoih shall or will love. 

3. He shall or will love. 



Plural. 

1. We shall or \k ill love. 

2. You shall or will love. 

3. I^liey shall or will 

love. 



3. They had been loved. 



1. 

2. 
3. 

1. 

2. 
3 



1. 

2. 
3. 

1. 

2. 
3. 



FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. I shall or will belov- 1. 
ed. 2. 

2. You shall or will be 3. 
loved. 

3. He shall or wiii be 
loved. 

Plurcd. 

1. We shall or v*..« be 1. 
loved. 2. 

2. You shall or will be 3. 
loved. 

3. They shall or will be 
loved. 



Singular, 
I have been. 
You have been. 
He has been. 
Plural. 
We have bean. 
You have been. 
They have been 

Singular, 
I had been. 
You had been. 
He had been. 
Plural. 
We had been. 
You had been. 
They had been 

Singular. 
I shall or will be. 
You shall or will be 
He shall or will lie. 



Plural. 
We shall or will he. 
You shall or will be. 
They shall or will bt 



Singular. 

1. I shall have loved. 

2. You will have loved. 

3. He will have loved. 



SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
Singular. 
1. I shall have been lev- 1. 
ed. 2. 

have been 3. 



1. 



Sifigular. 
I shall have been. 
You will have beei 
He will have been 



1. 
2. 



PluraL 
We shall hava loved. 
You will have loved. 



ha i been 



You will 
loved. 
3. He wiU 
loved. 
PluraL 
1. We shall have been 1. 
loved. 2. 

3. They will have loved. 2. You will have been 3. 

loved. 
3. They will have been 
loved. 

WW jrou eonjugAte lave in the present ^tfect? fn%l t^ixXw* 1 «ft«aci^ Iq\^\%^ 
*•**» , Mctire votce, kidfeative mood ? present p»»»\ve^ 'wK^xIwfc.*. wt*^.* 
f^ ia cfTo imperfect? porfAct ' pin- p^«^H^Tfe^\> ^t«\ \\it^x«^ mw-w^A^Vt^x^ 



Plural. 
We shall have bees. 
You will have been. 
They will havebeei 



TfiN»l£8. 

POTENTIAL MOOD 
PRK8BNT TENffE. 



t . 1 may vr can low. 1. I nay or can be lov- 1. f may ar cm b«. 

1. You may ar can lore. ed. S. Yoa may ar can ba. 

S He may ar can love. S. Yevi may or can be 3. He may or oaa ba. 

loved. 
3. He may ot can be 
loved. 

^^muroL PbiraL PkmL 

I He may ar can love. L We may ar can be 1. We may ar can be. 

t You may ar can love. loved. 2. Yon nugr or can be. 

i Tkey may ar can S. You may or can be 3. Tb^mayereaBbe 
l^ve. loved. 

3. They may w can be 
loved. 

UMPEllFEOT TENSE. 

Smgular, 8v^;tilar, £ftiyiiter. 

1 I mi^ could, would, 1. Imigfat, oould, would, 1. I might, could, would, 

or fhould love. or ihiould be loved. or should be. 

t. Yon might, could. 2. You might, could, Z. You might, oovdd. 

would, or fhoula would, or ihould be would, or ahouM 

love. loved. be. 

t. He might, could. 3. He might, could, 3. He might, coukL 

would, or fhoula would, or ihould be would, or should 

love. loved. be. 

PUaraL PbtraL PhtraL 

«. We might, could. 1. We ndgfat, could, 1. We might, could, 

would, or shoula would, or should be would, or should 

love. loved. be. 

S. You might, could. Z. Yon might, could, 2. You might, could, 

would, or shoula would, or should be would, or should 

love. lov«d. be. 

3. Tliey might, could. 3. They might, could, 3. They might, could 

would, or shoula would, or should be would, or shoula 

love. bved. be. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

SU^TMlar. Su^ular. Smgtdat 

I. I may or can bar 9 1. I may or can have 1. I may or can iMnra 

loved. beoi loved. be^. 

t, Tou may or can have 2. You mav or can have 2. You may or can have 

loved. been loved. been. 

3 He may or can have 3. He may or can have 3. He may or can have 

loved. been loved. been. 

PbtraL PbtraL PbtraL 

1 We mav or can Atve 1. We may or can have 1. We may or can havu 

loved. been loved. been, 

t. You may or can have 2. Yon may or can have 2. You may or can Ihltu 

loved. been loved. been. 

% They may or can 3. They may or can 3. Theymayor can have 

'- have loved. have been loved. been. 

Win you eoajogata the T«rb to (t, ar Thaseoondpesion hilikamaaaerPtka 
am. iu ike preMnt? the hnperfeet ? par- third f tha fint panon plural ? Mapad 
iMi »)BrwrfiMi? fink fiitare? saeaad perMm plarml? third? fint paiaoa iiacu- 
fctanl lar, imperfect ? Mooed panonf thMI 

WiC you aaaw tha fint penon lii^u- first penon plural? ■eeoadpenoanlar^l 

hf, ef the Bfeeeat iadisativa, active aad third? fint petaoa aiofakx^ ^«^>mw 
paaaiva. ofl^m, aad tko toot parsM aln- aeeoaA penoat tMaA\ %nX ^wnnnk ^^ 
tmk^«ftber9tbtoktt i«l ? aaaaaAi ^%i^) 

7 



^ 



ENGLISH UKAHIMAK. 



Sittguteo. 

I. I migfat, could, 
or ihould 
lovwL 

S. Yo« mi^, 
wmUd, «r 
kavelovvd. 

Sw He might, 
would, or 
have loved. 
Phnxd, 

i We Dught, 
would, or 
Wvekyred. 

Z. Tou might, 
would, or 
nave loved. 

8b They might, 
would, or 
have loved. 



would, 
hare 

cowd. 
ibould 

could, 
shoula 



could, 
ahottld 

could, 
shoula 

could, 
shoida 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular, 

1. I might, could, woidd, 

or sboidd have 
been loved. 

2. You might, coule, 

would, or thould 
have oeen loved. 
9. He might, could, 
would, or sboela 
have been loved. 
PbtraL 

1. We might, eoold, 

would, or sfaovdd 
have been loved. 

2. You mig^, could. 

would, or shoula 
have been loved. 

3. They might, could. 

wotdd, or shoula 
have been loved. 



StngtUctr, 
1 1 might, could, womd 

or should nav* 

been. 
2. You might, could. 

would, or shoula 

Buve Deen* 
S. He might, could. 

would, or shevjc 

have been. 
PhcraL • 

1. We might, ooala. 

would, or shoiiM 
have been. 

2. You might, coul4 

would, or should 
have been. 
5. They might, could 
would, or sboulr 
have been. 



SUBJUNCrriTE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 



Siagtdmr. 
1. If I love. 
S. If vott love. 
3. If he lovei. 

PUanxL 
1. If we love. 
S. If you love. 
3. If they love. 

Skigidmr. 
1. If I love. 
S. If you love. 
3. If Re love. 

PbmtL 
1. Ifwebve. 
S. If you love. 
3. If theiy love. 



Smgular, 
' If I loved, 
t. If you loved. 
3. If Be loved. 
PluraL 
h If we loved. 
'% If you loved. 
Si If tney lovedi 



Common Ikmn, 

Stngvlcar, 

1. If I am loved. 

2. If you are loved. 

3. Ifhe is loved. 

PUaraL 

1. If we are loved. 

2. If you are loved. 

3. If they are loved. 

Subjunctive Fhrm, 
Singular. 

1. If 1 be loved. 

2. Kyou be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 

PluraL 

1. If we be loved. 

2. If you be loved. 

3. If mey be loved. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Common Ibrm. 

Sts^niutr, 

1. If I was loved. 

2. If you were loved. 

3. If be was loved. 

PluraL 

1. If we were loved. 

2. If you were loved. 

3. If they were loved. 



8i9^[ular, 

1. If I am. 

2. If \ou are. 

3. If lie is. 

Plural 

1. If we are. 

2. If you are. 

3. If they are 

Stngular 

1. If I be. 

2. If you be. 

3. Ifnebe. 

Plural, 

1. If we be. 

2. If you be. 

3. If they be. 



Singular, 

1. If«I was. 

2. If you were. 

3. If oewasi 

PluraL 
1. K we were, 
2i If you were* 
3* If they werei 



Win yee eonjogate lam ia Uke 
ner, tfuwuh taeh peison and voice of 
the pl«p«iftetf lint aad seeond ftitnrM f 
presrat peteatlal? imperfeet? perfect? 
plnpwttbetf preteat aubjaoetive, oom- 
oMm iturm? taManeUta Arm ? imperfeet, 
anumou ibnu /ouMaaetfro tonal p«r- 
vet ^ plaperfeot ? nnt aad eeeond fW- 



Will 700 eMJVMte lavt in tlie preeeM 
indieative aetiver imperfeet? perfect ! 
pluperfect ? Ilrft and second nitiiiee 
present passive ? imperfect ? perfect 
plaperfeot ? first and second ratures ? 
present indicative of tf he! imperfect? 
petfect) ^\»|^ilM^t fMK «aA eeeood te- 

tUTM ? 



TCN8US. 



78 



1 

2. 
3. 

1. 

2. 
3. 



VIknwL 
If you krred. 
If lielovwl 
Plural, 
IT we loved. 
If you loved. 
If they loved. 



Snlyunctivt fhrm, 
8inguUtr, 
1. K I were loved. 
S. If you were loved. 
3. Kne were loved. 
PbtraL 

1. Ifwe were loved. 

2. If you were loved. 

3. Iftheywrae loved. 



Singtdar. 

1. If I were. 

2. If vouwere. 

3. If ne were. 

Plural. 

1. If we were. 

2. If you were. 

3. If they were. 



7K« remaimng tentes art all of At Common Forwu 



8n^rular, 

1. If I have loved. 

2. If you have lov^. 

3. If lie has loved. 

PbaraL 
I Ifwe have loved. 

2. If you have loved. 

3. If they have loved. 



PERFECT TENSE. 

Singtdar, 

1. If I have been loved. 

2. If you have been 

loved. 

3. If he has been loved. 

PbiraL 

1. If we have been 

loved. 

2. If you have been 

loved. 

3. If they have been 



Sh^fular. 

1. If I have been. 

2. If you have been. 
3 If oe has been. 

Plural. 

1. Ifwe have been. 

2. Ifyou have been. 

3. If they have been. 



»ey 
eo. 



Siiigular. 

1. If I hadloved. 

2. If yon had loved. 

3. If he had loved. 

Plural 
t. Ifwe had loved. 
2. if you had loved. 
1. If they had loved. 



lovi 



PLUFBRFECT TENSE. 

Simdar, 

1. If I had oeoi loved. 

2. If vouhadbeenlovedi 

3. If ne had been lovedt 

Plural. 
li Ifwe had been loved. 

2. Ifyou had been lov- 

ed. 

3. Ifthey had been l6ved« 



8ingtdgtr» 
li If i had been* 
2i If vou bad beeni 
3. If ne had been. 
Plural, 

1. If we had beent 

2. If you had beeui 

3. Iftheyliadbeeni 



FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. Singular. 

(. If I shaU or wiU love. 1. K I shdl or will be 1. 
i. If you shall or will loved. 2. 

love. 2. If vou shall or wOl be 

3. If be shall onmll love. loved. 3. 

3. If he shall or will be 
loved. 



Singular. 
If I shall or will be. 
If you shall or vdll 

be. 
If he shall or will be. 



Will jea conjugate love through each 
peiaon of the prsflent indicative active ? 
passive ? the neater verb tohel also in 
vbe imperfect? perfect? pluperfect? first 
and seeond ftatnres? present potential? 
hnper fect? perfbet? ploperfect? present 
toojuiMtiYe, in both forms? perfect? 
plinerlhet ? fint and second ftitures ? 
What if the present infinitive active of 

aoe? present passive? present of to k»1 

etlbet active of toos ? perfect passive ? 

etftet of to fts ? present participle active 
•flees ? present passive ? present of t§ 
lei perfbet of leve? perfbet of to hoi 
eoi^ioaBd peifbet of leive in the active f 
in the pasnve of te he ? 

b wBst voiee and mood is " I love" ? 
" Tktj love»» ? «« They are loved" ? «« Are 
thoy loved?** " I do love" ? What is the 
fiNee of d^f la what vcrfee and mood is 

'Tha maa tared"/ "He has loved" ? 



**lle has been loved"? «Has he been 
loved?" <* She had loved" ? '<She had 
been loved"? «* We shall love*'? «* We 
shall be loved" ? " Shall I have been 
loved ?" *• May I love ?" " May I be 
loved?'* «« She may have loved" ? ^* She 
may have been loved"? ** If I love"? 
" If he be loved" ? « If he is loved"? « If 
I love" ? " If I were loved'* ? «* If I was 
loved" ? 

In what tense is ** They love*' ? ** Te 
are loved" ? " She did love" ? «« We were 
loved"? "They shaUlove"? "They 
shall be loved**? "I maybe loved"? 
** If she has been loved" ? 

In what number andjterson is *<I 
love"? " We love'*? " He does love** ? 
" The man did love** ? " The men were 
loved"? "If h* Vavtf' I ♦»Vt \^«^'»\ 
" If 1 wete«? "H v«4V)K«*>**«tf^ ^ ^^^y 
ye have \ovttd*«v i H<mTaKi^\««^>^ - 
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Plural. PluraL Fluircu. 

I U yn shall or will 1. If we shall or will be 1. If we shall or wil be 

love. loved. 2. If >via shall or wfl. 

2. If you shall or will S. If you shall or will be be 

love. loved. S. If they shall or wil. 

3. If they shall or will 3. If they shall or will be 

love. be loved. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular, Singylar, Singular. 

] If I shalfhave .oved. 1. If I sh^ have been 1. IflshalThavebeeii. 

X If you shall have lov- loved. 2. If you shall havt 

ed. 2. If you shall h&ve been been. 

8. If he shall have loved. loved. 3. If he shall have been 

3. If he sball have been 
loved. 
Plural. Plural. PluraL 

L If we shall have lov- 1. If we shall nave been 1. If we shall havebeeiii 

ed loved. 2. If you shall have 

2. flfyoa shall have lov- 2. If you shaD have been been. 

ed. loved. 3. If they shall have 

8 If thev* shall have 3. If thev shall have been, 

lovea. been loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TEN8S. 
Sitigular, Singular. Singular. 

2. Love you or do you 2. Be you loved, or do 2. Be you, or do yon be. 
love. you be loved. 

PluraL PluraL PluraL 

2. Love you, or do you 2. Be you loved, or do 2. Be you,ordo}'ou ba 
love. you be loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PreM. To love. Pres. To be loved. Pres. To be. 

Per/. To have loved. Perf. To have been lov- Per/. To have been. 

ed. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Prt$. Loving. Pres. Being loved. Pres, Being. 

Per/. LovecL Per/. Loved. Per/ Been. 

Compound Per/ Hav- Compound Per/ Hav- Compound Per/ Hav 

mg loved. ing been loved. ing been. 

636. For the benefit of those who wish to retain the pronoun thov., in the 
conjugation of verbs, the following synopsis is given. The pupil can take il 

X:ately, or be tai:^t it in connection with the other persons of the verb, by 
ituting thou far you, in the foregoing conjugation. 




481. tense? why? 489. number? person? perfect infinitiTe? future aetiye? paaenef 

iVhat does Iboe anee with ? Rule Vll. What kind of verb (that is, r^ular ar 

Il are, ai, "They are," a regular or irregular), what voioe, nood, tense, noa. 

Irfegalar verb ? why ? 534. panive or her, and person is " I ling*' ? ** We ass 

Bsnter? why? 450. What mood is it in? formed"? "He is"? " Yoo an datar- 

wby? 4SB. tense? why? 488. number? mined"? "It rains"? " It has happan- 

penon ? Bule for ita agreement ? VII. ed" ? " The man was reapeetad" ? " Tha 

What ia the preaant Aoperative of laM? boya didstudy"? " If heunprova"? "Ua> 

preaent infinitive? lesa he repent"? " Although afae be dia- 

What mood and tense ia ^Xova you" ? appointed" ? ** He may depart" ? <« Da- 

ia*« To have been loved"? part now"? "To love**? "To auiff**? 

WJ/I yon eoajugAte leam in the preaent <« To be sung" ? " To rejoiee" ? " To have 

tidietiUvB aetive f pasaiva ? perfect aet- wept" \ » ToVia.v«\M(Ba«Ma" ? " To havt 



/*v/ perAct passifi preaent potential VaBnfoua&''M 
»^lrm* panive F /mpeiieet active ? paa- 
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Mmp, Thou lo4f edst 

Per/. Tbou bast loved. 

Pl»g9. Thou hadst lov- 
ed. J 

1 FuL Thou ^shalt or 
wilt love. 

tFut. Thou wilt have 
loved. 

537. 

Pre*. Tbou majrst or 

canst love. 
Anp. Thou migfatst, 

couldst, wouMst or 

shouldst love. 
Per/, Thou mayst cr 

canst have loved. 
Piup. Tbou migfatst, 

couldst, wouldst, or 

shouldst nave loved. 



Sifnopnt mih Thod. 

INDICATIVE MOOO. 

Thou aft loved. Thou art. 

Thou wast loved. Tbou wast 

Thou nast been loved. Thou hast been. 

Thou hadst been loved. Thou hadst been. 

Tbou Shalt or wilt be Tbou shalt or wQt be. 

loved. 

Tbou wilt have been Tbou wilt have be«L 

loved. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Thou mayst or canst be 

loved. 
Thou raigfatsty couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

be loved. 
Thou mayst or canst 

have bc^ loved. 
Thou migfatst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 



Thou mayst or canst be 

Tbou mightst, couldst, 

woUldst, or shouldst 

be. 
Thou mayst or canst 

have been. 
Tbou migfatsty couldst, 

wouldsty or shouldst 

have been. 



538. 

Pre$. Ifthoulovest 
Anp. Ifthoulovedsc. 

539. 

Preg, If thou love. 
bnp. If thou loved. 

540. 

Per/ If thou hast loved. 
PIm. If thou hadst lov- 

1 Put. If thou shalt or 

wilt love. 
S Put. If thou shalt have 

loved. 



Common Form, 
ICthou art loved. 
If thou wast loved. 

SuijtmcHve Form^ 

If thou be loved. 
If thou wert loved. 

Common Form, 

If thou hast been loved. 
If thou hadst been loved. 



If tbou art 
If thou wast 

If thou be. 
If thou wert 

If thou hast been. 
If thou hadst been. 



If thou shalt or wilt be If thou shalt or wilt be 

loved. 

If thou shalt have been If thou shalt have been 

loved. 

Interrogative Form. 



541. 

Singular, 
I. Do I love f 
t. Do you love? 
3. Does he love? 

PturaL 
1. Do we love? 
t. Do you love? 
S. Do they love ? 



INDICATIVE PRESENT. 



Singular. 

1. Am I loved ) 

2. Areyouloi«d7 

3. Is he loved 7 

Plural 

1. Are we loved? 

2. Are you loved? 

3. Are they loved ? 



Singular 
1. Ami? 
S. Are you? 
3. Is he? 

PluraL 

1. Are we? 

2. Are you ? 

3. Are they ? 



MS. You will find, on examination of the foregoing coi\jug^on. that the 
...jses of the subjunctive are in every respect similar to ue corresponoing ones 
if the indicative, except the following/ namely, the present and imperfect 



Vinn you fivtt tbe tynopiii of love joined 
whh thou through tM indieative active ? 
passive? Neater verb to &0? 

Will yoo name the ■ynoptit of leant in 

the ftrst person in the active voice, through 

eeeb dumm) and tenae/ Will you repeat 

tbe two tenaet of the inAnitive and the 

rhrm paricipiea P Synopain of Aomir in 

7* 



like manner through the passive? also the 
fvnopsis of the verb to te 7 Give the sjmop 
SIS iadesirt in tbe aetive, like Iom ; in the 
passive ; verb to he ; first peraoo ptorsi 
active ; passive \ tob§; third penoa aci* 
We \ pawm v io ha. 
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of the verb to be ; the present and imperfect of the passive , the present and 
the second future active. The last, however, corresponds in termination, buf 
not in formation. Among the exceptions shonld be reckoned the use of the 
conjunction if. There are instances. ho»'ever, of tlie subjunctive form, when 
no conjunction is expressed, but in all such cases it is plainly understood s as, 
^* Were I to so, he would not follow:'' ** Had he known me. he would have 
treated me differently j" that is, " If Were to go," and " If he had known. 
examples cf <his description are conjugated as roUows i 

SUBJUNCTIVE FORM. 

04!^ IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Were I. 1. Were we. 

2. Were vou. 2. Were you. 
S. Werenc. 3. Were they. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, Plura*. 

1. Had I loved. 1. Hadwelovedi 

t. Had vou loved. S. Had you loved. 

8. Had ne loved. 3. Had they loved. 

644. The second person sinjnilar of all verbs* formerly (1.) ended in st 
u, " Thou hast/' " Thou wast,'^ &c. This form is still retained by that re 
spectable class of persons denominated (2.) Friends, and in the Sacred (3.) 
Scriptures. (3.) 

546. Eth, for the termination of the third person singular, obtained (4.) ver^ 
generally till within a recent (5. ) period, especially on grave (6J and didactic (7.) 
subjects ; as, " He that hath ears to hear, let him hear ;" " simple multiplun 
tion teacheth to repeat/' &c. But the custom of tlie present day is aecid 
edly (8.) against the usage. (9.) 

64o. The Scriptures abound (10.) with mstances of the use of the pronotm 
ye for you / as, '' Ye are tlie salt oi^ the earth 3" but it is scarcely to be mel 
with in any standard works of modern date. 

547. The following conjugation accords wi\h the ancient usage of the veii> 

INDICATIVE PRESENT. 

Singular. Singidar. SirtgtUar. 

1. I love. 1. I am loved. 1. I am. 

t. Thou lovcst. 2. Thou art loved. 2. Thou art. 

8. He loveth or loves. 3. He i« loved. 3. He is. 

What exceptions .' 542. By whom is this termination sti\l i* 

How does the second future differ ? 543. tained ? 544. In what writings .' 544. 

Will 7on explain the difference ? 64S. Meaning of Sacred Scriptures ? 544. 

What is the sign of the subjunctive What form of the third person singuiai 

oaoodf 910. Is it always expressed ? 543. obtained till recently? 545. Give an ex 

Give an example. 548. Will yuu supply ample. 546. 

the conjunction ? Meaning of obtainedl 545. Of rteeni I 

Will jrou eonju|p&t6 the verb to be in the 545. 

iubjunctive mood, imperfect tense, without On what sub^ts was the terminatioa 

its usual sign ? In like manner conjugate elk used in writing ? 545. 

fooe in the pluperfbct. Meaning of ^uoe? of ^Maette? 545. 

Will you conjugate love ba the present In wli'^t writings do we find ys used for 

BCti^-e, interrc^tivo form .' passive? nen- yim? 54G. 

ter verb to bet Is it oummon in modom worku ? 546. 

In what voiee, mood, tense, number Will you ooi^ugate love in the promit 

and person is *< Do I stud]r ?" "Did she active, according to the ancient osago? 

Rudv ?" *< Were they dismissed ?** ** Are 947. passive ? neuter verb tob(f1 

f" In what number and person 



In what number and person is ** He 
In what did the second person singular hath"? " He hates" ? « Thoa lovwt" . 
•fall verbs formerly end? 544. Give an " Thou hast" ? "He leameth"? *«Y« 
example. 544. learn'* ? He rejoiecth'* ? ** Thoa art re 

Mauaiag offifrmerly 7 544. >aieed»? «« Thou art"? *« He weepeth'* 

* EMceptiaff art. ^ 

(I.) Some tttmt *fo. (3.) Cill«d. O.) TV Bible. V4.^ Trv^VtA. 1!&.Ma\«u (VWii^>i« 



VfUUM 

PbKnl. PhtnL PkmU. 

. We love. I. We are loved. 1. We am. 

. Ye or vtm love. S. Ye or you aie loved. S. Ye or vee «e. 

*. They love. 3. Tfaey aie loved. 3. They ue. 

M8. ftJ'For a flurther illiutratioa of these obsolete coiyugatioogy the learner 
js referred to those treatises on firammar in our schools, wSich profut to fiv- 
aish him -with a sure and infalUEle guide to the true and proper use of the 
Gnglish langua^. -"^ / ^.~ / . 



The nominative case governs the verb in number an 

person. 



A vtrb must agree toith its nominative case in number 

and person. 



Active4ransitive verbs govern the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" WUHam was admired for his prudence.** 

549. FFtUiam is a proper noun, of the third PSRSOif^ Biir- 
uvjmAR number, masculine gender, and in the nominative 
CASE to UHU admiiredj agreeably to Rule VI. 

Was admired is a regular passive verb, from the verb to 
mdrnvrt"-^ Pres. admire ; bnp. admired ; Ptrf. pint, admired. 1. 1 
was admired ; 2. You were admired ; 3. He or William was ad- 
mired'' — made in the indicative mood, imperfect tense, 
THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and agreos with WHUiam^ 
arcording to Rule VII. 

For is a preposition. 

His is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular 
NUMBER, masculine GENDER, and agrees with HHUamj accord- 
ing to Rule V« — ^JSTom. he ; Poss. his^' — made m the possessive 
CASE, and governed by prudence, by Rule I. 

Prudence is a common noun, of the third person, singular 
number, neuter gender, OBJECTIVE CASE, and governed by 
for, by Rule X. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

** Jdm was applaudc^ for his elo- '* The girl was ridiculed by her 
quence. * companiMis." 

^ The king was crowned at West- « Susan was respected f(Nr her vir^ 
minster Abbey." tuous conduct 

^Thomas^ias been esteemed." ** James will be rewarded by hit 

" The bniiiieM will be regulated." instructor." 



AUUkm tsaehBth"? "He that hath «mw «Mred? M» /brf 549. Mtf 6M. 
~? "Ha that linneth*'? "Tbon fruieReel 640. 

," ? <* Thoa mightat, eouldrt, What ii a paarire ▼erb f 444. How 



mr ihoaldit have lamantad**? formed? 510. Whf it a t t m b U ngnlar 

What ia the rale for the agreemeot of 533. 
the VMbf rale Ibr the nominative? rule Why \a fcir ^\n«^ni!X^a»A M^ ^IVe^ 

jyr whiek rarhf gorem the objective eaae ? U Itu a pionoua^ 
« wmiMm warn admired tor hie pru- WiW yoxi noii V^xn^ ^^xiaaficiin^ 

WW fim imne mUuml 549. htwjw*? 
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2. 
•• We may bt ettaemed.'* *' Jtntice may have been tUyed. 

*• He might have been promoted.*' ** The task must be performed.'* 
•• William would have been de- •« We should not (1.) be easily (1.) 
throned.** disheartened in a good ca^ise.^ 

" If he be learned^ 

550. -{jTifl a copulative conjunction. 

Be learned is a regular passive verb, from the verb to leant 
— " Pres. learn ; /moer. learned ; Perf, part, learned. 1. If I be 
learned ; 2. If you oe learned ; 3. If he be learned" — ^made in 
the subjunctive mood, subjunctive form, present tense, 
THIRD person, SINGULAR NUMBER, and agrees with Ae, accord 
ing to Rule VII. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** If John be rewarded.** " Although you will be disap- 

«« If I am noticed.** pointed.*' 

** Unless he be punished." ** If the man had been elected.** 

** Although they are respected.*' ** Except he repent.'* 

« Columbus discovered America." " Susan assisted the little girl." 

** America was discovered by Co- '< The little girl was assisted by 

lumbus.*' Susan.** 

** John wounded his brother.*' ** Pain follows pleasure." 

•* John's brother was wounded by *' Pleasure is followed by pain." 

him." 

2. 

** An obedient son is deservedly <* Unless great labor had been be- 

respected by his friends." stow^ on William, he would 

** An idle boy will be punished." - have disappointed tfie ezpec- 
** Without Imowledge, a man is tations of his parents." 

commonly (1.) despised." « He will not (1.) mind without 

corporal punishment." 
S. 

•« The Joy who visited n|e in Sep- " They that seek knowledge will 

tember died in the city of Bos- find it." 

ton." '< That Uon which was exhibited 
** The man whom I found perished in this town has been killed 

in a storm of snow." by his keeper.** 

4. 

«• I found(2.) John and William (3.) <* I have assisted him and his sistei 

in the ^mlen with their father tn many difficulties, to no (4.) 

and mother. (8.) purpose." 



XLVI. OF IRREGULAR VERBS^ 

1. Irregular verbs are those which do not form their 
imperfect tense and perfect participle by the addition of cf or 
ed to the present tense ; as, 

" If he be learned." Will you parse iff Whr in the auhjuncti^^ form ? 463. 
XiO. be leamedl 550. Why in the sub- Will you parse the remaining eieretsei 
JatKtivm mood? 456. IntheeeVoiKKa? 



0)A49mih. eV ) lry«f«lv m«. (8.) Tor iraUMi «»A tw«f»H^T%«a»^. 1%^> MkwA^ 
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Pres* tense. 
Qo, 

Begin, 



Imptrf, tense. 
Went, 
Began, 



Perf, Participle. 
Gone. 
Begun 



AllMI/tCCa 

•bode; 

Bmt, tocony, bora, 
' ' bflftt, 



lilST OF IRREGUIiAR YERBS. 

Thoie marked r admit likewise a regular form. 

Ferf.arPam.FmL 
mbod*. 
been. 




Bemi| r. 






bit, 

bM, 

blew, 

£*• 

oraa* 
I -Ill 

K5 

Bum, 

DOQgDI, 
CMt, 

ST" 



dotSe, dotbad, 

%<Olt, COM, 

CkDW, crew, t, 

&wp, cnpt, 

Cut, cut, 
Ous, loveptfurt, dont 

Ikn; to dhai-|, 



Jbifib 



Dnw, 
Drive, 



Dwdl, 

a 

riee, 
nine, 

Forge^ 

Fonika, 

FreeH. 



Give; 



dealt, r. 

draw, 
drove, 
dfuk, 
dwelt, r. 
eetorete^ 

m; 



s? 



bora, 
fot, 

went, 

grave^ 

SrouDd|' 

E7' 



awaked. 

bora. 

borne. 



began* 



bereft, r. 

beeoo^iL 

bidden, tM. 

boond. 

bitten, bit 

bled. 

blown. 



brad. 

bmnckC. 

bailt. 

bnnL 

boo^it. 

eanchtr. 
diiddea,eUd. 



cleft, dOTBBi 

dang, 
dad. r. 



OOit. 

crowed, 
crept, 
cat 
dared. 



r. 
dog.r. 



drawn, 
driven, 
drank, 
dwelt r. 
eaten. 



faugbt 
iound. 



flung, 
flown. 
Mguwen, KMgiw. 



Bfon e ni 

got* 

gUtr. 



giavcB. r. 

ground. 

grown. 



Promt. 

Bear, 

Hew, 

Hide, 

Hit, 

Hold, 

Hart, 

p: 

Know, 



£2i, 

Leave^ 



Iia,toVlil0iiN, hnr, 
Lond, 



MiHpo'fict* 

&■ 

bewed, 

hid, 

bit, 

beZi, 

bart, 

kept, 

knit,r. 

knew, 

as* 

led/ 

55. 

let. 



Afeet 
Mow, 

Pn, 

Read, 

Brad, 

Ride, 

SI? 

Rive, 

Ron, 
Saw, 

Seyi 

Seat 
Sell. 
Stnd, 
Set, 

S^ 

^ape^ 

SbavB, 

Shear, 

Shed, 

Shine, 

Show, 

Shoe, 

Shoot 

^^ 
Shred, 

Shut, 

Sink! 
Siv 

Sleeps 

Slide, 

Sling, 

Slink, 

SUt^ 

Snuta^ 

Sow, 

Speed, 
Spend, 
Spill, 

8P«» 
Spit, 



met, 



paid, 

Cl 

nao, 

rant, 

rode, 

rnng,1rang, 
roie, 
rived, 

■ud, 
nw, 

r^ 

■ent, 

Mt, 

ibo^ 

riiaped, 

•hearea, 

■hed, 

Acne, r. 

■bowed, 

•hod, 

■hot, 

dmudL 

■bred, 

■hat. 



Fmf.arPmm. 
b«ng.r. 
heard, 
hewn. r. 
hidden, 
hit 
held, 
hurt 
kept 
knit,r. 
known. 



laid. 

ImL 

Mt 



N>1« 



paid. 

pot 

read. 

rent 

rid. 

rode, ridden.T 

rang. 

riten. 

nven. 

run. 

■awn.R 

■aid. 



•ought 

mM. 

■ent 



dukan. 

■haped, ahepea. 
■laveB. r 
•horn, 
■bed. 



•hown. 

diod. 

■hot 

■hnmk. 

■hied. 

■but 



■oa^^ub MRS. 
■unkfHtfik, nink. 

dS 

d!r 

dunk, 

dit,r. 

■note. 

■owed, 

■poke, 

■ped, 

■pent, 

■pilt,r. 

qmn, 



dept 

diddea. 

dung. 

dunk. 

ditfOrdltM. 

■nittaiL 

■ovm. r. 

fp^fkeiu 

aped. 

•pent 

apiltr. 

•pan. 

•pit, apittena 



XLVL Wh0o ifl aTvrb eallad irrega- rto carry.) Uil hul kreakl cAmm 

Ik? fiSL del irmki ml forget 7 lunel hnmk^ 

Win joc name the prewat and inper- tiel (to lie down.) mow? ri$e1 jm I 

Alt tauaaa, alio the porfeet partieiple of throw 7 loeme 7 wriU 1 
ft? liifiaf cm? eritef mwak§7 dear? 
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Ar/. or Au*. Parf. 
■pUt r. 
■pread 


AVMNI. 


^' 


STJ? 


nood. 


S33?- 


Tear, 
TelL 


tore, 
told, 


stoi; 


fM? 


■tolen. 


Think, 


thongfat. 


sS£ 


■tuck, 


■took. 


Thrive, 


throvie^r. 


stkl; 


£% 


^oac. 
ftosfei 


Throw, 
ThmH^ 


flirew, 
ftroiL 


stride, 


■ttode,flritrfd, 


■triddeo. 


Tiead, 


trod. 


Btriiu^ 


atnc^ 


rtrockar«triclMB. 


s«» 


wand, 


S5°«» 


■IruBg, 


■traBf. 


Wear, 


wore, 


Strive, 


■trove, 


■tnTen* 


S**^ 


wove. 


Strow or itiliir 


Citrowedor 


(itrown, atrowedf 


Weep, 


wq*t, 
woo,. 


Swear, 




■WW II. 


Wind, 


woond, 


Swell, 


•wet r. 
■welled. 


iwet» r. 
■woUen. r. 


Woik, 


Wwi<1pB| 


t^ 




■WQIB. 


S'il?' 


wnmc. 


■wunj. 


■wanf. 


Wnt^ 


wrote, 



•■f/ • ■• 

taken. 

torn. 

told. 

thooglit. 

thriven. 

thrown. 

QinuL 

trodden. 



wofn. 

woven. 

wept 

won. 

wonnd. 
fwran^ar 
\ wraind. ^ 

wnios. * ■■ 

WIIUIBD* 

653. We say, " I have seen," " I had seen," and " I am seen," using the . 
participle seen instead of the verb taw : hence, ^ 

Note VI. We should use participles, only, after have^ and \ 
had, and the verb to be. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" John has written his copy,** 

554. Has written is an iRRseuLAR active-transitive verbi 
from the verb to wiiie — " Pres, write ; Imperf, w^ote ; Perf, parL 
written. 1. 1 have written ; 2. You have written ; 3. He or John 
has written" — found m the utoicative mood, perfect tensb, 
third person, singular nxthber, and agrees with John^ by 
Rule VII. 

Johnf copy, and his are parsed as before. 



exercises in syntax continued. 

1. 

*< Job has struck John.'* 

'* John has been struck by Job.*' the boat." 

** The men caught the thief in the *< The instructer 



« James found his little bra|ther in / 



makes 



tavern. 



i» 



pens 



>t 



i^/Apod 



•* The thief was caught by the <* The fanner ploughs the ground 

men in the tavern?' in spring.'' 

* A wise son will make a glad ** I may spend my time in the 

fiither." country." 

** The act was done by William.'* 



» 



Will Toa eorreet, in aeOMdanee with 
^oTB VI., the following tzamples from 
be titt above ? 

" John has wrote.*' 

« He done it well." 

" The ron has ro§e.'» 

" The Biin risen yesterday in a cloud.'^ 

*' I see him yesterday.** 

*< He ha« did his task." 

** The birds have fiew away ** 

** The birds flown or flew.** 

*' The post is drove into the groand.** 

** Ho began or begnn to write.*' 

<* The task is began." 

•* I had went with him." 

** My brother has not spoke." 

" The clotbiM wove.** 
** The bore ran BwiflljJ* 
'The thtefbtLB Hok my waCeh «* 



" His eopy was wrote well." 

<( He was smote on his ebeek." 

"John was awoke by the noise.* 

** My fktber has came." 

** He come yesterdav.*' 

** Marv has ehose the better part * 

** He drunk to excess." 

** The botdc was gave to me.** 

" His friends have forsook him *> 

<* He was not forsook by his chtldna ** 

"The laborer worked for me ferto 

days.** ^ 

* He was took and bound.** 
"John has written his copy.** WiP 

jfrnvUBe hoM writUml 
l^y is htu written an inegolar verb 

SSI. Why aietivo' 438. Why traasHivt 

440 



•• John 18 at home." »^ ' '- ^fu. r^ et « jje abode in peace. 

" RuAis rode into the country." ** They would be cruel." 

** The sun will shine." •* We may have been negligent' 

" The thief was confined in jaU." ** The boys should have been stu 
* The horse ran with great vio- dious." 

lence." " William was in town." 

S. 
' If he will assist me, 1 shall be faults, still he would not recom 

much (1.) obliged to him." pense me." 

. * If he be virtuous, then he will ** I will write him, lest he neglect 

be happy." my business." 

•« If he is happy, then I am con- '* Should I be disappdnted, 1 shall 

tented." despair." 

** Had he mentioned that circum- ** Unless he repent, he will not be 

stance, I should have avoided pardoned. 

my present calamities." ** Were 1* in your place, I would 
** Although he acknowledged his relieve him." 

" Thou hast benefited me." " Dost thou heax me ?" / 



' / 



wouldst not have been disap- 
pointed.*' ^J'/l^^^ ^-irtA* l/C^<t. 



" Ye make no pretensions." " Hath he many advisers V ^ 

« This doctrine hath no follow- " Ye do always err." X'. ' -' ' '' 

ers." /• . *< Thou shalt surely die." 

*^ If thou love me." \ y.i "If thou hadst obeyed me, thou 
< If thou art more comfortable, 1 

heartily rejoice." 

5. 

** If Thomas, who is at school, « The task which the instructei 

return in season, 1 will visit imposed was performed with 

irou." reluctance." 

* The boys whom I admonished '< The measure which he adopts 

have reformed." will succeed." 

** The man whose life was in dan- " I have Imown a little child that 



ger returned in safety." exhibited the prudence of ma- 

ture years. " 



>> 



XLVII. GOVERNMENT OF THE INFINITIVE 

656. When I say, " John begins to read," to read is a verb in the infinitive 
mood ; and it follows, as you perceive, the verb begins i nence we say that 
H is governed b^ begins. 

"He is be^nning to read." Here, the infinitive follows the participle 
imgivnin^ it is, therefore, governed by beginning. 

' He w eager to learn.'' Here, the infinitive follows the adjective eager ; 
we therefore say that it is govemed by eager. 

" He has an opportunity to learn.*'' Here, the infinitive, to learn, is gov 
•ned by the noun ojtportumty, because it follows the noun. 

In like raanner the infinitive may be governed by pronouns j as, " There is 
a fine opportunity for him to learn :" hence, 

XLVII. *<John begini to read.'* In "He has an opportunity to learn?** 

•bat mood is to read! 555. Why? 479. What part of ipeech Kovenu ts Uarn ia 

ty what ia itgoremed? 555. Why? 565. this example? 555. Why? fiSS. 

"He is beginning to read.** What gov- "opportunitj for hhn to leara.** 

•ms to read in this ease ? 555. What does the infinitive here follow < 

** He is eager to leem.** What governs By vrbal, lViotv,\% \\ ^-^erasAX ^^fi»« 

• Itam in this cas e ^ 555. Why? 555. 
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The mJiniUve mood may be governed by vtrbs, parttcu 
plesy adjectives^ notms, and pronouns, 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX* 
** James begins to leam" 

556. To lecarn is a regular t^hsitive verb — " Pres, leaxn ; 
fmperf, learned ; Per/, part, learned" — ^made in the infinitivk 
MOOD, PRESENT TEI7SE, and govemod by begins^ agreeably t4> 
Rule XII. 

JcmM and be^ns, are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

*^ George desires to learn/* grammar teaches us to write 

* He is eager to learn." correctly.'* 

" He has a desire to study." ** He should seek to obtain 

" It seems tcrplease John." knowledge." 

" William has come to see us. * " We may be taught to write^ 

" They are determined to excel." read, and spell. 

** A knowledge of the rules of 

. Omission of to, the usual Sign of the Infinitive. 

** John saw the man strike (1.) " I heard the cloak strike. 

the boy." « The tutor bade him do it ' 

" The instructor made him sub- " The soldiers dare not rebei.* 

mit." " My uncle let the boys play ui 
** They need not proceed in such the garden." 

haste." ' << See (2.) the blind beggar dance.' 

Note VII. The infmitive mood is sometimes governed 
by conjunctions or ad< erbs ; as, " The summit of a mountain 
so high as to be invisible." 

EiXAMPLES. 
'* Thev are about (3.) to depart.*' « He desired no more (4.) than (6.) 
** He 4wi8e enough (3.) to study." to know his duty." 



XLVIIl. 

657. We have before seen; that participles partake of the nature of tw 
foTta of speech, namely, verbs and adjectives. One point of n»eii>blanok 
which participles have to adjectives, is m referring to some noun in the sen* 
fence m which they are usea ; as, ** The sun is setting i'' here, the participle 
wetting is said to refer to the noun aun i hence, 

What, then, ncay be regarded as a rule " They are aboat to depart.** Br urilaf 

Inr Uie government of the infinitive ? XII. ia the infinitive here covemed ? What it 

*(John begins to learn." Will yon the note for thii ? VII. 

pane to Uam ? James 1 beghte ? 556. XLVIIl. What is a participle ? «». 

Is t4t ever omitted ? 480. " The sun ia setting.^* What ia Ml. 

Will you now parse the exercises in fnv? 557. To what, then, does eetthig 

the lessons which follow f reier ? 557. Rule ? XIII. 

What is the infinitive mood used for ? Will you now parse eeUmg in ftaU? 



^) Smi$iul& inpentiv*, sfraeiiis w'Jih OMtor s»^ raimpia»Ay\ti9s^y\ 
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Participles refer to nouim 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" 7%« wind is rising,^* 

558. Rising is a fi^esent active participle^ from the ir- 
regular verb to rise — « Pres. rise ; Imo, rose ; Perf. part risen 
--and it refers to windf according to Kule XIII. 

' * EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 

* The moon is setting." " Mary was playing/ 

" The sun is rising." " I have been writing." 

* The trees are grrowing." " I found him crying.' 
^ John was dancing." ** I left him rejoicing." 

PARTICIPIAL ADJECTIVES. 
" T^c rising sun cheers us" 

559. Itismg is a pabticipial adjective, from the verb to 
rise — f* Pres. rise ; Imp. rose ; Perf. pari, risen" — and belongs to 
ffvn, by Rule IV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

2. 

'The setting sun reminds us. of << We view with pleasure the 
declining years." twinkling stars. 

* The roaring winds alarm us." *^ The roaring cataract strikes us 
** The ripphng stream pleases with awe." 

us." *^ The laboring man should not 
'' The singing-master visited me." be defrauded." 

' Having dined, I returned to " Having slept, he recovered his 
school." strength. 

* Having fought bravely, they " Having retired to rest, he was 

were at last (1.) overcome." seized with violent pain." 

' John, having exercised too vio- ** The thief, having escaped, was 
lently, fainted." never aflerwards seen in that 

region." 

'* William returned, mortified at " A child left to follow his own 
his loss." inclinations is most commo 

* The stream, swollen by the V ruined." ) 

rains, oveinowed its banks." *^ P onired and applauded he }m 

* The man accustomed to his came vain.' 

glass seldom reforms." 

Will jron pane the next leuon i What kind of a participle ii ** Harhif 

Will joa pane rwtiif , in the sentence, dined" ? 504. Why ? 504. 

"Thsnsing ■«!'*? 559. Whjisitcall- Who dined, in the phrase, *Harinf 

sd a participial adjective? Ant, Because dined, I returned to school" ? 

It dsMribes, like an adjective, and im- To what, then, does Aavcv^nMi refer. 

^aa aetion, like a participle. Rule XIII. Will yon now pane tho r** 

Will ym now parse the next lesson ? maining lessons ? 

(I.) MImtt b u stTwIild fktrafM. 
S 
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5. 

'* A dissipated son grrieves his youth into his own hoane 

iMirents." and rendered to liim deserved 

** YTe must not neglect any known assistance. ' ' 

duty." " William befriended the desei tet\ 

"My mther took the fbrsaken man." 

^ 6. 

" The men, being fiitigued by la- feet, was severely and justly 

bor, sought rest in sleep. punished." 
' William, TOing dismissed firom ^ The tree, haying been weifl^ied 

college, retired to the coun- down for a long tin|^ by iwun- 

try." dance of fruit, at last (1.) fell 

" Thomas, after haying been re- to the ground." 

peatedly admonished to no ef- 



Active participles^ from active-transitive verbs j govern 

the objective case^ 

** James is beating JoJmJ* 

. 560. John is a proper noun, of the third pxrson, siNeuiiAB 
NUMBER, MASCULINE OENDER, OBJECTIVE CASE, and govemed by 
beating, by Rule XIV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 

" John is striking WilHam." immediately set off for Bos 

" Susan is studying her lesson." ton." 

'< Mary has been repeating her " I spied the cat watching a '"^ 
lesson to her motner." mouse." 

^ The teamster, seeing tiie stage " Having given directions to hia 
upsetting, ran and prevented servants, he left his family 

it." and took the stage for Wash- 

** Haying obtained my request, I ington." 

" He delights infighting^' 

561. Fighting ia a participial noun, in the objective case, 
and governed by the prepositio n, according to Rule X. 

exercises in syntax continued. 

I. 

'* Job was exhausted by wrest- " Job practises fencing daily." 

ling." " The instructer teaches reading. 

^ Mary acquired a livelihooo by writing, and spelling, in hia 

sewing." school? 

" Walter excels in writing." " Whispering is forbidden io 

" Fishing delights me." school.'* 

** Beating John." WiH you pane ticipial noun ? Ana, Becanra it implies 
John ? 560. Beating 7 558. action, like a participle, and has, also, tiie 

Will yo« parse the remaining ezercifei lense of a lioun. 
in the lesson above ? Will yon parse the rest of the exercises 

" In fighting.*' Will you parse fgki- in this lesson f 
i^ / ^2. Why iajigiaxag called a par- 

n.) Jli tali MM wivtrAMX Item. 



/ 



dli2. " You will juuck obUge me by sending those books." 

Sending is a participial noun, in the objective case, aud 
governed Dy the preposition by, according to Rule X. 

Books is a COMMON noun, of the third person, plural num- 
ber, NEUTER esNDER, OBJECTIVE CASE, and ffovcmed by the 
active participle sending^ according to Rule XfV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** James derives pleasure from << Maiy's reading has been useftd 
reading usefUl books." in improvinff her taste in 

^ John is above doing a mean composition. 

action." '^ 1 am discouraged from under 

** Parents are pleased at seeinj|r taking this study." 

the progress of their chil- ** A eood instructer takes no de- 
dren." ught in punishing." 

The present participle, when used as a noun, often has the definite article 
the before it. ana the preposition of after it ; as,^ " By the observing of truth, 




cle, the expression will appear awkward i hence, 

Note VITI. The definite article the should be used be- 
fore, and the preposition of after, participial nouns, or they 
should both be omitted. 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" By the observing these rules, <' In the regarding his interests, he 

he will avoid mistakes." neglected the public affairs.'' 

** He prepared them for the event " He was sent to prepare the wav 

by the sending to them proper by preaching of repentance. 

information. '^ Keeping of one day in seven (1 ,^ 
** In writingr of his letter, he made is required of Christians. 

some mistakes." 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" William calls George." '* John will be punished for his 
*' John's fiUher will reward his insolence." 

industry." ^ We may imi>rove cmder our in- 
** Gfreorge's fkther's carriage pass- structer, if we choose." 

ed the tavern." " He who would excel in learn- 
* If William return, he will be ing, must be attentive to hi 

disappointed." bc^s." 

'* John has beaten his little brother " She begins to improve." 

most shamcrfhlly." 

" By lendinc thote books.*' Will yoo Instead of saying, *< Ry tho obsonriBf 
ptTM MMdiMg 1 fiflSL booka 1 56S. these rules," what should I say f Why? 



Will yoo pane the remaining axerdses Note VIII. 

'■ tUs MaaoB I Will you now parse and correct ti^s 

Fiom what are preaent participlea exercises under Note VIII. ? 

ftrmsd ? tf7. Will you parse the promiseuoui ezer 

How suy participles in ing be diatin- ciies in Syntax ? Next take those to bt 

gsJslMd fircwi other parts of speech of the written, 
same termination ? 500. 

'D amm k * muuni idjectiv^ bakmclii to 4air^ «ik&«n\oQf&,\>i t^cA» \ 
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SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

503 Will you compose a sentence, containing an active-tramiitaT« 
verb? One, containing a neuter verb? One, containing a passive 
verb ? One, expressing the same sense as the last in an active form 
Will jou compose a sentence having a verb in the potential mood ? 
One, m the subjunctive mood ? One, in the imperatiye mood ? One 
in the infinitive mood ? One, having an adjective in the superlative 
degree ? One, having the article an correctly used before a yovirel ? 
One, having an adjective in the positive degree that has in itself t 
superlative signification ? One, containing the relative whose f One 
containing tdiichf One, with what used as a compound pronoimt 
One, having who used as an interrogative pronoun ? One, having t 
verb in the subjunctive mood, common^rm ? 

Will you construct one or more sentences, which will make sense 
with the word truth contained in them ? One, with the word wisdom 
contained in it ? One, wi^ the word knowledge f One, with the 
word learning f One, with the word science f 

Will you construct a sentence about prudence f One about Ai»> 
tory t One or more on the following subjects, namely, geogra^hf^ 
gardening f farms f orchards t 

lyill you fill up the following phrases with suitable words to makt 

sense, namely, " Industry nealth*' ? " By — we acquire " . 

« In youth characters — ^" ? " Arithmetic — bminest' 

" Washington live beasts of his " ? 



XLIX. OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 

664. The verbs hocoej be, will and do, when they are unconnected with a 
pnnci^ y^rb. ejcpressed or understood, are not auxiliaries, but principal 
verbs ; as, " We naoe enough }" " I am grateful f " He wiUs it to be so ^ 
^* They do as they please/' In this view, they also have their auxiliaries 5 as, 
"I shall home enouc^h j" " 1 will be grateful." &c. 

565. The pecimar force of the several awdliaries will appear from the 
following account of them. 

566. Do and did msA the action itsdf, cnr the time of it, with greater en- 
ergy and positiveness ; as, "I do speak truth }" " I did respect him ;" ** Here 
am I, for thou didst call me." They are of great use in negative (I.) sen* 
tences ; as^ "I do not fear ;" "I did not write." They are almost universally 
employed m askins^ questions : as, ** Does he leam 7" ** Did he not write V* 
They sometimes also supply (2.) the place of another verb, and make the rep- 




567. May and might express the possibility or liberty of doing a thmg, 
fan and could, the power i as, " It may rain ;" " I may write or read f* 
^He might have improved; more than he has ;" " He can write much better 
iban he could last year." ^ 



XLIX. Which ore the auxiliary verbs? What afTaefhave do and M fai len- 

613. tences? 566. Give an example. 566. 

What is an auxiliary verb ? 511. Will you nve an example in which ths 

What a principal one ?* repetition or the princi]^ verb is on 

When are Aom, ie, will, and do princi- necessary ? 566. 

pal yerbaf 564. Give an example of What do mcy and m^At express ? 567 

OACiim a/04« 
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568. Must u sometiiiiet calted in for a helper, and denotes neceMJty } as, 
" We must speak the truth, whenever we do speak, and we must not prevari- 
cate." (U 

569. W\Uf in the first person smgukar and plural, intimates (2.) resohitioa 
and promising J in the second and third person, it only foretells : as. ''I will 
reward the good, and will punish the wicked f " We will remember benefits, 
and be grateful 5" " Thou wilt, or he will, repent of that folly 5" " You, or they, 
win have a pleasant walk.'' 

STO. Shall, on the contrary, in the first person, simply foretells ; m the 
second and third persons^ it promises, commands, or threatens ; as, " I shall 
go abroad f " We shall dme at home f ** Thou shalt, or you shall, inherit the 
land f " Ye shall do justice, and love mercy f " They shall account for their 
misconduct.'' The fniowing passage is not translated (3.) according to the 
distinct and proper meanings <h the words '<ftd/ and will : " Surely goodness 
■nd mercy shall foUow me all the days of my life ; and I will dwell in ue house 
of the Lord for ever." It ought to be, *^toill follow me," and '' I shall 
dwell."— The foreigner who, as it is said^ fell into the Thames, and cried out, 
" I mil be drowned \ nobody shall help me !" made a sad misapplication of 
these auxiliaries. 

571. These observations respecting the import (4.) of the verbs wll and 
Jiallf must be understood of exmicative sentences ; for when the sentence is 
interrogative, just the reverse, (5.) for the most part, tal^es place i thus, '' I 
iftatf go," " xou vnll go J* express event (6.) only: but^ " Will you go ?" 
imports intention; ana *^ Shall I ffo?" refers to the will of another. But 
" He shall go." and '^ Shall he go ?" both imply will ; expressing or referring 
to a command. 

572. When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the meaning of these 
auxiliaries likewise undersoes (7.) some suteration : as tne learners will readilv 
perceive by a few examples i " Ho shall proceech" " If he shall proceed ;" 
** You shail consent :" " If you shall consent." These auxiliaries are some- 
times interchanged (8.) in the indicative and subjunctive moods ) to convey the 
same meanuu^ of the auxiliary ; as, " He una not return;" ^^ If he sAoa not 
return ;" *' He shall not return ;" " If he vnll not return." ^ 

573. Would primarily (9.) denotes inclination of will ; and sliould, obliga- 
tion ; but they ooth vary tneir import, and are oflen used to express simple 
event 

574. Do and hai^e are sometimes used as principal verbs, according to the 
following 

SYNOPSIS. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Fns. I do. 1 have. 

imp, I did. I had. 

Parf. I have done. I have had. 

PlfV* I had dona. I had had. 

1 FmI, I shall or willMo. I shall or will have- 

S Art. I shall have done. I shall have had. 

What is the DM of must 7 568. all the days of my life ; and I will dwell 

What does lotO intimate in the first in the house t>f the Lord for ever." 570. 

fevnon nnffolar? plural? 569. Give an In what consiBts the mistake in the 

ttample. 5i59. In the second and third expression which the foreinier made 

ftnoas ? 569. Give an example. 669. when he fbll into the Thames? 570. 

What does skaU intimate in the first' What do skaU and wiU denote in inter 

l«nsfi? 570. Give aa example. 570. rotative sentences; as, ** Shall I fo?* 

la what partiealar is the translation of " Will yon go?" 571. 

^bllowinf passafe incorrect? "Sure- What do vould and s ks ul4 prfaBari|| 

17 goodness and mercy shall follow me denote? 573. 



(^)T64nifbetrath. AjSbowi. a.)lBxptmmi, (K.)'i^axia^^ x— ? 

^•'Wlstt^ipnK (7.) Safin. (8.) To ezchftn((c oM for th« ot^wir. ^^l&tbAtanaVik* 

8* 
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675. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Pret. I may or can do. I may or can have. 

imp. I might, could, would, or should I might, could, would or should bsve 

do. 

Per/: I may or can have done. I may or can have^ad. 

Plup. I mi^, could, would or should I might, could, would or should bait 

have done. had. 

576. SUBJUNCTIVE MODD. 
Prt*, 1. If I do. If I have, &c. 

576—1. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pres, Do you, or Do you do. Have you, or Do you havtf. 

577. INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pr«». To ^o. To have. 
Per/. To have done. To have had. 

578. PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Doing. Having. 

Per/. Done. Had. 

Coiiq>. per/. Having done. Having had. 



L. OF DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

579. Defective verbs are those which are used only ii 
some of the moods and tenses. 

680. 7*he following are the principal ones i 

Pres. Tense. Imp. Tense. Perf. PartidpU. 

May, ACght, (Wanting.) 

Can, Could, — _ 

Will, Would, 

Shall, Should, 

Must, Must, — 

Ought, Ought, 

QiMth, _. 

681. Of these, ought and mustf yoa perceive, are not varied. 

682. Ou^hi and ^tuOh are always used as principal verbs. Ought is the 
same in the imperfect tense as in the present, and is always followed by an in- 
finitive ; as, " He ouffht to study f ** He ought to have read.'' In this last 
example, ought is m the 'mperfect ; and in the first, it is in the preset This 
we determine by the infinitive, which follows-ihe verb, thus i when the present 
infinitive follows oufiht, ought is in the present tense j hut when the peifed in- 
finitive follows it^ it IS in the imperfect tense. 

683. In English, verbs are often used both m a transitive and intrBiiijfiv<& 
or neut«r signification. Thus, toJlatteUf when it signifies to tnake even or /ew^ 
ii an active-transitive verb ; but when it signifies to grow dull or »»^pjtf, h i 
fm intransitive verb. 

Will you repeat the ■Tnopsia of do ' Which are not varied ? 581. 

throuffh ail the moods ? of have 7 How are ought and quoth always vsedc 

Will you conjugate do in the present SSQ. 

tense ? have in the perfect tenie f How can yon tell when ought ii in the 

What is the perfect participle of do 7 present tense ? 58S. 

ofMave 7 the compound perfect of ife ? of When is it in the imperfect tense ? 583 

Aavef Give an example of each tense. 58S. 

Xr. What are defective verbs ? 579. 'W\ieti \a to jlotteA IcanaiU ve, and whes 
fVflJ yon montjon the principal ones, \ntTMV*\\\vel SfiS. 

ritb their imptirrtint (ensoa ? 580 W«"w , V\^»'t\. ivx« ^%i>i% Q^«cck ^%«t^> ^*a 



681. A neuter or intraiuitive verb, by Uie addition of a prepiUtioa, ma> 
necomc a c<Hnpound active-transitive verb) as, to tmUe is intransitive ; it can- 




585. Prepositions affect the meaning of ver^s in different ways. To eaM 
means to throw ; as, '' He cast a stone at her.'' To cast up, however, meant 
to eomffoU ; as, " He casts up his accounts.'' In all instances in wuich the 
preposition follows the verb, and modifies its meaning, it should be considered 
t part of the verb, and be so treated in parsing. 

586. There are some verbs, which, although they admit an elective case 
(ler them, still do not mdicate the least degree of action 5 as, ^ I resemble 
y father." This seeming inconsistency may be easily reconciled by reflect 

b^ tbaV in all such cases, the verb has a direct reference to its object. Of 
this nature are the verbs retain^ resemble, oum. have, &c. 

587. Some neuter or intransitive verbs admit of a pasnve form, and are 
thence called neuter passive verbs ^ as, " John goes home to-night.'' Hera 
goes is an intransitive verb. But in the sentence, " John is gone home," is 
gone is a neuter passive verb. Agun. in the phrase, " William comes," comm 
M an intransitive verb ; and in & pnrase, '' William is come/' is come is a 
oauier passive verb. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

% 1. 

' William had had manj adyan- << He haa had many precious op> 
tages befoze he miproved portunities." 

them in a proper maimer." <' John will do as his inatnictor 

' A ffood scholar will not do directa." 

^^t (1.) is forbidden by his << He may have had time " 
instructer." . 

2. 

* 1 own this book." << I cannot believe him." 

< Charles resembles his parents." << His father does not hesiti e to 
'' He retains his place." trust him." 

3. 
' The farmer casts seed into the " She smiles sweetly." 
' ground." << She smiled on John." 

* T& merchant casts up his ao- *^ Johnf was smiled on by fortune 

counts often." in every undertaking." 

4. 
'•* The instructer has come." '' Mary was gone before her moth- 

* Our instructer has come." er came. ' 

* William has gone to visit his " When they came to town, they 

parents." made many purchases.'^ 

* Susan has gone." 

How ran an intransitive verb become Is restmbU^ strictly speaking, a traart- 

uaoaitive ? 964. Give an example. 584. tivii verb ? d8G. . 

What does ee east mean i 585. Why dues it admit an object after ki 

Meaning of to east vp 7 585. 586. 

Wlien may the preposition be reckoned There are lereral verbs of this elass 

t part of the rerb r 585. will too name iome of them / 586. 

How ehoaki it be considered in pars- What it a neuter passive verb? 567 

lag? 58S. * Give an example. 587. 

Will yen now parse the next leseoaa/ 

(L)fF]ksf0tedifK«flMtwbkh,»«r < tee thing Which." apptfaoleiV VLaaiVUL 



tA ENGLISH GRAMMAR 



LI. OF ADVERBS. 

588. Adverbs are words joined to verbs, participles 
adjectives, and other adverbs, to qualify them. 

' 589. Expressions like the following, namely, a feiD days ago, long ,mncc. 
ntme at allf at length, in vain, by no means, a great deal, &c., are doiQininalea 
ttdverfnal phrases, When they are used to qualify verbs or participles, by ex- 
pressing the manner, time or degree of action. 

590. The definite article Ihe is frequently placed before adverbs of ths 
cmoparative and superlative degrees, to give the expression more' ibrco ; as, 
'"The nurre he walks, the better li& feels.'^ When tne article is used in this 
tense, both the Article and adverb may be reckoned an adverbial phrase, and 
be so considered in parsing. 

591. You have doubtless noticed that most words ending in /v are adverbs. 
The reason of this is that /y is a ccmtraction of the adverb Wee ; thus, from 
manlike we form manly i gentlemanly is a contraction of genUemaniike^^ 
Hence, 

592 If you meet ^th a word ending in ly, implying in its signification the 
idea of Uke, you may ocmdude at once that it is an adverb. 

mvzjB sc 

Adverbs qualify verbs, particwles, adjectives, and other 

adverbs, 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" In vain we look for perfect happiness." 

593. In vain is an adverbial phrase, and qualifies look, ac 
cording to Rule IX. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

•* John has come again, but Wil- " William acted very nobly." 

liam has not." << I will by no means consent." 

" Very many persons fail of hap- " He wrote a long letter a fe^ 

pmess. days ago."j[l.) 

** A vast many evils are incident ** John was writing carelessly." 

to man in his wearisome jour- " I have admonished her onoe and 

nejr through life." again." 

'* The instructress has at length " A few days ago, there was much 



arrived." excitement in town. 



>• 



LI. What is the meaning of adverb 1 When are they to be oonsidored ad ' 

▼erbial phrases ? 589. 
To what is the adverb joined ? 588. Ii the article the ever joined to an «U 

For what purpose ? 588. verb ? 590. For what purpose i 590. 
How many different parts of speech What do the article and adverb fota 

does it oualify ? 588. in such cases ? 590. 
Whieh are they ? 588. How is it to be considered in paisinf ? 

What is the definition of an a^erb ? 590. 



How came most words endin|r in If to 
Are adverbs compared?* be considered adverbs? 591. Give an 

Will yon Aompare wuefy? S35. swml^ example. 591. 
St34. How can we determine between woidi 

How are they compared? 936. endins in ly, whether or not they are ad- 

Will yon compare the adverbs mMdlf verbs ? 593. 
I0stt7 hadi tSf t37. What tuxB do yon apply when yon 

Some adverbs are not regnlar in tneir parse an adverb ? IX. 
eomparJaon ; will yon name one ? SB7. " In yaln we look." Will yon parte 

will you name four or five adverbial iRveial 033. 
pbnaea / 589. 



Note IX. To qaalify verbs, particii^efl) adjeethrcS) md 
(itber adverbs, we should use adverbs ; but to qualify nouns 
we should use adjectives. 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

•< ^/illiam writes good."* "On eonditions mutably to Ui 
< P-usan Btadies dmgent." rank.' 

'' fie speaks fluently and reasons ** He qpeaks correct." 

correct. * " Mary sin^ admiraUe.*' 

** John writes tolerable well, but ^ He writes elegant." 

readst miserable." " He reads and spells veiy bad. 
' Hajrriet dresses neat." 

SENf^NCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

594. Will you write down a sentence, containing a compound 
Mtive-transitive verb ? One, having a neuter-passive verb ? 

Will you compose two or more sentences about a lion f Two or 
nore, alxmt sheep f Two or more, about a cow f One, about anazt 
One, about a iag f One, about acatf One, about ^tftieans f OnOj 
•bout huUans f One, about jEsAe^ f One, about sUtmf^boiA 
( oe, about stage accidents f 



LII. OP PREPOSITIONS. 

995. Prepositions are used to connect words, and to show 
die relation between them. 

&96. We not unfrequently meet with verbs compounded of a preposition 
and verb 3 as, '' to ujmoldf" " to invest/' '' to overlook f and this composition 
sometimes gives a new sense to the verb ; as, " to Hmferstand," ** to with' 
draw.'' But the preposition more frcqaentl v occurs after the ven>, and sepa- 
rate from it ; as, "to cast up/' "to fall on." The sense of the verb, in this 
casCj^ also materially affected by the preposition. 

096. The prepositions after , before, aJbovef beneoBSi, and several others, some- 




died not long before'' [that time]^ &c. 

599. There is a peculiar prc^mety m distinguishing the correct use of the dif- 
ferent preposidons. For illustration, we will t&e the following sentences i " He 
walks toim a staff by moonlight ;" " He was taken by stratagem, and killed 
wUJi a sword." Put the one preposition for t he other, and say, " He walks by 

WiU Tou next pane the remainini^ ex- eompounded ? 596. Give an example 

tidies ? 596. 

When tkovld we use adverbs ? NoU Where is the prepositiMi laore fire- 

IXt qaently placed ? 596. Give an example 




When adjectives ? Note IX. o96. 

** William writes good." Wherein is Will you name four pN|MAtieMwhieh 

tUs sentence incorrect ?* in many instances appear to be adverbs ? 

Will yon now pane and correct the re- S98. 

Mining exorciMi ? ■» How may they be converted into prep- 

LIT. What is the meaning of frepem- ositions again ? 598. ^ . , „ . _ 

Imh f 944. *< He walks by a itaff with moonligfat.** 

What are prepositions ? 596. Will you correct this sentence, ano then 

Will yon repeat the list ? 347. repeat the phrase f 

With what are verbs not nnfrequently ________ 






imr tit Halm X7 



tl KlMeLltiU lAUAMMAH. 

a maS ¥Hih MOQBl^ ;" " He wai taken mA siralagieni ««4 k3M ^ • 
•word /' and it wm appear that they differ in significatiop xuon than r 4 
§k first vievr, would be aipt to imagine. 



Prepositions govern the objective ccue. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
, " John Kves within his income,' 

600. JFUkin is a paEPosiTioN. 

Income is a comm ok noun, of the third fxkson, siNGUiAa 

HUXBER, NEUTER eENDER, OBJECTIYE CASS, ROd gOVemed by 

within^ according to Rule X. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

^ Thomas made his fortune by He made the sun to shine by 

industry.'' day, and the moon (1.) to give 

** Susan labors with her needle light by night." 

for a liyelihood." '< Beneath the oak lie aooms in 

** Respecting that affair, there was great abundance." 

a contfoyersy." < ^ohn, who is at all times watch 

^ In six days God made the world, ful of his own interest, will 

and aU things that are in it. attend to that concern." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

601. Will you fin up the following sentences with suitable prepo> 
sitions to make sense ? ^ John was — the house when he was seized 
— F— a fit" " The busy bee — smnmer proyides food — the approach 
sng^nter — the pruoence — a rational being." 

Will you supply the objects to the following ? " James was catch 
ing ." " He was beating ." " He supports ." 

Will you supply agents or nominatiye cases to the foUowifig i 
" — was runmn|f." " was dancing." 

Will you suppfy yerbs in the following ? " A* dutiful child — ^ 
his parents." " Grammar us correctly." 

Will you compose two or more sentences about boys f One, about 
ukMlesf One, about snoibsf One, tihout foxes f One, ahout parents f 
One, about brothers f One, about sisUrs f One, about vneUs f On* 
«bout ouTds t 



LIII. OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

609. A CM>NJUNCTioN is a word that is chiefly used to coll- 
ect sentences, so as, out of two or more sentences, to make 
Diit one. 

Will you repeat the rule reipeetinc the What ii a limple lentenee ? 9S3. Give 

government or nouns by prepoMtionar X. an exain|lfe. A eompoand ■eateBeef 

** John fivea within hia income.** Will 996. Give an example. 

70a parse tatUun 1 bOO. tncoiM 7 600 Why called compound ? S54. 

Will yoQ now take the remaining ez- LTTI. Meaning orcvi^imeeioii f SS7 

erei&e» to be parsed ; after which, those What is a conjunction f 609. 

to be written ? Meaian( oiC copwlatras T 964. 



<^n*MM«L««H»md«ilwMoa.» Mbom, tl»sa« « ms «« «h«MrN 
-etoi. tfid enapeetmd with rim. bf BuU XI. 



ifi'fEfU£CTiON& » 

603. Relative pronount, as well as conjuBctioiis. servf lo eonuMl MB 
icuces ; as, " Bleued is the man who feareth the Lord/' 

604. Conjunctions very often unite sentences when they appear lo owIp 
only words } as in the foUowiiur sentences i ** Duty and interest ioibid vidout 
indliil^ences." " Wisdom or folly governs us.'' £ach of theM forms of ex 
pressioD contains two sentences, namely, the first, " Duty fortMds ^doas !■■ 
dulgences 3" " Interest forbids vidous indulgences 1" the second, ** Wiidov 
fovems us 5" '* Folly governs us." 



Cotytmctions connect verbs of the same mood and terns 
' and nouns or pronouns of the same case. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
605. '* William torites and ciphers" 

jSnd is a cofulatite conjunction. 

Ciphers is a KEeuLAR active intbansitite terq, from the 
Tcrb to cipher — ^Pres, cipher; Imferf, ciphered; Per, part* 
ciphered. 1. I cipher ; 2. You cipher ; 3. He or Wiuiam 
eii^ers** — ^made in the indicative hood, present tense, 
third person singular, and agrees with WSUam understood, 
and is connected to writes hy the conjunction andf agreeably to 
Rule XI. 

EXERCISES in SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

* John ciphers rapidly, and reads ** Though he is lively, yet he is 
correctly." not too volatile." 

^ If we contend about trifles, and ** If he has promieed, he should 
violently maintain our opin- act accordingly." 

ions, we shall gain but few " He denied that he circulated 
friends." the report." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

006. Will you compose a sentence containizig the conjunction tff 
One, containing and f An many sentences as t&re are conjunctions 
which follow ; each sentence containing one ? Although. Unlets, 
Far. Because. J%erifore. Or. JYeither. Jfor. 

Will you compose a sentence about Jackson f One, about C^aijff 
One, about Monroe f One, about Madison f 



, LIV. OF INTERJECTIONS. 

607. Interjections are words thrown in between tlw 
parts of sentences, to express the passions or sudden feelings 
of the speaker. 



What if the uae of the copulative con- Do eonjunctioni ever connect 

(uetion ? 965. tences when they appear to c<mnect 1 

Will you repeat the list of copulative only ? 604. Give an example. 604. 

conjunctions ? 266. "William writei and ciphera." Will 

What does dit^wtive aijgaity ? 271. you pane and 1 605. eiphera 1 605. 

What doei the disjunctive conjunction Will you, in the next place, take the 

eomect ? 274. exercises to be parsed and written, ana 

Will you repeat the list of them ? 275. dispose of them ? 

What is the rule fox connecting words LIV. What is th« mA»Xkit^% «1 

hjr ewijuaetitma / XI. jectton 1 SS&. 

What other worda, betidea eon jane- Wbnl nn \n\.««VM\\«ea ^ VH 
1UM10 aati prenotitiona, eonnaci ? 603 



416 BMaUSU GRAJiMAK. 

60B. W^donot tay, '<Ah,I!" ''Oh,I!'' but "^ Ak, me f* «Uh.iiie 
using the objective case after the inteijectioiL The proooim here tpoBen of 
> w perceive, is of the first person i hence, 

* Note X. Pronouns of the first person are put in the 
objective case^ after the interjections Oh! O! akl d&c. 

609. We say, " O thoa persecutor I" " Oh ye hypocritei !" " O thoa wh© 

dwellest," &c. i hence, 

Note XI. The interjections O! oh! and ah ! require 
die nominative case of pronouns in the second person. ' 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

610. " Ah me ! I must perish" 

Ah is aii INTERJECTION. 

Me is a personal pronouit, of the first person, sincpular, 
osjEcniv case, and governed by ah^ agreeably to Note X. 

EXERCISES IN Sl^NTAX CONTINUED. 

<' O, thou (1.) who hast murdered deaf (3.) to the oalk of duty 

thy friend !" and honor." 

** O. thou who hearest prayer V* " Oh ! happy (4.) us, surrounded 

** Ah me \ must I endure all this ?*' with so many blessings. * 
** Ah ! unhappy (2.) thou, who art 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

611. Will you compose a sentence containing dlasf One, con- 
taining oAf One, about volcanoes f One, aboutloJ^f One, about 
mUmdsf One, about Wt^er the statesman.' One, about a good 
sfhdar f One, about a poor scholar f One, about a good mstnuter f 



L.V. OF THE AGREEMENT OF NOUNS. 

bi2. Apposition, in grammar, signifies the putting of two nouns in the 
•amecase. 

613. When I say, '' John the mechanic has come/' I am speaking of only 
one person ; the two nouns, John and mechanic, both meaning or referring tc 
the same person ; consequently they are put, by apposition, in the same case i 
hence, 



When two or more nouns^ in the sam^ sentence^ signify 

the same things they are put^ by apposition^ in the 
same case. 

Will >«a repeat from the liat lix mter- Will yon now take the remainii^ ex 

Jeetions ? 985. ereises to be parsed and written ? 
How outran inteijeetion generally be LY. Meaning of ^ontion 7 619. 

Known f 966. *' John the mechanic.*' How many 

** Ah me !" In what ease inmtl 610 persons are here spoken of? 613. Should 

What rale or note applies to ms f X. then, the two nouns, John and wedtoiia 

" O thou,'* A;e. What note applies be in the same, or a different case ? 613 

t»th»M,1 XI. What is the rale lor this agreemenf 

•*Ahme!>* WiH yon parse oft? me? XV 

010. 






excRcisihS. IT 

lOXEaClSKS IN SYNTAX. 
614. " Webster the 'Statesman has Irft us" 
Statesman ia a common noun, masculutk eEnDXA. tuab 

PCRSON, 8IN6i;t.Ail NUMBER, NOMINATIVB CASE, Uld pUt in flfO' 

vitioB with ff'te^ler, by Ruls XV. 

EX BRUISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED^ 

1. 

* John the BaptiBt was beheaded." ^ doeto, the orator, flooriihed a 

* David, the thief, was appre- the time of Catiline, the con 

handed." spirator." 

'iohnson, the bookseller, has ^I yndt Thompson, the pro&s- 

fiiiled in business." sor, often." 

' I consulted Williams, the law- ^ John, the miller, died Tester 

yer." day." 

2. « 

'* if John will not go, I will go *^ We will inspeet the goods our- 

myself " (1.) selves." 

** Tou yourself are in fault." << I, I sm the man who committed 
** Thev themselves were mis- the deed." 



tak 



1* 



en. 

Remark 1.— For the same reason that one noun agrees with another in case, 
t agrees with it in number and person also. 

* ], Alexander, by the grace of << We, the representatives of the 
God, emperor of all Sie Rus- people or these colonies, do 

sians, promulgate this law." make this declaration." 

Remark fL—Wbea one noun describes cr cpialifies another, the one so 
juaKlying becomes an adjective in sense, and may be so considered in pars- 
sig. Accordingly. TVemont, in the phrase ** Tremont House/' is an af^ec- 
live belonging to Mouse, by Rule IV. 

615. EXERCISES IN 8YNTA.L 

** The Marlborough Hotel is situ- ** John Dobson was in town yes- 

ated in Washmgton-street." terday." 

** The firm of Messrs. Williams << John Johnson, the blacksmith, 

& Sons, has failed." has broken his leg " 

Remark 3. — ^When the nouns which refor to the same porson or thing ars 
separated by verbs^ as, " Webster is a statesman/' it is customary to apply 
one or more <^ the following rules t 

1. Any verb may have the same case afUr it as be/ore it, when both weris 
refer to ike same wing, 

2. The verb to be. ^ough all its variations, has the same case after U as 
UUMt which next precedes it. 

^ WelMter the statesman.'* Will you ** Tremont Ho«se.** What part of 

parse «tat«fiium? 614. speech is TVemotUl Remark 8. How 

Will Ton now parse the sucoeedhiffez- aaed here ? Remark 9. Will you parse 

•rdees? it ia full ? 

'* I will go myself." Will you parse Will you now parse all the ezereises 

mmu^ T nnder Remark 9 r 

^How Is the eompoond personal (woBOua What is the rule or rales «s«ally fiv^ 

Ikrnied in theiimralar? 386. How in the en for paning stetssmmu in the phrase, 

flanl?386 •* Webster is a staterman** ? Remark 3 , 

When oob noon is put in apposition 1, 9, 3, 4. 

#ith another, in what particulars does it In the same seatenee, do Webster and 

Igree with it ? Remark 1. simtesmam both mean or refbr to the samt 

Will yon now parse the next exer- person? In what ease, then|Onght they 

eises .' to be ? 618. By what rale ? Xv 

I 



AS / *r Sol* jv 
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gi ENGLISH (JIIUMMAR. 

9. FoMtwe vent of mamng y judging^ Sfc. hmx ih€ tanu cote afiet HftoM m 
htfartihtm, 

4. Neuter verbt hoot (he same case offer them as befbre them. 

616. The foregoing rules^ in the opinion of the wnter, &re wboOj tuijecet- 
MiT, faiodmf itterelj to c<Hinue the mind of the learner by requinng him t« 
■take a distmction in form, when there ensts nmie in prmciple. In corrobcffa- 
tkm <^ this fact, Mr. Murray has the foUowins remark >— 

617. " By these exampl^ it appears, that the verb to be has no govemmenl 
of case, but serves in all its forms as a conductor to the cases : so mat the twa 
cases, which, in the construction of the sent«M», are the next bef<Mre and aAfi 
it, must ^waqrs be dike. Perinpa tins sufcMect will be more intelligible by eb 




ter to the same tUi^, and are in the same case.'' 

618. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX 

• 1 

*^ Webster is a statesman." ** Julius CiesBr was that RomMl 

** John is a good scholar." general who conqaered the 

'^.William will become a distin- Gauls." 

(^hedand yaluable citizen." ** Tom struts a soldier." (1.) 

•* She walks a queen." (1.) " Will sneiJLS a scrivener. 

< He is sty led Lord (1.) May or (1.) "Claudius Nero, Caligula's an 

ofljondon." cle, a senseleiss fellow, obtaia 

** He was named John." (1.) ed the kingdom." 

•* She moTes a queen." (1.) 

2. 
** Susan took her to be Maiy." (1 .) who is the son of Mr. (S.) JoliB 

' I took him to be John (2.) Og^ Quincy (2.) Adams.'^ (\.) 

den-.' ' '* She is not now the person whom 
** We at first took it to be her, but they represented her (l•^ to 

afterwards were convinced have been " 

that (3.) it was no( she." ** Whom (5.) do you fancy them 
'^ He is not the person who (4.) to be ?" 

it seemed he was." " The professor was appointed 
** I understood it to be him (1.) tutor to the prince." 

Remark 3.— It not nnfiequently happens that the connecting verb is omit 
ted } as, " They made him captam i" that ]a,tobe captain. 

3. 

** They named him John." ** They proclaimed him kinff.' 

** The soldiers made him gen- '* His countrymen crowned hinn 
eral." emperor. 

619. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

*' It might haye been him, (6.) but ** She is the person who I undei- 
there is no proof (7.^ of it." stood it to have been. ' 

" Tliough I was blamea, it could <' Who do you think me to be ?" 

not have been me." " Whom do men say that I am?" 

» I saw one who I took to be she." ** Whom think ye that I am ?" 

What office does the verb to h^ Mrfimn be parsed io the phrase, ** I understood H 

between eases I 617. to be him*> ? 617. 

Are the eases aext beAre and after it, Will yoa now parse lessons 1,9 and 9 * 

alike, or different ? 617. Is the verb to be alvrays expressed f 

IVhai is the opinioii of Mr. Morray Remarks. Give an example. Remark 9l 

respeetiai the cases befere aad after tt Will yon now take the sentences to be 

bef 617 parsed aad corrected ; also those to be 

Bow doea he think it and Ma shoaid written r 

' I ■■ 

^|4np{r Jble ATV. (S.)SMBarfc8. 9w)CQ9in«&». a:^ Wl» Vi v«l m vnoAate^ ^«Mk w 



NOUNS. 

690. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will yon eompose a sentence htiving noons in appctoilioc ? One 
oaying noons in apposition, bot separated by a YerB ^ < Hie, iiaviofi 
a noun osed as an adjectiTe ? 

Will you construct a sentence having in it the word wkof One^ 
having whose f One, having whomf- One, having what f One, 
having that f One, having man f One, having wankm f One, iMvivg 
hoif f One, having girls f One, having jiareiitf f 



LVI. OF NOUNS USED INDEPENDEN1T.Y. 



621. 7b oddrtMM sigiiifies to apeak to ; 9m^** James, vour father has co«ml^ 
Hw Bame of the person addressed must always be <^ dne sec6nd person ; and 
a noon in this situation, when it has no verb to agree with it, and n wholly dis 
ooanected ivith the rest of the sentence, is said to be indepoident. Hence, 



When an address is made, the name of the permn or 
thing addressed is in the nominative case independent. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
622. ** John, win you assist me ?" 

John is a proper noun, of the second persou, sizrtfULAm 

HUMBER, MASCULINE eENDER, and NOMINATIVE CASE IJTD'EPEND- 

BNT, according to Rule XVI. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED 

1. 

My lords, (1.) the time has come " RufVui, yon must improve your 
when we must take some de- time, 

cisive measures." " Gentiemen of the jury." 

In making this appeal to you, " James, (I.) study (S.) your 
my fellow-citizens, I rely en- book, 

tirely on your candor.*' ^' William, do try to get your les 

son to-day. 
2. 
' Boys, attend to your leiMons." " My dear children, let no root of 
* Girls, come into school." bitterness spring up among 

Did you speak to me, girls ?" you." 

LVI "James, jowr fiither has come." When ii a noun independent ? 091. 

Which word here is the name of the per- What is the rule for a noon pot inde- 

son addressed ? . pendently ? X VI. 

What is the meaning of to address 1 In the sentence, ** John, will yon as 

ttl. sist me ?" will you parse Jokn ? 039. 

Of what person is a noun when an ad- Will fon next parse the rest of the ex 

ireaa is madfe ? CSX. ercises m this rule ? 

(l.)aal«ZVL (S.)liBperatiTtinood,«Ddafr0MwitliMpi(oryDMaDdM«tood by Bate Til. 






UJO GNGLISH GRAMMAR. 



LVIl. OF NOUNS IN THE CASE ABSOLUTE. 

6S3. In the phrase, " The sun bemg risen, we set sail^'' the first clause oi 
the sentence, namely, ** The sun being risen,'' has nothing to do with the re 
oiamder : the noun and participle may, therefore, when taken together, be said 
to be m the nominative case inaependent j but as we have already one emie of 
Jas nature, we willp for the sake of making a distinction, call this (tho *w)aD 
loined with a participle) the nominative case absolute. Hence, 



4. noun or pronoun before apartidphy and independent 
of the rest of the sentence^ is in the nominative case 
absohUe. 

624. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

' The sun (1.) being risen, (2.) we " Wellington having returned to 

departed." England, tranquillity was re- 

*< Egypt being conquered, Alex- stored to France." 

ander returned to S^rria." <' Bonaparte being conquered, the 

^ Shame being lost, all virtue was king was restored. 

lost." " The conditions being observed. 

*< The soldiers retreating, victory the bargain was a muttttl 

was lost." benefit. 

625. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** £tim (3.) only excepted, who " Him being destroyed, the re- 
was a murderer." maining robbers made theit 

^ Her being dismissed, the rest of escape, 
the scholars behaved well.' 



LVIII. OF THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Note XII. — ^A verb in the infinitive mood is sometmiei 
placed independently ; as, '' To be frank, I own I have in 
jured you." 

626. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" To confess the truth, I was in << To tell the plain truth, I pei 

fault" suaded him to stay." 

« To display his power, he op- '< To convince you, I will coa 
pressed his solmers." tin ue here till you return." 

LVn. «* The «an beins riien. we set LVIU. »«To confeai the tmtlu 1 

■ail.'* How many wordi in thu len- wai," &c. How is to wnfu* ued ?— 

tenee, uted independenUy, are taken to- Note XII. 

fether ? 633. What is the rale for it ? Note XII. 

Why is this ease denominated the case What is the infinitive mood ased for / 

absolute? 683. 479. 

What If the rale fi»r the ease absolate .' How many tenses has it ? 598 

XVII. What is ita usual sign ? 517. 

Will yon now take the parsing ezer- Will yon now parse tl)^ ezerelsea vr 

eisos under Rule XVII., and then the der Note XII. ? 
gemteute* to be corrected? 

r/.;£9<teiMBin«Hv0eueal)iolatewitliMnfnMn,b7lUi\«imL (^;«9A«J^ 

(a.) When M Bom h Mk cut abwlato, H ilKmMbe wQ» von&iiaft^taM. Wiia«i»id 



NUOr 101 

•' To play is plwsant." What is pleasant ? " To play." The infinitive 
to play is, then, the nominative case to is. " Thou shaJt not kill, is required of 
all men." What i? required ? " Thou shalt not kill." The verb if reqwrtd, 
(hen, agrees with ** Thou shalt not kill/* as its nominative. Hence, 

626-1. Note XIII. — The infinitiTe mood, or part of a 
sentence, is frequently put as the nominative case to a verb 
of the third person singular. 

627. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

* To excel requires much ezer- ^ Thou shalt not kil^ is the c<nn- 
tion." mand of God." 

' To abandon friends will sink a " Honor thy father and thy moth 
man's character." er, is required of all men." 

^ To practise religion is our du- ** To write a fair hand requires 
ty." practice." 

Remark 1.— 7\> excd is the nominative case to rtquirea by Note XIII. ; 
and requires agrees with to excel by Rule VII. In parsing " Thou shalt not 
kill,'' we first appl^r Rules VI., VIl. and IX. The whole phrase is considered 
the nominative t» is reqtdredf by Note XIII. 

2. The infinidve mood, or a! part of a sentence, is frequently the oMect of a 
transitive verb 5 as, " Bo^ love to play." -^^hat do boys love ? '"I*o play." 
The object of love, then, is to play. ** Chiloren do not consider how much nas 
been done for them by thdr paroits." Ck>nsider what 1 " How much has been 
done for them by their parents /' including for the object of the verb the whole 
phrase in italics. 

Note XIV. — ^The infinitive mood or part of a sentence, 
may have an adjective or participle agreeing with it, when 
there is no noun, either expressed or understood, to which 
the adjective may belong. 

628. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

<< To see the sun is pleasant." " Deiraud not thy neighbor, is 
" To practise virtue will be pro- binding on all." 

ductive of happiness." '' To do good to our enemies, is 
" To be ridiculed is unpleasant." not natural to our hearts." 

Remarks. — Pleasant agrees with " to see the sun," by Note XIV. Bind' 
ing agrees with ** Defraud not thy ndgfabor," by the same authority. To is 
apply Rule Vn. 3 to sunj Rule VUl. ; to the infinitive to see. Note XJII. 

629. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose one or more sentences having an infinitive gov- 
erned by a participle ? One, using an infinitive *iuter a noun ? One, 




to pursue for life ? 



<* To play is pleasant." What is pleas- Since we have a rule for to lovs, as a 

int ? What, Uien, ii the nominative to verb, there it no necessity for considering 

i# ? 626-1. Rule r Note XITI. it the object in parsinff: what rule, then, 

" Thou shalt not kill, is required of all will you apply to it ? aH. 

mun '' What is required ? Will you name an example in which 

iVhat is the nominativ* to is rsfuiredl there is part of a sentence used as the 

I25-I. Rule ? Note XIII. object of a verb ? 687. Remark 8. 

Will you now parse the remaining ex- " To see the sun is pleasant." Will 

erciscri under this rule ? you parse pleasant Itosesl thtJ nml i«) 

* Boys love to pJaj." What is the ob \vU\ you no^ \ax%« \.\% xwoscccccb^ vk 

Jeet vf hoe ' 637. Romark 2. eTciees uwAqi t^oW X\N 

.9 • 
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LIX. 

630. In the phrase, ** John and James are here/' the sense is that '' John 
BBd Jamas are. both here :" two persons are therenore spoken of, nvhidi ret 
ders it necessary to use the plural verb are, to a^ree with two nouns which ui 
dividually are smgular : hence, 



Two or more nouns or pronouns^ of the smgular num- 
bery connected together by and, either expressed 01 
understood^ must have verbs, nouns, and pronouns 
agreeing vdth them in the plural mmber. 

631. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

^ William and Jpmen run." " John and Joseph can get their 

* Mary and Harriet study, and lessons." 

they will therefore excel." " "nrae and tide wait for no man." 

* Ton and I are in fault." " My coat and pantaloons were 
** John and Thomas say 1 >*^y in- made by Watson." 

tend to study Latin!" 

Remar/u, — WUliatm is one of the nominatives to the verb nau Jame» is in 
the nominative case to the verb run, and is connected with the noun WUUctm, 
by Rule XI. Run agrees with William and James by Rule XVIII. 

631 SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 
*^ Mary and her cousin has come." '< The farmer and his son ii in 
** You and I makes progress in town." 

our studies." " Susan and her sister is deceit- 

" Life and health is both uncer- ful." 

tain." " William and John both writes a 

good hand." 

Remarks. — For fias ctntUf we should read hare conce, that the verb may be 
plural, when it has two nominatives couuectcil by andf according to Rule 

^jcc^pft'on 1.-— When and connects two or more nouns in the singular, which 
refer to the same person or thing, the verb must l>e singular ; as, " Pliny the 
philosopher and naturalist has gpreaUy enriched science." 

633. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" That superficial scholar and " In that house live a great and 
critic tiave given niew evi- distinguished scholar and 

dence of his misguided judg- statesman." 

ment." '' Mr. Cooper, the sailor and nov- 
There ffo a beneTolent man and elist, yisit La Fayette, the 

scholar." patriot and philanthropist." 

LIX. When I lay, " John and Jamei Will you pane the succeeding exer- 

are here," of how many persons do I cises? 

■peak ? ** Pliny the philosopher and nataralist 

BhouM we, then, vse is or are 7 630. has greatly enriched science.'* Why 

What is the rule for are 1 XVill. should we use has^ in this sentence, in- 

Will you now parse the exercises an- stead of Acm ? Exception 1. 

der Rule XVIII. r *' That superficial scholar and critie 

** William and James ran." Will yon have given." Why is have gtoen incor 

parse HJUiam in fVill ? mnd ? Jemee 7 rect .' Exception 1. 

run 7 What is the rale for has eofM7 Exeep- 

fVt'/f jrou pane the next exercises f tion 1. 

**Marf and her eonsin has come."— W\\\'vox\oon«c\«»AvaT8e the remain 

Wif fa this inctrreet f 639. \ng exemtet 



l&XttttCIIIW Mi 

ExLjfHem t.— Wim two or aaote nouDf ui U» liBgiilar, ca— actfci bj am^ 
tove each or «ver^ Joined wkh them, tke verb must be in toe tingiilar nnmbcr } 
u, " Every person, every house, ana every blade of gran, was destroyed.'' 

634. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED 

* Every man, aad every woman. ^ Eacii man, and eaoh wrnnaB, 

and every child, were taken. were particulariy alluded to 

^ Every tree, etiek and twig, were in the report of the affiur.'* 
coneumed." 

Remark.— 'Wertf in the first of these examples, should be changed for wtut, 
»6cause reference is had to each person, individually considered, which, in re 
spect to the verb, is the same in efiect as if one person only was spoken <^. 

Note XV. — Every is sometimes associated with a j^urai 
xkion, in which case the verb must be singular ; as, " Every 
hundred years constitutes a century." 

635. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** Every twenty-four hours afford ** Every foor years add another 
to US the vicissitudes of day . day to the ordinazy numbef 
and night." of*^day8 in a year.*' *■ 

Rewuari. — Ajford, in the example aoove, is a violation of the note i it should 
be affords f in the singular number. The reason of this is, that '' every tweaty- 
ibor nours,'' signifies a single period of ftme, and is, therefore, in reality son 
^ar. 

Note. XVI. — ^A verb in the plural will agree with a ool- 
lective noun in the singular, when a part only of the indi- 
viduals are meant ; as, ** The council were divided in their 
sentiments." When the noun expresses the idea of unity* 
the verb should be sing;ular ; as, '' The council was com- 
posed wholly of farmers." 

Remarks.— ^n tht foregoine example, we use the plural verb toere 4hndedf 
because we refer to the indiviauals composinf the council ; but if no allusiffm 
of this sort had been made, Imd we had spoken of it as one entire body^we 
should have used the sinsular verb, acctHxuag to the common rule 3 as, ** Tlie 
council 'is composed wholly of farmers.'' 

We apply to council, in the first example. Note XVI. ; to were dioided, the 
same note : and to council, and was composed, in the second example, Rules 
VI. and VII. 

636. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

^ The council were divided in " My people do not eonsider." 
their sentiments.'' *< The multitude eagerly pursue 

^ A part of the men were mur pleasure as their chief good.' 
dered." . 

Ib the firit axample, under ExMption ** The eeaneil were divided.'* Why 

I, why use was destraifed, rather than not«a«f NoteXVL Reaurks. Ruler 

msre destroyed 7 Exception 2. Note XVI. 

Will you parse the remainiiif ezereiaea When if a noan ealled mUmUm f 306 

nndor this exception, after uving eer- In what cir«am8tance8 would It be 

reeted them ? prooer to use the sincolar Terb i Note 

" Every twonty-fb«r honn affovd to XVI. Give an •Hunple. 

ai.*» What does »« every tweaty-fimr How do you parse emmeilJ Note XVI 

koart*^ sij^nify, one period of time, or Remarka. ffere Hoided ? Note XVI 

More .' What is wrong, then ? Why ? Remarka. Was emnostd, in the second 

(35. ReaArk. example ? Note XVL 

What in the rule fbr this? Note XV. Will you now fWM «»1 «qrim^va 

Wiilfoid eorreet aad paiM the other Temaia\«^%xvNiii«i'«BftmSh&&^tf* 
ixsmple ? 
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** My people doth not jumsider.'* " llie committee was divided .■ 

** The people 'rejoices in that their sentiments, and has re- 

which should give it sorrow." ferred the business to a gen- 

^ The multitude Tushes to certain eral meeting * 

destruction." 



LX. 

€38 NegaJtivt means dempng ; and otfirmcUwtj asserting or deciariw poti 
tirely. A sentence in which something is denied is a n^^ve one, anda sea 
leiice in which sonethiiig is affirmed or positively asserted, is an affirmatnre 
one. " Vice degrades us" is aa affirmative senteDce, and ** Labor does nol 
injure na," is a negative one. iVo<, nothing j tume at cJl, by no mtoaiSj no, in no 
wife, neither^ no, nontf 4*<^., are negative terms. 

The phrase, " I have nothing,'' aas one negaiive, and means, ** 1 have not 
any thing.'' The phrase, ''T have not nothing," cannot mean the sama 
as I' I have nothing,'' but must mean, on the contrary^ " I have something.' 
This last, you perceive, is an affirmative sentence, and signifies the same as tne 
fbr^;oing one, '' I have not notlung." Two negatives, Aerelbre, are equal to 
•■ affirmative. Hence, 

BVZJB ZZZ. 

Two negatives in the same sentence^ are equivalent to 

an affirmative. 

689. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** He spends all the day in idle- " Be (1.) honest, nor (2.) takej(3.) 

ness, and I cannot prevail on no shape nor semblance of 

him to do nothing. disguise." 

** He cannot get no employment '^ He is so (^) indolent, that he 

fn town. will not do nothing." 

" I cannot by no means consent." " 1 did not say nothing." 

** I shall not take no interest in ** He cannot do nothing accepts 

the affair." ble to John." 

* I never studied no grammar." 

Remarks.'^FoT nothing, in the above examples, read anything, in acouid 
ance with Rule XIX. 

LX. What ig the me&ning of iu;g^«e ? What is ** I have not nothing" equal 

€98. ^gbrmativB 1 638. to id exfMrenion ? 638. 

What is a negative a«atence ? 638. What, then, can we say of twe nega* 

■An affirmatWe one ? 638. Give an ex- tives ? Rule XIX. 



ddU of each. Will yoo next take the exercises undd 

Will you name a few negative terns P Rule XIX. ? 

138. '' What is a noun? 4. article? 3fM) 

How many negatives has the phrase adjective ? 963. pronoim ? 381. verb 

I have nothing,'* and what does it 436.' participle ? 498. adverb ? 5^ 

ean ? 638. preposition ? 596. conjunction ? 6i8 

Meaninf of " I have not B<»thhig*' ? mterjection ? 607. comnHm neun ? 3ttl. 

^ proper noon ? HOS. definite article ? 



I 



How many negatives has it ? indefinite article ? 83. 

What kind of a senteace is ** I have How maay properties in grammar ha'vt 
•omethiDg*' ? 638. aoont ? 308. How many have verba 

(1.) A agrees with iitott or yoH undMBlood, bj Bala VQ. 
(S.) Fbr nor. reed and. 

(S.) 7Uk« ii in the leapermtfTe mood, aad eg peee witk tkm or vm vnderrtood, and !■ Swrcfef* 
mii^Meeonfipf toRaitJU. 

' ammd, tamm, ou mhmr, umd penea 



ext!.iK;i8fi» 



m 



640. PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

Deep nven move with silent << Power disooyera the disposHioi 
majesty ; but small brooks of man. \ 

are noisy.*' « Quarrels are esnly beffun, but 
^ Deeds are fruits ; words are but with diffieulty ended.^* 

leaves." " Force without forecast is of lit 
It is a bad horse indeed that tie worth. 

will not carry his own prov- ^* Ro'me was not built in on 
ender." ^ day." 

' The hogr never looks up to him '< In youth and strength think ol 



who threshes down the a- 

coms." . 
* Add not trouble to the gnef- 

wom heart." 
** If the counsel be good, it is no 

matter who ffives it. 
" By others' fauUs wise men cor- 
rect their own." 
When the world says you are 

wise and good, ask yourself 

if it be true." 
Sin and misery are constant 



old age and weakness." 
''All are jaot saints who go t 

ehurch." 
'' To say well is good, but to do 

well is better. 
'' No fear should deter us from 

doing good." 
" Pride, perceiving Humility hoa- 

oraDie, often borrows her 

cloak." 
" Say what is well, but do what 

IS better." 



compamons. 

641. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose one sentence describing the business of an tn- 
strueier f One, die business of a doctor f One, the business of a Zaio- 
ver f One, of a dentist ? One, of a swrgton f One, of 9l farmer f One, 
of a blacksmith f One, of a milUr f One, of a merduaU f One, of a 
wrocer f One, of an apothecary f One, of a legislator f One, of a judge f 
{hie, of a colond f One, of Kca'ptajn f One, of a general f One of an 
\geiU in a factory f One, of the directors qf a bank f 



LXI. 

64X. When I say, '^ He taught me grammar/' I mean. " He taaght gram- 
w«f to me i'' grammar f then, is the object of the verb, ana mt is govemod by 
hbe preposition to, understooa. In the first example, we have two objectivs 
rases adier the verb tatt^ht ; and since there are many instances like the pre- 
cedincr, in which transitive verbs are followed by two objective cases^^iencc 
the following 

are the signs of the present tense f 519 
imperfect ? SSK). perfect ? 531. pluper 
feet ? 533. first futare .' 583. secon 
future ? 594. 

Will you now parte the promiaeiioa 
exereises ? 

Will yon next take the lentencei tob 
written ? 

LXI. " He tauffht ma flnranunar.* 
What does this mean r 649. What,thea 
ia the object of the verb, and by what i 
gramraar governed ? &lfl. By what is mf 
governed f 643. 

How many objectire eases, then, fbl 
low the verb taughlX 64SL 



How many participles are there i* 
What are they r 5Q0, 503, 504. 

WlMQ is a verb active / 439. 

When transitive ? 440. Whenintran- 
sttiva? 441. How nay it be known? 
154. 

Will yon decline /? thou 1 k$7 ^1 
ttll97. 

Of what person is /? «y 7 iw ? their 1 

fftmi nam 

What is mood ? 451. the indicative ? 
458. potential ? 453. subjunctive ? 456. 
infinitive? 479. imperative? 473. How 
Bany tensos has the indicative ? 535. 
•abjnnet ve ? 586. potential ? 537. in- 
•aitiva? .'98. imperative ? fi89. What 
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2W objective cases, the one of a person, jind the othet 
of a thing, may follow transitive verbs, of asking 
teaching, giving, fyc. ; a preposition being under* 
stood. 

" He taught me grammar** 

Remark 1. — ^In ibe fcNregoinff example, me and jfrommar are both governed 
kf UtugkLf according to Rule AX. 

6«13. EXAMPLES IN SYNTAX. 

' He taught me grammar." << My iiuitructer gave me a yaloa 
William asked me some ques- ole book, for my attention to 

tions." study." 

My mother wrote me a precious " She forbade him the preaenee of 
letter in the month or May." the emperor." 

* Tliey allowed him his seat in << The French denied him the 
Congress. ' ' priyilege of an American citi 

' John save me a detailed account ten." 

of die whole transition.'' 



LXII. 

644. The natural construction of the passive voice requires the object of the 
active verb to become the nominative to the passive verb ^ as, '' He taught sm 
grammar ^ ** Grammar was taught me.'' In some few mstances, Just the re- 
verse takes place ; as. " I was taught grammar ',' here the ot^ect, gr* 
If placed after the verb i we thererore derive the following 



An objective case may follow passive verbs of asking 
teaching, and some others ; as, ^^ I was taught gram- 



mar." 



xM 



Apply to /, Rule VI. 3 to wot tau^, Rule VIL * to gr a mmar, Rulb 



64k5. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX 

*< John taught me music." <' I was taught grammar. 

<< Music was taught me by John." " The presence of the eniMrer 

<< A question was asked me." was forbidden Theieea." 

** Theresa was forbidden the pres- << Reading is tau^t in almoet mf 

ence of the emperor." ery school." 

Whet rale is given for eaiei of this the object ? 044. Give an txam^ 

iewnption ? XX. 644. Give an example where the n- 

Bf what are me and gramnuw govern- ven e takes place. 644. 

•d?64S. Remark 1. Where ii the object placed ? 644. 

Will you next parse the exercises nn- ** 1 was taught zrammar." WLl yea 

JerAnleXX. ? y^ne 1 1 vat tam^ 1 gramiUKt 1 

LXII. What ia the natural eonttra»- Will you next take the ezere'eee a 

tfoa of the paaMire voice in reference to det 1Lu\e XXl > 



3 



CXAIIiCliili;^. 



LXIU. 



646. When I say, '' He came home last May/' the sense is, when M\y ezp 
pressed, " He came to kit home m last May/' ** Jolm continaed four years at 
Uie university i" that is, ** dvring four years." " The horse ran a mile f' that 
is, " over the space of a mile.'' ** John went that way $" ibai is, '' ovo that 
way " From these facts we derive the following 



I 



• ' 



Home, and iwum signifying which way, how far, hoH 
long, or tune when, 6fc., are in the objective case ; a 
-Reposition being understood. 

647. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. ^ 

*< He came home \zaX May.** " Susan rides out every day." 

' John continued four years at " William sleeps comfortaoly al 

the university." night." 

" John went home once a month." " John was absent from home six 
** Charles studies six hours every years." 

day.* <' James lived six years at Boston, 
** John rode that way." twelve years at Dedham." 

• " He ran a mile." 

Note XVII.— After the words like and unHke^ the prep- 
' osition to or unto is frequently understood ; as, *' He is like 
his father ;" that is, *' like to his father." ^' She is unlike 
her sister ;" that is, ''nnlike to her sister." 

648. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

' He is like his brother." " John behaves like a man m a 

' William, unlike his father, fal- violent rage. 

sified hilt word." " He is unlike any other mortal." 

Note XVIII. — Nouns signifying duration, extension, 
quantity, quality or valuation, are in the objective case, 
without any governing word. The following are examples : 

*The Atlantic ocean is three << The caft weighs fifteen hundred 

thousand miles (1.) wide." pounds." 

" William's knife is worth eig^ht- " The wall which separates China 
een pence, or twenty-five' from Tartary, commonly call- 
cents." ed the ffreat Chinese wall, is 

*^ For that article, which is richly fifteen hundred miles long, 

worth a dollar ,(3.) we cannot and from twenty to thirty 

• always get fifty cents." feet in height" 

^ rhd chasm is fifty feet broad." 

lUmtrks,'-4\,) The noun mila is governed according to I^OTX Xvui 
(1) Apply NoTi XVm. 

LXIIL " Re came home Uuit May.*' Will too pane the exeieiiei under 
What doei thii mean, when more fully Kale XXII. ? 
•xproMod? 646 Will you pane Amm 7 What is the note respecting Uu 



What doei thia mean, when more fully Kale XaII. ? 
•iprostod ? 646 Will you pane Amm? What is the 

MmI wdUfI XVII. 

*Vlohn continued four yean at the uni- "He is like his fhther.'' How Is 

Hnity.» « The hone ran a mile." ftOur panwi i NoU XVVl. 
What do the»e 9§aU3ocet mean, wbea WiU you ii««t Ukft >:h% \«Mi!gB&B%%ii. 

«'•> eipreued ? erciaea undei 1(q\a UnW. t 
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Note XIX. — The conjunction cls^ aflei such, many and 
satne, is generally considered a relative pronoun ; as in the 
following examples : 

*' He receives into his school as ^* He took such books as pleased J 

many scholars as (1.) apply.* him." 

^ Our instructttr, who is scrupu- " He exhibited the same course ' 

lously exact in the execution ^ of conduct as was once before 

of justice, punishes severely exhibited on the same occ^ ^ 

all such as disobey his com- sion." 

mands." 

Remarks. ^l.) As is a conjunction, used here as a relative, according to the ^ 
NoT£ preceding ; of the third person plural, masculine gender, agreeing with 
scholars, accorcGng to Rule V. 3 and m the nominative case to t^ply, accord 
ing to Rule VI. 

Note XX. — The conjunction than seems to have the ■ 
force of a preposition before the relative whom^ in a sentence 
where a comparison is made ; as follows : 1 

" Which, when Beelzebub per- " AlfVed, than whom, Solomon ■ 

ceived, than whom, (1.) Satan excepted, a wiser idng nevei 1 

(3.) excepted, (3.) none higher reigned, was one of the earU 1 

sat." est English kings." 

Remarks. ^-^l.) WJwm is governed by the conjunction thaUf used as a Pfcp- . 
otiiiion, accordmg to Note XX.^2.) Apply Rule XyiI.^S.) Participle, \^ 
agreeing with Satarif by Rule XlII. — It is somewhat remarkable, that ir, iu 
the last two examples, the personal pronoun 1u were substituted for iDiunn, ii 
M'ould be in the nouinative case ; as, '' A wiser khig never reigned than he /' 
that is, ** than he was." 

. 649 SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose a sentence having a proper example under Rvlh 
L? II.? III.? IV.? v.? VI.? VII.? VIII.? IX.? X.? XI.? XII.? 
XIII.? XIV.? XV.? XVI.? XVII.? XVIII. ? XIX.? XX.? XXI.' 
XXII. ? 

Will you construct a sentence descriptive of the calamities arising 
from fire f one, on losses by sea f one, on the fatal effects of lightning * 
one, on the character of our forrfathers f one, on eocA of the seasons ^ 
one, on the effects of rain f one, on the manner of making hay f' one, 
on the appearance of soldiers when training f one, on the eel^ltration 
of the fourth of Jvlyf one, on the utility cf fire f one, on the «/i^| 
if wood f one, on the usefulness of the cow f one, on Jruit f 

When 18 the conjunction c« used as a What does English grammar teach : 

elative pronoun i Note XIX. 988. How many^Mrta of apeeeh aif 

Will you parse a«, in the phrase ** He there in English r S99. 
eceiveu into his school aa many scholars What does orthograpkft include I S91 
as applied'* ? Note XIX. What does it teach us ? 991. 

Will you parse the remaining exercises What does etymolegf teach ? 993. 
ander this Note ? What are proper nouns ? 309. 

^lien is than considered a prepositfon? What are common nouns ? 301. 
Note XX. Give an example. In what manner may proper names bt 

What would be the effect of using the ased as common names ? 309. ^ 

Strsonai pronoun instead of the relative? How may common names be usadts 

bservation under Note XX. Give aa represent individuals ? 304. 
•xample. What is a collective noun ? 306. 

Will you now take the sentences to be What four things belong to nouns ? 308 

jNirsed and written ! What is gender? 315k. Masculine ms* 

IIoHT maoj artielea are there ? 351. der ? 314. Feminine render I 31& 

WtMyoa tnm» them ? 351. Whea do Commoo |»«ti&«T ) ^\^. ^«u1«t fiewUr 1 

we use a 7 (i7, 357. When an 1 86. ^H- 
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LXIV. OP WORDS USED AS DIFFERENT 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

650. That is a relative. 

When who or which may be substituted for it, and make sense 
M, ** The man that [who] arrived yesterday." 

651. That is a demonstrative pronawiy 

When it'is joined with a noun to point it out ; as, " That man is 
tetei^ent." 

65^. That is a cor^tmction, 

In nH cases when it is neither a relative nor a demonstrative pro 
floun ; as, '* He studies that he may learn." 

653. But is 9. preposition, 

When it has the sense of except; as, " All but [except] John 
eame." 

654. But is an adverb, 

When it has the sense of only ; as, " This is but [onlv] doing our 
duty.'* 

655. But is a conjunction, 

' In all cases when it is neither an adverb nor preposition ; as, '< He 
•ailed, but I refused to ffo." 

656. As is a relative. 

When it follows many, such, or same ; as, ^ Let such as heai take 
oeeo. 

657. As is an adverb. 

When it is joined to an adverb or adjective in tb sense of jo as, 
f* He does as well as he can." 

658. As is a conjunction^ 

In all cases except when it is an adverb or relative ; as, '< He did 
em I directed him." 

659. Either is a corijunction, 

When it corresponds to or ; as, '< Either the one or the ether.' 

660. Either is a distributive pronoun^ 

When it means " one of the two ;" as, << Ton can take either 
roMi. 

661. Both is a conjunction. 

When it is followed by and ; as, << We assisted him both for his 
sake, and our own." 

How maj nouna, naturally neater, b« aoon ? 651. Give an example. Wben a 

•oayerted into the mafeuline or feminine conjunction ? 653. Giro an example, 
gwider * 319. When ie tet a prepotition ? 653. Give 

What ia the feminine correapondins to an example. When an adTcrb ? 054. 

lariifrr 7 319. How ii the feminine Give an example. When a eonjunction i 

here formed ? 655. Give an example. 

Will you ipoU the feminine corree- When ii m a relative ? 650. Give an 

eof to Ud'i king 7 hen^fketor 7 319. example. When an adverb ? 657. Give 

ii the feminine here formed ? an example. When a eonjunction ? 6S8 

"^ll you ipell the feminine correa- Give an example, 
ptedhif to imron 7 poet 7 yrieat 7 Jew 7 When ii eUher a conjunction ? 65» 

tefni^ ttftor 7 hero 7 dukel inttruaer 7 Give an example. When a diatributiva 

918. pronoun ? 060. QiVre «3i «u.tk^. 

LXIV. When iatkatti relative ? 650. When iahotK «LCouVM«X\«ii\>fc\. ^*«i% 

7ht> an example. i4 dofnonittrative pro- anoxamp\«. WY«Tiaa«ASp«.X\'«*V^«^«*^^^ 

fCQ. (itvft an «va.in\»V« 
10 
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662. Both is an CL^ective pronoun^ 

When it means " the two ;" as, '' Both the men aje guilt? 

663. Yet is a conjunction^ 

I When it follows Hwugh ; as, ^ Thong^ he reproves mo, yet 
esteem him." In all other cases, it is an adverb ; as, " That ere 
has yet to come." 

664. For is a conjunction, 

When it means the same as because ; as, << He trusted him, fbr \ « 
knew that he would not deceive him." 

665. For is & preposition^ 

In all instances except when it is a conjunction ; as, '' He woriui 
for me." 

666. What is a compound relative, 

WheP it stands for " that which ;" as, « I will Uke what ftlut 
which] > .u send me." 

667. What is an interrogative relative pronoun, 
When used in asking questions ; as, <' Wnat do you want V* 

668. What is an ojdjective pronoun. 

When joined with a noun ; as, << What strange things he nid t*' 

669. What is a compound adjective pronoun. 

When joined with noims, and has the sense of two or more words 
as, << In what manner he succeeded, is unknown to me ;" ^t is, 
'' The manner in which he succeeded, is unknown to me." 

670. What is an interject on. 

When used to express wonder ; as, " What ! take my money ?' 

671. Then is a conjunction. 

When it has the sense of therefore ; as, Tf he has commanded it 
then I must obe ." 

672. Then is an adverb. 

When it refers to time ; as, " Did you hear it thunder then ?* 
.673. Much is a noun. 

When it stands fbr quantity ; as, " Where much is giveB| mook 
will be required." 

674. Much is an adjective. 

When it is joined to nouns ; as, ^ Much labor fatigues vs." 

675. Much is an adverb. 

When it qualifies the same parts of speech that the adverb does ^ 
as, '^ Thou art much mightier tlian I. 

676. More is a noun. 

When it implies quanti^ ; as, *< The more we haTe, the more wt 
want." 

» When if y«t a eonjanction ? 663. Oivs When an interjection ? 670. Give aa n 

an example. When aa adverb? 653. ample. 

Give an example. Whenia Amaeoi^netioo? 671. Ghi 

When if for a eoi^onction ? 664. Give an ezamp.e. When an adverb i 6Jt 

BB example. When a prepoeition ? 665. Give an examp.e. 

Give an example. When is rnuei a noun ? 873. Give as 

When if loAai a compound relative? example. When an ad jective ? 674. Givi 

666. Give an example. When an inter- an example. When an adverb ? 678i 

rofative relative pronoun ? 667. Give aa Give an example, 

axample. . When an adjective pronoun ? When ii iiMr« a noon ? 670. Give ts 

068. Give en example. Whan a comr example. 
nmadproaoon ' 689. Give an examfl*. 
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tloR^ and MOST are tzdjectivesj * 

tliey qualify a noun ', as, " The more joy 1 have the more 

txpect ;'* " Most men are mistaken in tlieir pursuit of hap- 

AoRS and most are adverbs^ 

iiaed in comparisons ; as, ** This boy is more obedient than 

rhe soil of Cuba is most fertile." 



PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 



rfhme their garments." 
ne is a sweet odor." 
se early in the mom- 



lometimes signifies the 

ling." 

oeaJLS the language of 

erformed his part well." 

s a fountain of water." 

man is one who enjoys 

alth." 

uently walk in the gar- 

ra fast often." 

LS very fast." 

ise signifies the worth- 

imains." 

lot a friend." 

: brethren came and 

I down before him." 

. went after his slate." 



S. 



" His elder brethren came befove 
Benjamin did." 

'< John left after William came." 

« Evil communications corrupt 
good manners." \ 

" Corrupt conversation is very 
foolish." 

" A walk in the fielc^- in the sum- 
mer season is de^.^htliil." 

** A true fast is abstaming from 
imquity." 

** Sin is a moral evil^ and the 
cause of natural evils." 

*' Protest not rashly, lest thou 
have to repent of it." 

*< A protest is a solemn declara- 
tion aj^nst a thing." 

** Do nothing rashly, lest thou 
precipitate thyself into inex- 
tricable difficulty." 

'* Hasty promises are seldom 
kept.'^ 



** Where much is ffiven, much 



A that I saw, was ex- " Did you hear the report of the 

1." cannon then ?" 

an that you met yester- " Where much is 

1 the street, was taken will be required 

ent to Boston, that he " Future time is yet to come." 

have an impartial trial." <* He trusted him, for he knew 

sted him botJi for your that he would not deceive 

ind our own." him." 



I wwre and most adjeetivei? 
oninplet of each. When ad- 
Give examples of each. 
timber 1 5. What doei the 
nber denote ? 8. What the 

ni have the singnlar form on- 

Hiat the plural ? 325. What 

I in both numben ? 336. 

9 plural number of nouna gea- 

i?3a7. 

ma end in c/k, shy &c., how do 

e plural ? 338. 

KMe ending in f at fe ? 329. 

9 pinral formed, when the lin- 

1 V, with no other vowel in 

lable ? 330. 

sj»/ 333. The nominatiTa 

Tnmeaaive enm ? 337. How 



formed ? 338. How formed when the sin 
gular ends in m T 341. 

What doee the objective eaie ezpieH 
343. 

Will yon decline mani beokl 346 
chair 1345. 

Win yon pane the promiienoai exer- 
eises ? 

What ii an adjective? 363. What 
doea the positive state express ? 369. 
Comparative? 366. Superlative' 367. 
How is the comparative formed in mon»* 
svUables ? 369. How in more syllaUaa 
than one ? 370. 

How do you compare the following ad 
JKtlyt»f-^good1 htdt miiat <«ttU\ 
tmaU 1 virtMous 1 mooa's'l lAA^ \W 

When Aom an %A5pEitt*% >»»«a %T«a% 
in parsing f ?rf%. 
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' Both the men are guiUy*" 
Although he reproves me, yet I 
esteem him/* 
« All but John came." 
" This is but doing our duty." 
« He called me, but T refused to 

" Let such as hear take heed." 

^ He did as I directed him." 

^ You may take either the one or 

the other." 
'^ Either road will conduct you to 

the right place." 
" If he has commanded it, then I 

must obey." 



« 

« 

It 

ti 

It 

u 
it 



It 



^* Susan is determined to learn." 

'' By framin. excuses he prolong- 
ed his suy." 

'' The man who is faithfully at- 
tached to religion may be re- 
lied on with confidence " 

** James, do visit me." 



3. 



tt 
tt 



It 
tt 



He works for me." 
He refused what was sent him.' 
What strange things he saw !' 
In what l^nneTSe succeedec 

is unknown to me." 
What ! will you take my life P' 
The more we have, the more 

we want." 
The more joy I have, the more 

sorrow I expect" 
The most dutiful children ar 

the happiest children." 
Much labor fatigues me." 
Thou art much mightier than 1 

am. 

Vir^ and vice are opnosites.' 
When John's father asked him 
that question, he heard him, 
but refused to answer him." 
The widl is sixty feet high." 
To meet our friends after a Ions 
absence affords us much joy. 



LXV. CONTRACTIONS. 

680. Of the AuxQianf Have, aUo of Had. 

'< They've forsaken him." " Fve satisfied m^lf.' 

** rd gone when you came " ^ They'd determined to let hja 
" They'd just returned from go." 

town." 

681. Of Will and Would. 

* ril finish my work first" " He is still determined that he'h 

** They'd sing songs till midnight, not forbear." 

if they were urged." " He'll at last mind me." 



Will yon name a few adjeetivM whieh 
have in UmomIvm a ittperlatiira li^ifioa- 
tion ? 374. 

What ia anroBonn ? 381. A penonal 
pronoun? 38SL Why called penonal? 

How many penou have proaotini in 
each number ? 383. How many naoi- 
en ? 384. 

To which of the pronoom ia sender m- 
plied? 383. 
How many caaet have prononu ? 384. 
Will yon decUne / 7 thou 1 JUI 8h§7 
al 127. 

What kind of a pronoun ia«f»«{f ? 386. 
How formed ? 386. 

What i§ a relative pronoun ? 400. 
fVhr called relative ? 408. 
tVhat ia gaid of the relative wAatl 4SS. 
u" ought toko to oe applied? 4\2. 



How wkkkl 413. How mur that be 
need ? 415. 

When are pronomu eaUed faOanofa 
Uve ? 431. 

What are adjective nroooana? 
How many kinda of a^^ective pi 
are there r 391. 

Which are the d«nonatrative ? 
Why ao called ? 396. The dietribotive r 
393. Why ao ealled? 393. The indii 
nite ? 402. Why ao called ? 40L 

To what do (ikur and tJket refer ? 400 

Will yon decline ana ? 404. aOart 
403. 

What ia the rule by whieh^^eaBooM 
agree with their antecedenta ? V. 

Whieh worda in aenteneea are anlees- 
denU ? 420. 

VnM,\.«xe«u\M|QB«te>. Cn.. 
V7'A\ i<M vaxiQilnA vatttioM wMtai&\ 



CXMTKAiJJIOMS. IIS 

< lluit mui's rich. « *Ti8 Btnunfle timi slie will not 

** Tis true she s dead." regard tEe kind aaaiftance of 

" I'm ■orry that yon have muH her friend.*' • 

^lent your time.*' 

683. Of Cannot and Wuj. not. 

** He can't endure aueh afflio- ** He won't disobey me. 

tions." ''Ton won't mistake the diree 
* Tou can't bo absent at such tion." 

times." ^ 

684. OmiggioM of the Principal Verb afUr on Mt x ing o iwt 

« Who will assist me?" « J(^" ^ What will make me respectable 
[will assist me]. and happy ?" " Virtue." 

'< What sent our forefathers to '' Who taugnt him grammar ?' 
this country ?" «< The love of « Mr. Williams." 

liberty." 

685. OwMMiofM ^ihb Principal Verb afUr an AuxiManf. 

Stephen will go if John will" " He received me in the same 
[go]. manner that I would you." 

Susan shall walk, but John '' I will do it as soon as I can." 

shall not" " The work is not completed, but 
' I have recited ; have you ?" soon will be." 

686. Omissiona of the Principal Verb after Than and As. 

*< Thomas is a better scholar thai <' Johnson is richer than James. 

William" [is]. " Susan is not so beautiAil as 
«* He was more beloved than Cin- Mary." 

thia, but not so much ad- " She is more playfUl than her 

mired." brother." 

687. Omissiona of the verb To be. 

^ Sweet the pleasure, rich the ^* Delightful task, to rear the ten 

treasure." der thought, 

<< A child of freedom thou." To teach the young idea how to 

•* Sweet the music of birds." shoot" 

** Dear the schoolboy's sport 



Wtei MaT«rb?438. tive? 473. SabjuncUte? 456. Infini- 

What is an aetive verb ? 439. tive ? 479. 

Wben is an active verb transitiva? 440 Wha. ar* partlelplM ? 496. How may 

When intrantitive ? 441. the part«t./lea in ing be diatingnisbed 

Wkat is a paenve verb? 444. Bow from othk words of like termination? 

formed ? 510. 500. 

How maj a trauntive verb be known ? How many, and which are the partksi 

IM. pies ?t What does the present express t 

How an iatranaitive f 154. 500. Perfect ? 503. Componnd perfea ? 

What is a neuter verb ? 450. 504. 

Will vou next take the exercises nmrk- LXV. Will yon next parse the ooa 

•d 3 ? tractions ? 680. 

What belong to verbs ?* Wnat is tense ? 494. What isthepres 

How many numbers have they ? How ent nsed for i 488. The perfect I Imper- 

persona?! ft«t-' 4^- Pluperfect? 481. First fii- 



uiy persona TT lectr 4oo. riupenewr 'wx. 

mat is mood? 45L How many are tnre? 493. Second ftiture ? 499 

there ? 481. Will yon name them ? Under what circumstances do we nm 

What is the indicative mood nsed for ? the present tense to denote the relative 

468. The potential ? 453. The impera- time of a future action ? 484. 



• Mood, toM. Bmabm-aad pemm. 1 Thrsa t •!%»•--«>• v«w^V«*«*%«A«"'^V*«» W""^** 

in * 
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688 Omissuma q/*MAT, Mioht, CofTLD, Would, and Shooiji 

* Lire lonff and be happy.'* " He might not weep, nor laugh 
' Who will entreat the Lord that nor <»inff." 

he spare our lives ?*' *' Should I forgive you, and allow 
' 1 could nut think, nor speak, you to depart, you would no 

nor hear." reform." 

689. Omssuma qfthe Conjunction htfore the Verb in the Suh' 

junctive Mood, 

< if he will repent and reform, I '' Had I improved my time as 1 

will assist him." ought to have d»ne, I should 

' Unless ffood order be restored, have been well quiilified foi 

and the former officers be re- business." 

elected, there will be an end " Were there no alternative, ] 

to the administration of jus- would not do that." 
tice." 

G90. Omissions of For etfter Verbs implying the idea of serving 

" Make me a pen." " Brin? me some water." 

** Order me a carriage. " Purcnase him a knife." 

691. Omissions of the fnterjeetion, 

" Sweet child ! lovely child ! thy " 'i'hou Preserver and Creator of 
parents are no more." all mankind." 

" Sweet blossom! precious to my <' My beloved Ulrica! hast thou, 
heart." too, forgotten me ?'* 

693. Omissions of the Relative, 

' Several men are there come " I trust that he I desire to see sci 
from Europe." much, will speedily return " 



LXVI. INVERTED SENTENCES. 

693. The Nominaiioe Case placed after {he Verb, 

' Smack went the whip, round guished for his learning and 

went the wheels ; politeness." 

Were ever folks so glad .?" " And in soil rinfflets waved hei 

*' There goes a man alike distin- golden hair. 

In what 9ort of deseriptioni do we OM Will you new pane the niiilMlniii / 

the present for the patt tense ? 486. 684. &e. 

What is the conjugation of a verb ? 531. How is the passive verb formed ? 510l 

What is the eonjugation of an active Will you decline lov§ in tJie Indicative 

vert stjpled ? 539. A passive verb? S3SL present, passive ? and the verb to *« in the 

Uow many tenses has the indicative ? imperfect I Perfect ' Pluperfect ? Pint 

Si5. Potential? 507. Subjunctive? 5£i6. fbture? Second fiiture ? Praaeot poteu- 

linnerative ? 539. Infinitive ? 508. tial ? Imperfect ? Perfect ? Pluperfect ? 

What ii the sign of the present indica- Present subjunctive, common form ? Im- 

tive ? 519. The imperfect ? 500. Per- perfect ? Perfect ? Pluperfect ? Fint fe- 

feet ? 531. Pluperfect ? 583. First fb- ture .'' Second future .' 

ture ? 533. Second fbture ? 584. The In what voice, raood, lenee, number and 

potential mood? 515. Infinitive? 517. person, is « I love*' ?** We love" '<* They 

Subjunctive ? 516. How many persona are loved" ? *< You are" ? ** I did leam**? 

Aa0 the knpentjve? 518. How many ''John was instructed'*? **He wae'* * 

teaaeai 5S19. How man/ forma has the ''TVtev Vk«.v« teluxaed" "Have tkey 

mibfuacUvm mood / 461. In what do they gona V* '^TVav Ya.^ Yma^^ ) ^ VVail 



CM. Ifie Of^ective Com btfire the Vrn^. 

* Tyrants no more their savage ^ Me fflory summoni to the nia> 

nature kept, tial scene:" 

And foes to virtue wondered how ** The rolls of fame I will not now 

they wept." explore." 

696. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose a sentence exemplifyinflr Rule VIII. ? One, 
Rule IX..? X..? XI..? XII..? XIII..? XIV..? Will you compose t 
sentence on the use of the dog f One, on the clouds f One, on night f 
One. on wind f One, on snow f One, on hail f One, on ice f One, 
0M skating f One, on fishing f One, on courage f One, on cowardice^ 
One, on filial duty f One, on indolence f One, on schools f 

696 SENTENCES TRANSPOSED. 

^ Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown 

Th-anspostd. 

^ A youth, unknown to fortune and to fame, rests here his head 
•pon toe lap of earth." 

" When, youn^, life's journey I began, 

The ^littenng prospect cliarmed my ejres ; 
1 saw along the extended plain, 

Joy after joy successive rise 
But soon I found 'twas all a dream, 

And learned the fi>nd pursuit to shun. 
Where few can reach the purposed aim, 

And thousands daily are undone." 

Transposed. 

** 1 becan life's journey when young, and the glittering prospeet 
ehanned my eyes ; I saw joy after joy successive rise, along the ex- 
tended plain : but soon I found it was all a dream ; and learned to 
thon the fond pursuit, where few can reach the purposed aim, and 
thousands are daily undone." 

'< Needftil austerities our wills restrain, 
As thorns fence in the tender plant from harm 

Tran8pB9td» 

*' Needful austerities restrain our wills, as thorns fence in the ten 
4er plant from harm." 

** ThoQ hadit t»efln" ? *< Yon shall be Will 700 give the synopeii of deaire is 

tans ht'> ? ** Shall I be puniflhed ?" " He the active voice, with the participle! ? 

•hall hare been'' ? Of the same in the (waeiTe ? Of do la the 

LX VI. Will yon pane the inverted active ? In the paasive ? 

•entenrei? 693, &e. When ia a verb called regular? 533 

In what voice, mood, tense, number and When irregular f 534. 

person, ia ** Love thou" ? "I may go" .' Will you repeat the present and imper 

** You may be regarded" ? ** You might feet tenses, also the perfect participle, 

se rejoiced"? " She may have been re- of ami ttel kettrl dol we^ J tinki 

Aieed^* ? *< We should have been" ? *< If swim 1 

I have" ? " If thou have" ? " If thon Will you next take the sentences to be 

haei" ? «' To have" ? " To have been" ? written ? 

Will you give the synoi>sis of learn, What are auziliarjr verbs ? 511. 

through all the moods, tenses, icc.j in the How man^ «LTi4 n«\v\^>i «x« ^v^X \^^Su 

frat person, iacluding the participle? Whalaxe 4«t«c\\'t«'t«^ai^\ ^n^« .. 

Imrn, ia like manner, in the paasive? Wh«X\aaa%iS^^%xXfcX 'Wfc ^N>ki^^«^ 

!%• W0ih t0h§ in thn aame manii«r ' ad > VA 
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" On MUM fond bimst the partis^ tCNil leUoi, 
Some pioui drops the clonng eye reqniies ; 
E'en from the tomb the voice of nature eries, 
E'en in oar ashes live their wonted fires.*' 

IVanspoBeiL 

** The parting soul relies on some fond breast^ the closing eye 
leqoires some j^ons drops ; the yoioe of nature cnes, even from tne 
tomb ; and their wonted fires live even in our ashes.'* 

" From lofty themes, from thoughts that soared on high, 
And opened wondrous scenes above the sky. 
My Muse ! descend ; indulge my fond desire ; 
With softer thoughts my melting soul inspire. 
And smooth my numbers to a female's praise ; 
A partial world will listen to my lays, 
Wtiile Anna reigns, and seti a female name 
Unrivalled in the glorious lists of fame." 

Traawposed. 

" O my Muse ! descend thou firom lofty themes, and firom thongfats 
that soared on hL?h, and opened wonarous scenes above the sky, 
indulge thou my tond desire ; and do thou inspire my melting soul 
with softer thoughts, and smooth my numbers to a remale's praise ; 
a partial world will listen to my lays, while Anna reigns, and sets a 
female name unrivalled in the glonous lists of feme." 

In what manner are adverbe compared ? What k the role for the agreement oi 

996,934. mrnng? XV. Artiolee? II.. m. Ad- 

What are the phraaei whieh do the o^ iecthrei ? IV. Fronouna ? V. Verba I 

flee of adverbs called ? 589. ViL Fttrticiplee ? Xm. A(reenient of 

WiU you name a few ? 589. a verb plural with two novna ainfoJar I 

What ia a prepoaition ? 595. XVm. Adjective pronomia and Bvmer 

Will you repeat the liat of prepoaitiona ? ala ? Note I. 

9f7. What ia the rale bv which a Tatbafieet 

What ia a eoojooetioB ? 608. Oon- with a noua of maltitode, or eoUieths 

jnnetioa copulative ? SI65. Why ao call- noon? Note XVI. Rule for the objaetUs 

ed ? S64. Coniunction di^uncUve ? S74. csae after a tranaitive verb ? VIU. 

Why ao called r 971. What ia the rale for the obj^BetiveaM 

Will you repeat the liat of copulative after a prepoaitioa ? X. After a partM. 

eonjunctiona ? 266. Of di^onetive con- pie ? XIV. Role for the adverb ? IX 

junctions ? 375. Role reapeetinf the inteijectiooa 01 §k 

What ia an inteijection ? 607. Why §hl kc.f NoteX. 

•0 called ? 963. Mention a few ? 985. WiU yoa pane the aenVino^ oMukad 

What ia ayntaz f 996. What a a aen* tianapoeed "" 
tmoe ? 9» A aimple aentenoe ? 953 
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SYNTAX. 

That part of Grftmmar which treats of tlie formatioii and scmid 
of the letten, the combination of letters into syllables, and syl* 
laoles into words, is called Orthography. 

That part which treats of the different sorts of words, their 
farious changes and their derivations, is called Etymology. 

That part which treats of the nnion and right order of wtnrds 
in the formation of sentences, is called Syntax. 

Grammar may be considered as consisting of two species, 
Unioersal and Particnlar, Universal Grammar ex^ains the 
principles which are common to all languages. Particnlar 
Gnunmar utiles those principles to a particular language, modi- 
liyinff them according to the genius of that ton^ie, and the 
Mtablished practice of the best writers and speakers by whom it 
is used. 

LAireuAOE, in the proper sense of the word, signifies the ex* 
pression of our ideas, and their various relation8,l)y certain ar^ 
ticnlate sounds, which are used as the signs of those ideas and 
relations. An articulate sound is the sound of the human voice, 
formed by the organs of speech. : 

Lettxrs are tne representatives of certain articulate sounds, 
the elements of the lanffuajre. 

The letters of the ^ighsh Language, called the English Al- 
phabet, are twenty-six in number,^ each of which constitutes the 
first principle, or least part of a word. 

Letters are dividea into vowels and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter that can be perfectly sounded by itselH 
The vowels are a, e, i, o, ti, and sometimes w and y, fr and y 
are consonants when they begin a word or syllable ; but in eve*^ 
ty other situation they are vowels. 

A consonant is a letter that cannot be perflfetly sounded with- 
out the aid of a vowel ; as, 5, (i; / {. All letters except tfav 
vowels are consonants. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and senu-vowela^ 

The mutea cannot be sounded ai oU, witiLioraX V^ ^^ ^ 
<?/ They are *, p, i, d, *, and c and g Yiai4. 
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The semi-voweis have an imperfbct sound of themsolveit. 
They arc /, Z, m, n, r, r, », 2, x and c and g soft. 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, Z, iti, n, r, are called liquida, 
because tb y readily unite with other consonants, and flow, as it 
were, into ^neir sounds. 

A diphthons is the union of itoo vowels, pronounced by a sin 
gle impulse or the voice ; as, ot in .twice, ov in wtnee* 

A tripiithong is the union of three vowels, pronounced in Ake 
manner ; as, eau in beauj tew in view, 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the vowels are 
■ounded ; as, ot in voice, ou in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the vowels sounded , 
ts, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 

A Sfllable is a sound, either simple or compounded, uttered 
by a single impulse of the voice, and constituting a word or part 
of a word ; as, a, an, ant. 

A word of one syllable is called a Monosyllable ; a word of 
two syllables, a DissyUable ; a word of three syllables, a Trisyl- 
lable ; a word of four or more syllables, a Polysyllable. 

Words are articulate sounds, used by common consent as 
signs of our ideas. 

Words are of two sorts, primitive and derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be reduced to a simpler 
word in the language ; as, man, good, 

A derwativt word is that which may be reduced to a simpler 
irord ; as, manful, goodness. 

The elementary sounds, under their smallest combination, pro- 
duce a syllable ; syllables, properly combined, produce a uford 
words, duly combined, produce a sentence ; and sentences, prop- 
erly combined, produce an oration, or discourse. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming complcUk 
sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject, and one finite* 
verb ; as, ** Life is short" 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sentences 
connected togctlier ; as, ^Life is short, and art is long." 

As tentences themselves are divided into simple and compoond. so the 
Boembers of sentences may he di\idM likewise into simple and ccmpound 
members ; for whole sentences, whether simple or compound, mhy become 
members of other sentences, by means of some additional connection } as is 
the following example 1 ** liie ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's 
crib } but Israd doth not know, my people doth not consider/' This sentence 
ontists of two compounded members, each oi which is subdivided into two 
riiople members, which are properly called clauses. ^ 

A phrase is two or more words rightly ptit together, making 
sometimes a part of a sentence, and sometimes a whole sen- 
tence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are the subject, the 
Mttribute, and the object. 

* Finite rerhf are those to whick muoAiei aa4 panna «9i9«Mi3flu '^^^a V^ 
mmm$ti^r9 ohmmi l^^m ■• rosfitef to avmbev uUi ftavtoa. 
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Tbe subject ia the thing chiefly spoken of; the attnlrate isthe 
thing or action affinned or denied of it ; and the object is the 
ihinff affected by such action. 

The nominative case denotes the subject ; and usually goes 
before the verb or attribute ; and the word or phrase denoting 
the object, follows the verb ; as, " A wise man governs his pas- 
sions.'* Here a unse man is the subject ; fo/vems^ the attriVite. 
or thing affirmed ; and his passiona, the object 

Syntax principally consists of two parts, Concord and Goven^ 

tenL Concord is the agreement which one word has with 

nother in gender, number* case, or person. Grovemment is that 

power which one part of speech has over another, in directing 

Its mood, tense, or case. 

MHiat is Orthograplrv ? £t3n]iolo^ 7 Syntax 7 How many kinds of 
ipunmar are there 7 What are they 7 What is univearsal gframmar 7 Par- 
licular grammar 7 What is language 7 What is an articulate sound 7 What 
ve leUers 7 What are the letiers of the Endish language called 7 What 
does each constitute 7 How are letters divided 7 What is a vowel 7 Which 
ve they 7 How many do they make 7 When are to and y consonants 7 
when vowels 7 What is a consonant 7 Give an example. Which letters are 
euoMHiants 7 How are the ccHisonants divided 7 What is a mute 7 Which 
are they 7 What is a semi-vowel 7 Which are they 7 Which of the semi- 
vowels are called liquids, and why 7 What is a didbthong 7 Give an exam 
cJe. What is a triphthong 7 Give an example. What is a proper diphthong 7 
Give an example. What is an improper diphthong 7 uive an example. 
What is a syllable 7 monosyllable 7 dissyllable 7 trisyllable 7 polys) 'table 1 
What are words 7 Of how many sorts are they 7 Wnat is a primitive word 7 
Giv^e an example. What is a derivaUve word 7 Give an example. What 
does an e^mentary sound produce 7 What do syllables produce i Words 7 
Sentences 7 What is a sentence 7 How are sentences divided 7 What is a 
simple sentence 7 Compound sentence 7 Give an examjrfe of each. How 
•re the members of sentences divided 7 Give an example. What is a phrase 7 
Wliat are the principal parts of a simple sentence 7 What is the subject 7 tbe 
attribute 7 the object 7 What does the nominative case denote 7 and where 
is it usually placed in a sentence 7 Give an example. Of how many parts 
doeskSj'ntax consist 7 What are they 7 What is concord 7 Government 7 

The right construction of sentences may perhaps 
be best learned by correcting examples of wrong con- 
struction. Exercises in false syntax for the pupil, as- 
sisted by rules and notes to paisse and correct, will 
therefore now be given. 

The following contain all the notes and observationi 
iji Murray's large Grammar, together with all his ex 
ercises in false syntax. 



Corrosponding with Murray's Grammari 

RULE i: 



A verb must agree with its nominative ca^e in nvmbes 

and person. 

The foUowmf are a few instanccwi «€ the vVcAbXKqxi o? <tfa rAft \ ^^ ^^'^^fe^J, 
^^gvod opinions, wht^ri mirprfi^\Si'fi\n'rit^V' ^v/\a\ vqgykfi^V ^*^^i«t*' 
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lonlrovcrsy 
been said/' ** If thou would be healthy, live temperately f '< if thou wouldstJ 
" Thou tees bow little has been done y' ** thou teeat." '^Thoush thou canno 
<k> much for the cause, thou may and should do somethinr }" ** canst nnt 
maysL and shotUdstJ^ " Full many a flower are bom to bluw unse^i i" " it 



bora/ "A 
tfaip ^ **prepcart» 



OS 



.It 



conformity of inclinations and c]ualities prepare us tot I 
partt MB." '* A variety of blessings have been ccmferred 



friend- 
upon 



te 



** has been.*' ''Inpietyand virtue consist the happiness of man;'' "am 
tUka," " To these precepts are subjoined a copious aelection of idles an 
Buuums >'' ** is subjoined/' 



" If thou would be healthy, five temperately." Which word is wrong in 
this example 7 In what particular, wrong t Why f What is the Rule for 
A 7 How, then, would you correct the example ?— ^' There was more equivo- 
cators.'' SVhich word is wrong here ? What correction should be made 1 
Why! 

IP* 7^ pupil is Jrst to oamoer the questions on each Rule or Note, then to 
correct cmd parse the subsequent exercises. It is su^zested to the teacher, thai 
the pupils should direct tJieir attention first to the Kules and exercises under 
them, exclusively , omitting the N(^es, SfC., far a review , when all may be taken 
in course. 



** Disappointments sijiks the heart 
of man ; but the renewal of 
hope ^e consolation." 

*Tbe snules that(l.) encoun^ 
severity of judgment hides 
maUce and insincerity." 

' He dare not act (2.) contrary (3.) 
to his instructions." 

** Fifty pounds of wheat contains 
forty pounds of flour." 

''The mechanism of clocks and 
watches were totally un- 
known (4.) a few centuries 
ago." (5.) 

" The numl>er of inhabitants in 
Great Britain and Ireland, do 
not exceed sixteen millions." 
Nothing (6.) but vain and fool- 
ish pursuits (7.) delight some 
persons." 

* A variety of pleasing objects 
charm the eye." 

<So(8.) much (9.) both (10.) of 
aoiUty and merit (11.) are sel- 
dom (12.) found /^ 
In the conduct of Farmenio a 
mixture of wisdom and folly 
(11.) were very (8.) conspicu- 
ous." 
He is an author (13.) of more 



ti 



credit than Plutarch, (14.) or 
any other (15.) that (11.) write 
lives too (12.) hcfitily.'^ 

" The inquisitive (16.) and cu 
rious (11.) is generally talka 
tive."(17.) 

" Great pains has been taken to 
reconcile the parties." 

" The sincere (16!) is always es- 
teemed." 

" Has the goods been sold to ad- 
vantage.^ and did thou em 
brace the proper season ?" 

" There is manv occasions (6.) in 
life, in which silence/ and 
simplicity (11.) is true wis- 
dom." 

*^ The generous (16.) never re- 
counts minutely the actions 
they have done ; nor the pru- 
dent, (7.) those (15.) they wiL 
do.'' 

*< He need not proceed (2.) in such 
haste." 

** The business that (1.) related to 
ecclesiastical meetings, mat- 
ters (11.) and persons, (11.) 
were to be ordered accord- 
ing (18.) to the king's direc- 
tion. 



(l.> See 650. (9.) Apply Role Xn. See 480. (30 A^jeeUve. (4.^ Rale 

Kill. (5.) j9/ho eexturtes ofo — en adverbial phrue, S89 ; or apply Note XVUlik 

df48,toeMiuries.AndRaleIX.\joago. (6.)Ruleyi. (7.) Rule XI. (8.) 930 

*9.)fl3. (10.) 661. (11.) Rule XI. .(<^A ^^AT^^- . .TO Rule XV. 613. 



fi4.J *' Plotareb is *' riS.) Notel 40&,an4Uii\eXL. Oft^^%. V^l^^x)^.% 



^ 



B"^. 
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" io bim were happily bknded When oir akranilaiioe fi^ K ft nt 

true dignity with softneM of wish (19.) for more." 

manners." <<Thoa thalt loTe thy neighbof 

• llie support of so (1.) many (2.) as (13.) sincerely as (14.) thou 

of his relations, were a heavy loves thytelft" 

tax (3.) upon his industry ; << Has thou no better reasoa for 

but thou knows he paid it censuring (15.) thy friend and 

cheerfully." companion ?" (16.) 

•« What (4.) avails the best senti- « Thou, who art tfc Author (17.) 

rnents {[5.) if persons do not and Bestower (16.) oflife, caa 

live suitably to them?" doubtless restore it also : bu 

Bfo4oiie(6.)(u them whom thou whether thou will please U 



clothed (7.) in muple, restore it^ or not, £u thou 

are com^tely happy.^ only knows." 

^ And the fame of this person, « O thou my v<nce (18.) inspire, 

and of his wonderful actions. Who touclied (19.) Iniah's hal- 
were diffused (8.) throughout lowed lipe with fire." 

the country." « Accept (20.) these grateful tean ; 

** The variety of the productioniT for thee they flow ; 

of genius, like (9.) that (10.) For thee, that ever felt (SI.) anoth- 

0f the operations of nature, er*s wo." 

are without limit" « Just to thv word, in every 

< In vain (11.) our flocks and fields thought sincere ; 

mciease our store. Who knew (p2,) no wish but what 

the world might hear." 

1. The mfinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is sometimes put as the nom- 
bia^ye case to the verb ; as, '' To see the sun U pleasant ^'' " To be good is 
to be happv i" " A desire to excel others in leanung and virtue w commenda- 
ble f "Tnat waim climates should accelerate the growth of the human body, 
and shorten hs duration, is very reasonable to believe ^* " To be temperate 
m MUing and drinking, to use exercise in open air, and to oreserve the nund 
fiee from tumnhuous emotions, are the best preservatives i ^ health." 

'^ To see the son are pleasant'' Which word is wronc in this example 1 
in what particuiar, wrong 7 What if plesuant ? What, tnen. is the nomina- 
ave case to if f (s there one thing, or more than one, here qx>ken of, as being 
pleasant T Wh . , then, should we use if in '>reference to are t What is the 
Role for if ; (S3.) Rule for ** To see/* or 'To see the sun'' T (24.) 

07 When examples are r^krred to ¥ idumt ktbtg fMted, the teacher stay 
rwad than tc the p^piL 

** To be temperate in eating," ^c. flow many thmgs are here spoken of 
IS being the best preservatives T Sh juld we, thai, use the singular or phiral 
verb 7 Rule for it 7 (25.) 

1 

< To do unto an men, as we *< From a finu: of the world's ceiK 

would that thev, in similar sure, to be ashamed (24.) of 

cireumstances, should do unto the practice of precepts, wnicifr 

as, eanstiiuU the great |Hrin- the heart approves and em^ 

dple of virtoe." braces, mark a fbeble and im» 

perfect character.' 

• 1)939^ (9.) 378. (3.) Rule XV. 813 (4.) Rule VI Q. (5-) 5«1« X! 

8 ) Note i 405, and Role \1. (7.J Rule XHI. (80 510. (9.) Rule iV 

10 ) '< that vorW— Note I. 405, and Rule X. See Note XVII. 647. (1 1.) Ad 

mh'ul ph/aM. (UL) Rule XII. 555. See 480. _il3.) Adverb. (14. J Cob 

juietion 09.) FwUcipial noon. (16.) Rule U. (17.) Rule XV 613 

(IS.) Rule Vm. (19.) " Who (eHdbMbt or didst tewdL*' (9(^.\« ^^^^^ 



lle«>^-hBp. mood. (81.) "didst /W." (SB.^ "Who 1em(ib%A«i .^-^ ^^ - .. 
'» ' JTB/e ViT. (94.) Note XIU. 006, or Note \ . tW» v*t% ^'^ ^^J^mV^\V^ 

n 
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**Tbt MtomeomM npinicnw which 
we fonn coaoermskg (I,) bap- 
finen «nd nuBery gwes rise 
to all the mistaken (2.) and 
danjeerouB paMoiui that em- 
hraSt -our lins/* 
To Uve soberly, righteously, and 
piously, are required of all 
mea. 

* Hull <3.) it is ofur ^vty to pro- 
mote the pmitv of our nunds 
«^ 4K>die8, to be just (4.) and 
%dnd to e«r fellow tsreatores, 
and to be [»ow and ftithfiil 
to Kim that made us, adnJR 
not «f any doubt in a rationd 
and well (5.) infonned mind." 

** lb be of a pttve and hRmhle 
mind, to exeroise benevolence 
towards others, to cultiTate 
piety towards Crod, is the 
•ore means (6.) -of becomisEig 
peaceful and hi^y." 

^ it is an impogrtant tmth, Khtft 
leligioa, vital religion, the 
religion of the heart, are the 



most powerful auziuaries ol 
reason, in waging war with 
the passions, and promoting 
that sweet composure whico 
constitute the peace of God.*' 

" The possession of our penses 
entire, of our limbs uninjured, 
of a sound understanding, of 
friends and companions, ara 
oAen overlooked ; though it 
would be Ihe ultimate wisli 
(6.) of many, who, as far aa 
we can ju^e. deserves it aa 
much as ourselves.^ 

" AH (7.) tint make a figure on 
tire greattheatre of the world, 
the emplo3rments of tl^ busy 
t)ie enterprises of the ambi- 
tioQs, and the exploits of the 
warlike; the virtues which 
fbrms the happiness, and the 
crimes whicn occasions the 
miser]r of mankind; origi- 
nates in that silent and secret 
recess of thought, which are 
hidden from every human 
eye." 



t. Bveiy verb, orcept in the infinitive mood, or the partidple, ought !• have 
a Bominative case, eitmsr expressed or implied ; as, '' Awake ; arise f* that i^ 
** Awake ye J arise ye." 

We smil here idd some examples of ijiacAuracy, in the use of thsJirefli 
without its nominauve case. " As it hath pleased him of his goodness to gi^e 
you safe deliverance, and hath preserved you in the great danger," iu:. The 
veib haSiprestnxd has here no nombiative case, for it cannot t^. properly sup- 
plied by the pr^cedbg word, /um, which is in the ol^ective ct. ^ It ought la 
be, " and as Ae haffi preserved you ;" or rather, " end to prese « you." " If 
the cahn ia wluch he was bom, and lasted so long, had^continved f *' attd 
which lasted," &c. " These we have extracted from an historian of undoobted 



■MUMge ine Dusiness y " ana wno naa," sec ** A cioud cBtaenng ai tne 
north; which we have helped to raise, and may quickly break n a sloirm opoa 
oOL heads f* " and which may quickly." 

'' As it hath pleased," &c. What correction should be made in this exaai 
pftet Whyt Recite the Note. 

2. 

*U the privilegea to whieh he vfanifaur to those wliieh w«i« 

haa aa undoubted riffht, and some time ago hrooght fSrom 

he has long enjoyed, should Africa." 

now be wrested from him, (8.^ '* Will marthd flames forever fire 

would be fia|prant injustice.'^ thy mind, 

Theae enrioaitiea we nave im- And never, never (9.) be to 

ported from China, and are heaven rangned ?'^ 






(1. ) fttde XUI. C&.VCMuimUsa f 4 ^ » iiut i 
Adrorb. (6.) Uule XV •'t >!^«to v. «ft ' 

tf. / " An4 wm fhtnk «««sr MV 
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3. Every nominative case, except the case absolute, and when an adclrett 
is made to a penon, riioiikl bekniff to some verb, eitlwr capfessed or implied i 
as, " Who wrote tnis oook V^ " James.;'' that is, " James wrote it" ** To 
whom thus Adam,'' that is, " spoke/' 

One or two instances of the improper use of the nominative case, without 
way verb, eacpiessed or implied, to answer it, may be sufficient to *ihistjale the 
BselhlDess or the Receding obMrvations. 

** Which rule, if it had been observed, a neighboring nrinee would hnm 
wanted a l^reat deal of that incense which hath been ofifma up to him." The 
pronoun if is here the nominative case to the verb observed ; and vahirk rule is 
IkA by itself, a nominative case without any verb following it Tb form ef 
eqpressien, though improper is very common. It ought to be, ** If Jds rmk 
had been observed," ace. ''Man, though he has great vari^of tliouffhts,.aa4 
snch fipom which others as well as himself might ieceiv« prom and dai|^t| jral 
diey are all Withm lus own breast" In uis sentence, the nominative 



stands alone, and unconnected with any verb, eitbor eaipressed or implied. U 
should be, '' Huwgh man has great variety," &c. 

'* Wludi rule, if it," &c. What is the nominative case to observed f Has 
Ike noon ruU any verb following it, to which it ma be the nominative case t 
Is this fimn of expression much used ? Is it not proper 7 What correction 
riioald be made 7 Why 7 Recite the Note. 

3. 
* (1 .) Two «abstaiitiye8, uiken '' Virtae, howerer it may be ae^ 
ikey come together, and do lected for a time, men ore so 

not signify the same thing, constituted as ultimately to 

the former (2.) must be in t& acknowledge and res -act 

genitiTe caae." . genuine merit "^ 

4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of which may be tmder* 
stood as the sublet of the affirmation, it may agree with either of them ^ bul 
acne regard must be had to that which is more naturally the subject of it, as 
also to that ^n^ch stands next to the verb ; as, '' His meat was locusts and w3d 
faoBM»y f ** A great cause of the low state of industry were the restraints pal 
npim kf ** Tut wages of sin if death." 

"The wages of sin if death," or, '' Death is the wages of sm." What is 
the nominative case to i« ? Is this nominative, in the first example, before or 
after it t Wliat is tiM rule for toa^es 1 (3.) Recite the Note. What do yoa 
mean by iht subfect o/Ae qffirnuxtum f (4.) 

4. 
^^nie erown of Tirtue is peaoe ^ His. chief occupation and en- 
Ukd honor." joyment were controyersy.** 

6. When the nominative case has no personal tense of a verb^ but is put 
before a participle, independentiy oa the rest of the sentence, it is called the 
case absolute : as, " Shame being lost, all virtue is lost f' " That having 



Sscussed long ago. there is no occasion to resume it." 

As, in the use or the case absolute, the case is, in English, always the noa 
aaiive, the ibllowiag example is erroneous, in making it the objective. ''Sol 
was of this mind ; and I have no doubt he made as wise and true prov 




»rord is wrong in this example 7 In what particular, wrong 7 What correc- 
iion should be made 7 



il ) « Vmun tuo ntbtUmthea com to^rrtfcer." "V^ ^'tU fr*. "^5^'^'^ 

f3,inuJe XV. 613. M.) The nomin&tWe tu«- v!5>-^^»^'^^^^^-^^^ 



I'H ENGLISH GUAMMAH. 

6. 
« Him destroyed, AU this (2.) wiU soon fo^ilow.*' 



Or won to what (1 ) may work • ** Whoee gray top 

his utter loss, Shall tremble, him descenoing/ 

The nominative case is commonly placed before the veib 5 but sometimes 
•t is put after the verb, if it is a simple tense ; and between ue aindliairy ano 
dM verb or participle^ if a compound tense ; as, 

1st. When a cniestKm is asked, a command given, or a inish expressed : 
■s, '' Confidest thou in me V* ^* Read thou V* " Mayst thou be nappy !^ 
''Loogl ethekmg!'' 

2d. V^ ijen a supposition is made without the coiyunction if; as, " Were il 
■bt for tins f « Had I been tiiere.'' 

Sd. Whoi a verb neuter is used ; as, " On a sudden appeared the kii^. 

4Ui. When the verb \& preceded by the adverbs Aere, therefjffien, tnaiet, 
hmice, AuSf 6lc. ', as, " Here am I ;" *' There was he slain f ** Tbxsn comev 
the end f " Thence ariseth his grief/' *^ Hence proceeds his anger '^ " Thus 
was the affair settled.^' 

6th. When a sentence depends on ntUhtr of nor, so as to be coupled mitb 
another sentence 3 as, '' Y shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye 
cBe." 

Some ^prammarians assert, the phrases as foUows, as appears^ form what 
are called mipersonal verbs ; and should, therefore, be confined to the singular 
mun^r; as, ''The arguments advanced were nearly as/Mmios;** '°The 
positions were as appears incontrovertible i** that is^ '' as it follows,'' '' as h 
appears.'' If we ^ve (say they) the sentence a different turn, and, instead of 
Mj s<*y such as, the verb is no longer termed hnpersonal 3 but properly agrees 
with ts nominative, in the plural number ; as, '* The arguments advanced 
wert .learly sucl^ as fcXUno /' '' The positions wer^ svch as appear incoBtro- 
vertible."* 

lliey who doubt the accuracy of Home Tooke's statement, '' That a«, how- 
ever and whenever used in English, means the same as itj or thatf or wkkh f* 
and who are not satisfied wdiether the verbs, in the sentence first mentioned, 
should be in the singular or the plural number, may varv the form of expres* 
sion. Thus, the sense of the preceding sentences may be conveyed in the foj- 
lowing terms >— '' The arguments advanced were nearly of the following nap 
ture y " The following are nearly the arguments which were advanced ;" 
'' Tfaie arguments advanced were nearly those which follow f* ** It appean 
that the positions were incontrovertible ;" '' That the positions were mcmitro 
vertible is apparent ;" ** Tlie positions were incontrovertible is apparrat f* 
** The positions were apparently incontrovertible." 

^ Wlim'e is the nominative case usually placed ? Mention a few instances in 
viiuch the nominative follows the verb. What do some grammarians say of 
the phrases as fiUlaws, as appears 7 What is Dr. Campbell's opimon con 
eemmg them ? 

(10 ** that wJUe*.** 437. (S.) Note I. 405. 

* These ^ammarians are supported by general usage, and by the authority of aa 
.eminent critic on ^anguage and compocition. " When a verb is used imperaonally.*' 
ftoys Dr. Campbell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, " it ought undoubtedly to be m 
the singular number, whether the neuter pronoun be expressed or unuerstood.** 
Far this reason, ana.ogy and usage ikvor this mode of expression ; ** The eonditieas 
of the agreement were as friUnas^** and not " as foUotoJ* A few late writers have 
liMoasiaerately adopted this last form, through a mistake of the construction. Fe» 
the same reason, we ought to say, ** I shall consider his eensures so far onlv as asm 
esms my fUend'S conduct." and not * so ftr «« concsni." 



AYMTAX. Its 



Conefiwoding with Mamy*4 Grammar 
RULB U. 

Two or more nouns or pronouns of the singular ivmnbery 
connected together by and, either expressed or under^ 
stood, must nave verbs, nouns and pronouns agreeing 
with them in the plural number. 

This rule u often violated ; some instances of which are annexed. " And 
to was also James and John, the sons (^Zebedee^ who were partners with Si* 
■ion f " and so toere also.'^ '' All joy, tranquUlity and peace, even (br ever 
•nd ever^ doth dwell ^" ** dwell for ever.'' " By whose power all good and 
evil is dutributed ;'' " art distributed.'' " Their love, and their hatred, and 
their env]^, is now perished ;'' " are perished." ** The thoughtless and intem- 
perate enjoyment M* pleasure, the cnmiiial abuse of it, and the forgetfulness of 
our bang accountaU<! creatures, obliterates every serious thought of the prcMoer 
business of life, and effaces the sense of religion and of God y' it ought to oe, 
« obUUraU^* and '* efface:^ 

** All joy, tranquillity, &c., doth dwell." Which word is wronr in this ez- 
■mple '/ In what particular, wrong 7 What correction, then, should be made f 
Why? Recite the Rule. 

< IcUeneflfl and ignorance ia the iterance under cottif at 

parent of many vices." tire." 

^ Wudom, virtue, happiness, ** The planetary svetenij bound 

dwtUs with the golden me- less space, and the unrnense 

diocrity." ocean, affects the mind with 

<< In unity consists the welfare sensations of astonishment." 

' and security of every so- '< Humility and^ love, whatever 

eietj." (3.) obscurities may involve 

^< Time and tide waits for no religious tenets, constitutes 

man." the essence of true religion." 

^ His politeness and good disposi- <' Religion and vL tue, our best 

tion 1005, on failure of their support (4.) and highest hon 

efiect, entirelv changed." or, confers on tlio inind prin 

** Patience and diligence, like (1.) ciplesof noble independence." 

faith,\ (2.) removes moun- " What (5.) signifies tne counse' 

tains.^ and care m preceptors, wheik 

** Humility and knowledge, with youth think they have no (6./ 

poor apparel, excels pride and need of assistai^ce ?" 

1. When the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely distibfi:ai8hable in sens* 
and sometimes even when they are vdry different, some amhors have though* 
it allowable to put the ve^hs, nouns and pronouns in the singular number ; as, 
** Tranquillitv asd peace dwells there j" " Ignorance and negligence has pro 
&0'^-\ , «flfect ;" ** The discomfiture and slaughter was very great." But !i 
b evidently contrary to the first princloles of grammar, to jconsider two dis 
Ihict ideas as one, however nice may \% their shades of difference ; and if 
diere be no difference, one of them must be superfluou;, and ought to be re 
jetted. 

To SI 
stood as 

"Sand, iM*« ,«», «..« „ ...^^ ^. „^,„. .- ^«.,.^. v^ 

derstanding.' But besides the confusion, and the latitude of application, which 

(1.) Ad^nrb 'B. » ff u/c X. 8ee Note XVU. WW. Ci.^ "^^N^ V W^ 

/4.iNulHXV /.•>.>Rn»*» VWV V^N'SK* 




EMULISU GKAMMAR. 

fucfa a cousiniciion would introdnce, it appears to be more proper and aa*- 
logical, m cases where the verb is intended to be applied to any one of tlm 
terms, to make use of the disjunctive conjunction, which |rrammatically rcfert 
the verb to one or other of the preceding terms, in a separate view. To prB- 
»erve tlie distinctive uses of the copulative and disjunctive conjuiiclions. woulo 
render the rules precise, consistent and intelligible. Dr. Blair very justly od- 
lervesy that *' two or more substantives, joined by a eopalati\'e, must Mu>rys 
require the verb or pronoun to which they refej , to be placed in the plura 
oomber." 

" Tranquillity and peace dwells there." What dwells T Is it not, then, a 
fiolatiou of Rule X VlII. to use dwells in the singular number ? When do 
ome writers think it allowable to put the verbs, nouns and pronouns in .the 
kigttlar number ? Is this usaee {rrammatical t In what does the ineorrectr 
eess consist 7 If there be no mfTerence in the meaning of terms, are botk 
aecessary 1 What ought to be done with tbe superfluous one 7 How do 
iome attempt to support the above construction 7 How would they read, on 
Ais prineifMe, the example beginning with, " Sand, and salt, and a mass of 
iron, is easier.'' &c. 7(1.) In exampfei like the last, what conjunction can we 
ii^stitute in tne place of and, which will better ejq>ress the sense ? What 
does Dr. Blair say on this subject 7 

1. 

** JIfach does human pride and " Pride and self-sufficiency atiflet ' 

self-complacency require cor- sentiments of dependence on 

rection. our Creator; levity and at- 

*< Luxurious livings and high tachment to worldly pleMores 

pleasures, beffets a languor destroys the sense oif gratitude 

and satiety that destroys all to him." 
enjoyment." 

S. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learners to determine, 
whether one or more of the clauses are to be considered as the nominative 
case : and, consequently, whether the verb should be in die sinsular or the 
plural number. We shall, therefore, set down a number of varied examples 
of this nature, which may serve as some government to the scholar with re* 

ri to sentences of a similar construction. " l*rosperity, with humility, re* 
its possess' ir tndy amiable." " The ship, with all ner furniture, was de- 
Amyed." "^A only his estate, his reputation too has suffered by his miscon* 
duct.'' ** The general, also, in coniunction with tlie officers, hoJi applied for 
redress." " He cannot be justifie<i ; for it is true, that the prince, as well as 
the people, «na« blameworthy." " The king, with nts life-ftiard, ha$n\M pass- 
ed tlvough the village." ''In the niutuhl influence of body and soin, there if 
a wisdom, a wondenul wisdom, which we cannot fathom.'' " Virtue, honor, 
nay, even self-interest, conspire to recommend tlie measure." " Patriotism, 
morality, every public and private consideration, demand ou** submission u» 
Just and lawful government." *' Nothing deliglUs me so much as the works 
of nature." 

In support of such forms of expression as the following, we see the authority 
0^ Hume, Priestl<^y, and other wnters ; and we aonex them for the reader's con- 
wderation : "A long course of time, with a variety of ar indents and circum- 
stances, are requisite to produce those revolutions." " The king, with the 
lords and commons, /^rm an excellent frame of government." ** The side A, 
with the sides B and C, compose the trianglcr" " The fire communicated it- 
self to the bed, which, with the furniture of the room, and a valuable library, 
were all entirely consumed." It is, however, proper i > ohscrve, that these 
modes of expression do not appear to be warranted by the just principles of 
construction. The words. " A long course of time," " The king," " The side 
A/' and " which," are the true nominatives to the respective verbs. In the 
last exanapU the word all should be expunged. As the preposition ttrith gov 
the cfyee:ive case in English, and, il Uanslaied into Latin, would goven 

''/. ' " ft»nif is eacier, nod salt is easier^ atiA % win«» ot \tot\ \» «»h.»\*x,^^ ^n. 



ttVNTAX. 



ii^-e eft9e,H it manifeftt, tkattbe duiiwibnowiBf vtt^in the preeedw 
tees, eaonot foim any part of the nombuaiv e case. They cannot be al 
die Mune time in the objeobve and the wo— inati¥# eaaea. The following aoi 
•ence appears to be onexceptiouable, and mav serve to explain the othen i 
^ Tlie lords and conmons are essential branches of the Bntish ooDStitntioB i 
Ike kotg, with theflB,/oms an excellent frane of govenuBeat.'^ 

" TIk side A vviifa the sides BaadCyCOMjMM the tiiaittle.'' feithii sen- 
iBttoe. what is th. oominative case to compose ? Should ^e verb, thra. b« 
lingaiar or plurA 7 What cBfiicnUy is mentioned in the begnmmr of thii 
9«ite t 

2. 

* Good order in our af^rs, not & very limited influenee, an 

mean saTingB, produce great are often deepiaed." 

profits." <<That miperfieiBl selMdar and 

1f^ following treatise, together eritie, like soma renowned 

with those that accompany it, critics of our own, have (2.) 

iMTs written many years ago, furnished most deeisiTe proon 

for my own priyate satisfac- that they (3.) knew not the 

tion.'' ekaraeters of t^e Hebrew laa- 



fiiat great senator, in concert guagr." 

with several other eminent ** The buildings of the institntiaa 

persons, were the projectors hay* been enlarged ; the ex- 

(1.) of the revolution.'* pen.5e of winch, added (4.) 

Hm religion oi these people, as to the increased price of pro- 
well as their customs and visions, render it nee c s saiy 
manners, ioere strangely mis- to advance the terma of aa 
represented." mission." 

Virtue, joined to knowledgje and ** One, added to nineteen, make 

wiealtn, confer ffreat influ- twen^." 

ence and respecti3»ility. But ** What (5.) black despair, what 

knowledge, with wealth unit- hcnrror, fills his mind * 
ed, if virtue is wanting, have 

3. If the smg[ular noims and pronouns, which are jouied together by a oop- 
alaidve coajunetion, be of several persons, in making the phuaTpronouns agree 
with them m person, the second person takes place of the third, and the first of 
koth ; as, ^^ames, and thou, and I, are attached to our country f **'Shcn. 
and be sured it between yon.'' 

" James, and dxm, and I, am attached to our country.'' What is wrong m 
tins emnple t In what particular, wrong 1 What correction should be/ 
vade? Why? '' Thou and he shared k between him.'' Will you correol 
4us example 7 Why useyoMmsteadofMoi/ Will you repeat Ike Note t 

3. 
* Thou, and the gardener, and " Mv sister and I, as well as my 
the huntsman, most share Wother, are daily employed 

the blame of this business in their lespective oeoupe- 

amongst ikem" tions." 



* Though the eoastraettoa wiU o«t adnit of a pluml verb, the SMrtaaeo wooM 
fBTtunly itand better thus : " The kinf , the loraa, and the oommoos, pm aa 
tzeelleDt conBtitution." _ 

(1.) Rale XV. 613. (2.) 833. Bxeeptioa 1. (J.) " he A— ^* 

U.) Kole Xni. SSf (ft.) 434. 
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CwiMpoodiBf with Mvmy*8 Oi 
RULE IIL 

Fhe conjunction disjunctive hc^ an effect contrary 
to that of the conjunction copuli ive ; for as the 
xerby noun^ or pronoun, is referred to the preceding 
terms taken separately, it must be in the singular 
number ; as, " Ignorance or negligence has causeil 
this mistake ;" " John, James, or Joseph, intends 
to accompany me ;" " There is, in many minds, 
neither knowledge nor understanding.*' 

The following sentences are variations from this rule > ** A miai ma^ sec 
a metaphor of an allegory in a picture^ as well as read tbem in a description;*' 
''read I/.'' "I either character nor dialogue were yel understood;" "loat 
yet." " It roust indeed k% confessed, that a lampoon or a satire do not carry 
IB them rubbery or murder j" '' does not carry in it." *' Death, or some worst 
■usforiune, soon divide them ;" it ought to be, " divides." 

** Neither character nor dit <^e were yet understood .'* What is wrong in 
this ezamole 7 Why 7 Will you correct it 7 What is the Rule for this cor 
tectioB 7 

Man*a happineaa or misery are, '' When sickness, infirmity, or 

in a great measure, put into reverse of fortune affect us, 

his own hands." the sincerity of friendship is 

" Man is not such a machine as a prove^." 

clock or a watch, which movB " Let (1.) it be remembered, (2.) 

merely as they are moved." thai (2.) it is not the uttering, 

^ Despise no infirmity of mind or or tne hearing of certain 

body, nor any condition of words^ that constitute the 

life ; for they are, perhaps, to worship of the Almighty." 

be your own lot." '* A tart reply, a proneness to t% 

** Speaking impatiently to ser- buke, or a captious and eos- 

vants, or anything that be- tradictious spirit, are capable 

trays inattention or ill-humor, of imbittering (4.) domestic 

are certainly criminal." life, (5.) and of setting friencis 

^ There are many faults in spell- at variance." 
ing, which neither analogy 
nor pronunciation justify." 

1. When singular pronouns, or a noun and pronoun of different persomt, ar« 

A sjunctively connected, the verb must agree with that person whirn is place<i 

•earest to it ^ as^ '' I or thou art to blame f " Thou or I am in fault f* ** L 

Ihou, or he, u the author of it f ** George or I am the person." But it would 

e better to say, ** Either I am to blame, or thou art,'' &c. 

*< I or thou am to Uame.'' How should this be altered 7 What is the Ruk 
Urit7 

1. 

•' Either (6.) thon or I art greatly " I or thou am the person (7. 

mistaxen, in our judgment on who must undertake the busi 

this subject." ness proposed." 

-^•J faiperatire mood, agreeing with tk^u or you undoratood, by Rule VI 
£.) Inanitim, 4fiO, ^.1.) Conjnnrtion. (<.^llx»-»^ V^.^ iL>\U XI V .^liO 



S. WKeii • tlti^tuMliv* occurs Ueiween a nncular iioun, or pronouii, and a 
irkmX one, the ym ii nadt to agree with the {uoral noun and pronoun ; at. 
" Nttther^overtv nor riches were injurious to him '," '' I or tbey were oflendeo 
bjr it." But in tn^- case, the plural noun^or pronoun^ when it can convenientljf 
br done, should b placed next to the verb. 

^ I or they was ofiended." What is wrong in this example 1 What is the 
B -de for the correction 2 

2. 

Both (1.) of the tcholara, or one '' Whether one person or mor 

of them at least, waa present was concerned in the busi 

at the transaction." ness, does not appear." 

fikune parts of the ship and cargo " The cares of this life, or th 

were reeovered) but neither deceitfnlness of riches, ha 

(8.) the sailors nor the cap- choked the seeds of yirtue in 

tain was saTed." many a promising (3.) mind.' 

KOTS JLVl. 

Corresponduig with Mnrray's Grammar, 
RULE IV. 

4 verb in the plural will agree with a collective noun 
in the singular, when a part only of the individimls 
are meant; as, " The council were divided in theif 
sentiments." When the noun expresses the idea of 
unity, the verb should be singular; as, "The council 
was composed wholly of farmers." 

We ought to consider whether the term will immediately suggest the idea 
«f the number it represents, or whether it exhibits to the mind the idea of tlie 
whole, as one thing. In the former case, the verb ought to be plural ; in the 
«ttar, it oc^t to TO singular. Thus, it seems improper lo say, " 1'he peasant- 
ry ms barefoot, and Uw middle sort makes use of wooden shoes." It would 
M oetter to say, '| The peasantry ^o barefoot, and the middle sort make use/' 
Isc., because tne idea, in both tliese cases, is that of a number. On the cou- 
trwy, there is a harshness in the following sentences, in which nouns of num- 
ber have verbs plural, because the ideas they represent seem not to {le sutfi- 
cieiitly divided m the mind : *^ The court of Rome voere not without solicitude " 
** The house of commons were of small weight.^' ** l^he house of lords were 
so much influenced by these reasons." " Stephen's party^ were entirely broken 
up by the captivitv of their leader." " An army of twenty-four thousand were 
assembled." "What reason have the chiu-ch of Rome for proceeding in this 
manner ?" " There is indeed no constitution so tame and careless of tliev 
vwn defence."—" All the virtues of mankind are to be counted upon a few fin 
ipers, but his follies and vices are innumerable." Is not marJcinaj in this place 
a noun of multitude, and such as requires the pronoun referring to oe m th 
ohiral number, tiuir t 

*' The peasantry goes barefoot," j&c» What correction is necessary in ihi 
irample 7 Why 7 

"• The people r^oices in that '* The court have just ended, aftej 

which should give it sor- haying sat through the triai 

row." of a very long cause." 

* The flock, and not the fleece, " The crowd were so great, thav 

are, or ought to be, the ob- thejudges with difficulty rnadn 

jeets of the shepherd's care." their way through them." 

/J.) 407. (9.) ConjttnctioB wh«n foUowed Vi^ t»«t. C^.^'^^^'«^^^ 



The corporation of York conMst '* Tlu» psopie tkmaeeik nm&g ta me 

dt' a mayor, aldermen, and a witk tkmw mooth, mb4 komor 

Gomm<m council." tth me Mdth fheir lipe, but 

< The Britiah parliament are com- tkeir hea*^ is far from me/' 

posed of king, lords and cont- "• The commi tee vms divided in 

uMms." its sentiments, and it Juts re- 

When the nation complain, the ferred the business to the gen 

rulers should listen to their eral meeting." 

voice." " The committee were ver^ fuQ 

* In the days of youth, the mui- when this point was decided ; 

titude eagerly pursues pleas- and their judgment has not 

me as its chief good." been caUed in question." 

' The church have no power to " Whj^ (6.) do thi» generation 

inflict corporal punishment." wish for . greater evidence, 

** The fleet were seen sailing (1.) when so much (5.) is already 

up the channel." given ?" 

** The regiment consist of a thou- " The remnant of the people were 

sand (2.) men." persecuted with great severi- 

* The meeting have established ty." 

several salutary regulations." '' Never were any people so (6.) 

'* The council was not unanimous, much (6.) in&tuated (7.) as 

and it separated without com-' the Jewisn nation." 

^ ing ^3.) to any determina- " The -shoal of herrings wese of 

* tion. ' an immense extent.' ' 

* The fleet is all arrived and ^ No society are bhareeable with 

moored (4.) in safety." the disapproved (B.) miseon- 

duct of pfurtieuiar meBabers." 



Correspoadiiiif with Monay*! Grammu', 
£UL£ V. 

Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which they 
stand, in gender, mmber and person. 

Of this role there are many violations to be met with ; a few of which mi^ 
be sufficioit to put the learner on his guard. ** Each of the seies should keep 
unthin Us parUcular bounds, and content thumsdMes with the advantages ol 
tkeir particular districts i* better thus ; '^ The sexes should ke^ witfaia As» 

f>articular bounds/' &c '' Can any one, on their entrance into the world, be 
ully secure that they shall not be deceived V^ " aa his entrance,'' and '^ thai 
he shall." '* One should not think too favorably of ourselves :" ** of 0fw'« 
self." " He had one acquaintance which poisoned his principles ^' " whs 
poisoned." 

Every relative must have an antecedent to which it refers, either expressed 
or implied : as, " Who is fatal to others, is so to himself j" that is, " the 
v)ho is fatal to others." 

WhOf which, what, and the relative Ouxty thou^ in the objective case, w 
always placed before the verb ; as are also their compounds, whoever, whos^ 
ever, &.C. ; as, ** He whom ye seek ;" '' This is what, or the thing which^ <k 
that you want ;" " Whomsoever you please to appomt." 

What is sometimes applied in a manner wiiich appears to be exceptiomMe ; 
as, " All fevers, except what are called nervous,'^ &«. It would at least be 
better to say, " except those whidi are called nervous." 

*^ One should not think too favorably of ourselves." How should this sen 
teoce be altered 1 What is the Rule for it 7 Are the relatives placed befoi 
ur after the verb ? 

/7. ; Mule XIIL (9.) Note I. 405. (3^ M^- (4.^ Eule XI. (5.) 879 
(6. J Aiirerb (7. ) '* wsrs tHTotaMrtstf-'* (^^ ^«^a ^^^ 



2}yNTA')|. 



Tte eatroia» of R - n a n appeal* 

m (1.) Ik tig j[3.) in these 

epfjftnnefly u in the beasti 

wkom they flometimefl hunt, 

and tnr wftoni they are some- 

times hunted.'* 
^ They which seek Wisdom will 

certainly find her.** 
The male amongst birds seems 

to discover no beauty, but in 

the color of its species/' 
Take handfuls of ashes of the 

furnace, and let Moses 

sprinkle U towards heaven, 

in the n^ of Pharaoh ; and 

it shall TCCome small dust." 
"Rebecca to<A geodhr raiment, 

which were with her in the 

house, and put them upon 

Jacob." 
" The wheel killed another man, 

which is the sixth uhick have 

lost their lives by this means." 
' The fair sex, wnose task is 

not to mingle in the labors of 

public life, has its own part 

assigned it to act. ' 
•* The Hercules man-of-war found- 
ered at sea ; she overset, and 

lost most (3.) of her men." 
The mind of man cannot be loner 

without some food to nourish 

the actii^ty of his thoughts." 

1. Personal pronouns, being used to supply the place of the noun, are not 
employed in the same part or a sentence as the noun which they represent ; 
Air it would be improper to say, ''The lung he is just:'' ''I saw her the 
cucen f* " The men tliev were tliere ;" " Many words tfieu darken speech j" 
" My banks thev are funushed with bees.'' These personals are superfluous, 
as then; is not the least occasion for a substitute in the same part where the 
principal word is present. The nominative case they, in the foUowinff seu 
teuce, is also supeHduous : '* Who, instead of going about doing good, ttiey are 
perpetually intent upon doing mischief." 

" The king he is just." Will yoa correct this sentence, and tell why it is 
wrong ? 

•« Whoever (18.) entertains such often choke the growth oi 

an opinion, he judges errone- virtue." 

ously." " Disappointments and afflietioni, 

* The caree of this world, they however disagreeable, they 

often improve us." 

S. The pronoun thai is frequofitly applied ta^rsons as well as to things 
but after an adjective in the superlative degree, and after the pronominal ad> 

(l)iruIeUC. (2.) Adverb. (3.) 676. (4.) 561. (5.)Rul»IV 

(6.) Role XV. (7.) « th»M whkh," 437. (8.) " inch ameenu,** Rule IV. 

(9.) Rule IV. (lO.)RulaVJ.andX Note XVII. (11.) Rule XV. (12.) Rule 
Xril. (13.) " eon/hu4st.** (14.) " gouest." V^5*.^ ViwJjiWMsJwsi^ 

16 I Rule Kill (17.)'' dntt ranfr" " ^^^^ "^ '' fl« «>« •'*"' 



^ Wlmii* the leaaon that our km- 

Stage i» less refined than 
ose of Italy, Spain or 
* France ?" 
" I do not think any one sliould 

incur censure fbi being (4.) 

tender (5.) of their reputar 

tion." 
" Thou who hast been a witness 

(6.) of the fiicty can give ar 

account of it." 
"In^ligious concerns, or what 
.) is conceived to be such, 

Q.S every man must stand or 

all by the decision of the 

great Judge." 
*• Something Hke (9.) what (10.) 

have been here premised, sre 

the conjectures of Dry den." 
" Thou great First Cause, (11.) 

least understood ! (12.) 
Who all my sense confined, (13.) 
To know but this, thai thou art 

good, 
And that myself (11.) am blind : 
Yet gave (14.) me in this dark 

estate ' &ui 
" What (d.) art thou, (11.) speak, 

that, (15.) on designs un- 
known, (16.) 
While others sleep, thus range 

(Vk) the camp alone?" 



fiat SMGLI^U GIUiMAlAK. 

iective tome, it it g«owaQy osed in preferen<« to itho or wkkk ; ai, ** Gfauloi 
XII. king of Sweden, was one of the greatest madmen Aat the worid evei 
saw ;" ^* Catiline's followers were the moftt profligate ikat could be found in 
any city ]" ** He is the same man that we saw before.'' There are case* 
wherein we cannot conveniently dispense with Uiis relative as apj^ed to per 
sons : as, first, after tclio. the interrogative ; " Who, that has any sense of rcli 

Son, wmild have Brsaea 6ms 7" Secondly, when persons make but a part oA 
e antecedent 5 ** The woman, and the estate, that became his porticMi, wen 
too much for his moderation." In neither of these examples could any otbei 
relative have been used. 

To what is the pronoun that applied 7 and when is it used in preference to 
eho or which ? (4l6i 1, 2, 3. 4, 5.) Give an examjrfe. 

2. 

** Moses was the meekest man " They are the same penom wk§ 
whom we read of in the Old assisted ns Testerday." 

Testament." " The men and things wkick bt 

" Humility is one of the most has studied, have not impfor 

amiable virtues which we can ed his morals." 



possess 



«> 



8. The pronouns whichsoever j whosoever, and the like, are elegantly divided 
by the interposition of the corresponding suostantives : thus, '' On whichsoevei 
side the kin? cast his eyes/' would have sounded better, if written, ** On whick 
»de soevor,'' &c. 

Will you ^ve an example in which the compound pronoun whichtoener may 
ee divided with propriety T 

3. • 

*' Howsoever beautiiUl they ap- '* On whichsDever side they are 
pear they have no real mer- contemplated , they appear to 

it.' advantage." 

" In whatsoever light we view " However much he might de- 
him, his conduct will bear in- spise the maxims of the king's 

spection. ' ' administration , he kept a total 

silence on that subject." 



of ihey, at the beginning of r. sentence, and where there is no particular refer* 
ence to an antecedent ; as, " Those that sow in tears, sometimes reap in joy f' 
" TVi^y that, or they who sow in tears." 

It is not, however, always easjr to say, whether a personal pronoun or a de- 
monstrative is preferable, in certain constructions. ** We are not imacquaini> 
ed with the calumny of thou [or those] who openly make use of the warmest 
orofessions." 

" Give me them books." Why is this sentence incorrect 7 

4. 

^ Which of them two persons has fer injuries, than those (3.) 

most distinguishea himself?" that are most (Sl.) forward la 

" None (1.) more impatiently suf- doing (4.) them. (5.) 

b. In some dialects, the word what is imnroperiy used for tiustf and sokoe* 
times we find it in this sense in writing ; '' They will never believe but what I 
have been enUrely to blame." '' I am not satisfied but what," &.C., instead of 
< but t^o^." The word somewhat ^ in the following sentence, seems to be ua»-( 
improperly : ** These punishments seem to have been exercised in 



n) Rule VI. ra.) Note I 405. {^.^fSTX. IV>?«A VV^%1>^'!W 



SYNTAX. 

# 

a» arfamaiy BMuuitr/' Sometimet wb read, " In iunevriiai oiT/ The 
i^f it, " m a nMimer which is, in som* raspc^cU, ar'Jtrvy.*' 

WiU fou giTS an enunpto of the improper use of what nisteed of lAvS t 

6. 

* JSe would not be pen aded biit ** These commendationfl of hbi 

wktU (1.) I waa gioatly in children appear to have been 

fiuilt." made in somewhat (2.) an tm- 

jtuUdous manner." 

t The pronoun relative who is so mudi appropriated to persons, that there 
m generally harshness in the applicaticm of it, except to the proper names of 
persons, or the general tmms man, woman, &c. A term which only in^iei 
the idea of persons, and expresses them by some circumstance or epithet, wiU 
hardly aathoriae the use or it ; as, " That the faction in En^and who most 
ptvwwfiiOy opposed his arbitrary pretensions/' " That faction which/' would 
kave been befter ; and the same remark will serve for the following examples i 
" Franee, who was in alliance with Sweden/' ** The court who," etc ^ The 
cavalry who," dtc. ** The cities to^ aspired at liberty." " That party 
anaong us who/* See. " The family whom tney ctmsider as usurpers." 

In 8<Mne cases, it may be doubtml, whether this pronoun is properly implied 
or not : as, " The number of substantial inhabitants with whom some cities 
abound." For when a term directly and necessarily implies persons, it may ia 
many cases claim the p«'sona] relative. " None of the company whom he most 
aflo^ed could core him of the melancholy under which he labored." The 
w Md aequainUmee may have the same constmctitm. 

How is the tdalive who used t 

6. 

* He instrootod and fed the " He wae the ablest minister 



crowds idbo (3.) snrrounded which James ever possessed." 

him." " The court, who gives currency 

** l%dney was one of he wisest to manners, ought to be ex- 

and most active ffovemors. emplary.'* (4.) 

which Ireland I d enjoyed << I am nappy in the friend which 

for several years. I have long proved." 

7. We hardly conander little children as persons, because that term gives us 
the idea of reason and reflection ; and, therefore, the application of the person- 
al relative w^ in this ease, seems to be harsh ! '' A child who." It is still 
note improperiy applied to animals i ** A lake frequented oy that fowl 
whom nature has taught to dip the wing in water." 

Dd we say. "A chUd who," or ''A child which" 7 Will you repeal 
JieNote lor thist 

7. 
The child toham we have just " He is like (4.) a beast (5.^ of 
seen^ is wholesomely fed, and prey, who destroys without 

not mjnred by bandagM or pity." 

clothing." 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a name, and it does 
cm refer to the person, the pronoun loAo -ought not to be applied. ** It is 
■o wonder if such a man did not shine at toe court of oueen Elizabeth, 
ibAo was but ancAher name for pradence and economy." Better thus i 
" whcMe name was but another word for pradence." &c. The word whom 
b^i;in8 likewise to be restricted to persons ; yet it is not done so general- 
ly, but that good writers, even in prose, use it when speaking of thmgs. 
Tne constraction is not, however, generally pleasing, as we may see in the 
fbUowinjg bistances t ** Pleasure, wno$e naUire," d&c. ** Call every produc- 
tien, iMOie parts and whose nature," &c. 
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b o:.« case, however, cofltom authorizef as to use wkkk, with fe»|Mei 
to pen ni ; and that is, wfaea we want to flisthigaish one mrson of tw 
or a jMtr^aeular person among a nmnber of others. We ahould than esy 
« Whkn of the two," or " Which of them is he or she 1" 

** The court of queen ElIisabeth,iirbo/' &c- W ^ you correct thiiMatQaa» 
and ffive the Note for it ? 

• 8. 

^ Haying once disgusted (1.) him, deceive and betray, should be 

he could never regain the fa- avoided as the poisonous ad 

yor of Nero, wha was indeed der." 

atufUur name for crueUr." ** Who ef those men cease te hie 
r Flattery, whoee wUure (2.) is to assistance ^" 



9. As the pvonoun rdative has no distinction of number, we miwHswis finil 
an ambiguity in the use of it ; as^ when we say, ** The disciples of Christ, «oAosi 
we imitate/' we may mean the nnitalion eitlier of Christ, or of Vs diadples. 
The accuracy and clearness of the sentence depend very much upon ths 
proper and cteterminate use of the relative, so that it may readily present ill 
antecedent to the mind of the hearer or reader, without any obscurity or mm 
biguity. 

What is remarked in this Note on the use of the relative pronooa f 

9. 
<< The king ^.) dismissed his min- " There are millions «f peoole oi 
ister without any inquiry; the einpiie (4.^ or Chiney 

who had never before com- whose supp(»l is denyedel- 

mitted so unjust an action/' most entirely from rice." 

10.~iS( is and it uhu are often, after the manner of the Franeh^ used in e 
plural construction^ and by some of our best writers ; as, " lie is either a few 
g^reat men who decide for the wh(^. or i< w the rabble that follow a aecKdous 
nng^leader \" ** his they that are tne real authors though the soldiers aie the 
actors of the revolution f* ** R ums the heretics the first b^[an to rail/' 4tc. ; 
'' *Tis these that early taint the female mind.'' This cense m the constructioe 
of it if^ fif it be proper to admit it at all.) has, howe- r, been certainly abused 
in the following sentence, which is thereby made a very awkward one i "hie 
wonder&d the very few accidents, which, in several yean, hs^spen ficoos this 
practice." 

How are it if and it was often used ? Give en enonpke is isduchthej eve 
used incorrectly in this sense. 

10. 

" It is remarkable his continual *^ It is iiidisputabl^tnie hie 
endeavors to serve us, cot- tion, though Uiea pom 

withstanding our ingrati- (6.) 

tude." (5.) 

• 

11. The inteijections O! oh! and ah! require the objective ease of a pro- 
noun in the first person after them ; as, " O me ! Oh me ! Ah me V* bet the 
nominative case m the second person : as, '' O thou persecutor !" " O ye hvp- 
oerites !" <' O thou who dwellest/' <bc. 

The neuter pronotm, by en idiom peculiar to the English langnaee. k ft^ 
oently joined^ in explanatory sentences, with a noun or pronoun of liie asee* 
aline or feminme gender : as, ** It was I f* ** It was the man or woamn ttasi 
did it." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and understood i thus we ssw. 
" As appears, as follows," for '^ As it appears, as it foUows i" and ** May he,'' 
for"Itmaybe." 

(7.; **mmmg disgwud,** Rule XUI. (9.) « the natstre efwhUL" (3.) «< Tib 
' p An/ M00r," ice (4.) ** Tkersers m the Mwitre/' 4m. (60 '* Be < 




Hmml,>*^c eadhur the seeteiiM with, 
t*o9i^t pm-ndanieal, '^4ke 



** crs r s merk A U.*^ tV^ ^ yU 
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. Tbeiie«l«rjifonoiutf is tomeUineg employed to expffsw, 
. ist. The sunect of any discourse or inquiry i as. ** M imppmed on iauiii- 
aer's day j'^ " WLo is it tkat caUs on mel" ^^ 

2d. lie state or condition of any person or thing ; as, ** How is U with 
joa?" 

3d. Tlie thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of any Offset or event j or 
■ay person considered mere^ as a cause ; as, " We heard her say it was no 
he ^ '' The troth is, »£ was fthat helped herr 

Why is it incorrect to say, " Oh 1 " 7 Why uicorrect to say, "Cih thee" 

11. 
•■Ah! iiiUiiq[>py tirae, who art ^ Oh ; happy we. sarroimd 
idesf to the cftUa of duly and with 00 many bleMingi." 



•of iMBOr. 



Corresponding with Monay's Gununu, 
RULE VI. 

7^ relative is the nominaiive case to the verb, ivhen 
no nominative case comes between it and the verb ; 
asy " The master who taught us ;" " The trees which 
are planted." 

IVhen a nominaiive case comes between the relative and 
the verb, the relative is governed by some word in its 
own member of the sentence ; as, "He who preserves 
me, to whom I owe my being, whose I am, and wham 
I serve, is eternal." 

In the several members of the last sentence, the relative performs a different 
office. In the first member, it «iarks the agent : in the second, it submits to 
che i^vemment of the prepoSuiOn j in the third, it represents the possessor ; 
iBd m tte fourth, the olgect of an action 1 and therefore it must be in the three 
<fifierent cases, cwracpmidrart to those offices. 

When both the antecedent and relative become nominatives, each to differ 
^t verbs, the relative is the nominative to the former, and the antecedent to 
ihe laXter verb 5 as, " 7Vu« philosophy , wkkh is the ornament of our nature, 
etmsists more in the love of our duly, and the piBctice of virtue, than m great! 
talents and extensive knowledge.'' 

A few instances of enroneous construction will iUwrtrate both branches of 
the nxth rule. The three following refer to the first part 1 '' How can we 
avoid being grateful to those whom, by rf^peated kind offices, have proved 
t h ea nset ves our real friends t'' *' These are the men whom, you might sup- 
pose, were the authors of the work»" " If you were here, you would find three 
fw fonr, whom vou would say passed their time agreeably." In all these 
pbrnn, it shonld be 40^0, instead of leAom. The twolstter sentences contain 
% nominative between the relative and the verb: and^ therefore, seem to 
oDntravene the rule ; but the student will reflect, tliat it is not the nommative 
of the verb with which the relative is connected.-— The remainmg examples r^- 
fer to the second part of the rule t ** Men of fine talents are not always the 
peneas who we irinmld esteem." ** The persons who you dispute with are 
praeieeiy of 3mur opmion." ** Oar tntors are our benemctors, who we owe 
eeedience to, and who we ought to love.'' In these sentences^ ivhom should 
3eemd msteed of leAe. 

" These an che men whom, yon might suppesev were," k«. Vl*^ ^^tnff- 
iwct thh emnple, and fpve the rule for it 7 



M . CNGU8H (SKAMMAR. 

* We are dependent on each ** They who have laooied to niakA 

others' .assistance : to/unn is ns wise and good, are the per 

there that can subsist by him- sons tirho we ouffht to tort 

self?" and respect, and who we 

** If he will not hear his best ought to be grateful to." 

friend, whom shall be sent to *' The persons, who conscienee 

admonish him ?" and virtue si^>port« may smiW 

" They who (1.) much is given at the caprices of fortune." 

to, will have much (2.) to an- <* From the character of thoM 

swer for." (3.) who you associate with, your 

** It 18 not to be expected that own will be estimated.' 

tiiey, whom in early life have ** That (4.) is the student who 1 

been dark and deceitfu],8hould gave the book to, and whom, 

afterwards become fair and I am persuaded, deserves it? 
wgenuous." 

1. When the relaUve pronoun is of the interrogative kind, the noun or pro- 
Boun containing the answer, must be in the same case as that which contains 
the question 3 as, ** Whose oooks are these T^' '* They are Johtn^s," ** Wh& 
gave them to him ?" " WtJ* " Of whom did you buy them 1" " Of a book- 
seller ; him who lives at the Bible and Crown.'' '' H%om did you tee there f 
** Both him and the shopmaa." The learner will readily comprehend this 
rule, by supplying the words wluch are understood m the answers. Thus, to 
express the answers at lara^e. we should say^ ** They are JfAm^9 books ;" ** We 
rave them to him ;'' " VTe bought them m him who lives/' &c $ ** We saw 
both him and the shopman." As the relative pronoun, wnen used int^roga 
dvely, refers to the subsequent word or phrase containing the answer to the 
question^ that word or phrase may properly be termed the tybteqitad to the is- 
terrqgative. 

" Of whom did you buy them 1" " Of a bookseller 5 he who fives," 4m. 
What is wrong in this sentence, and how may it be corrected f What is the 
Note for it 7 

1. 

" Of whom were the articles *< Who was the money paid to V 

bought?" '< Of a mercer ; he "To the meroer and 



(5.) who resides near (6.) the clerk." 

mansion-house." << Who counted it ?" « Both tint 

Was any person besides (6i) the clerk and lum." 

mercer present .'" *< Tea, both 
him and his clerk." 



CoirMpondbf with Mumij*! Qraaunwr, 
RULE VU. 

When the relative is preceded by two ruminativei of 
different persons^ the relative and verb may agree tn 
person wuh either ^ according to the sense ; asj " I am 
the man who command you ;'' or^ *^ I am the man 
who commands you." 

The form of the first of the two preceding sentences expresses the neamsa 
rather obscurely. It would be more per8|Hcuous to say, " I, wfar commaM 
/ou, am the man." Perhaps the difference of meaninr produced by referring 
}je re)ative to different antecedents, will be more evictent to the lealnier m the 
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„ teirtenees: ''lam the g«iifiral who ^ftoe* the oivlert to-day j^^ ''Ian 
the general, who^e the oiden to-^y f that is, " I, who give thie orders to- 
day, am the general/' 

When the relative and the verb have been determined to agree with either 
of the prececUng nommatives^ that agreement must be preserved throughout 
the senicnce ; as in the following instance : " J am the Lord, that makSh all 
ihing^ 3 that streichetJi forth the heavens alone/' Isa, xliv. 24. Thus far is 
consistent : the LorH^ In the third person, is the antecedent, and the f^erb agrees 
with the relative in the third person i '' I am t^ Lord, niiich Loid, or he, that 
maXxth all thin|^s.'' If / were made the antecedent, the relative and verb 
•hould agree with it in the first person ; as. " / am the Lord, tiiat make ai 
things 5 that stretch forth the heavens alone." But i^oiUd it follow, " tiw 
tpreaddh abroad the eardi by myself,'' there would arise a confusion of per- 
•ons, and a manifest solecism. 

" I am the man who command you." '' I am the man who commands you." 
What is the nominative to command in the first sentence 7 What to commands 
in the second T Rule for each 7 Why is the verb of a difierent person in 
dJfiTerent sentences 7 

" J acknowledge that (1.) I am ''I perceiye that then art a pnpU 

the teacher, (5.) who adopt who possesses bright parts 

that sentiment, and maiTUains but wno hast cultivated them 

the propriety of such meas- but (3.) little." (4.) 

STis.^' (2.) «< Thou art he (5.) who breathest 

* Thou art a niend (5.) that hast on the earth with the breath 

often relieved me, and that of spring, and who coveieth 

has not deserted me now, in it with verdure and beauty." 

the time of peculiar need." " I am the Lord (5.) thy God, (5.) 

' I am the man who approves of who teacheth thee to profit, 

wholesome discipline, and and who lead thee by the way 

who recommend it to others ; thou shouldst^." 

but I am not a person who " Thou art the Lord who did 

promotes useless severity, or choose Abraham, and brought- 

who ohj&cZ to mild and gen- est him forth (4.) out of (6.) 

erous treatment." Ur of the Chaldees." 



Corresponding with Murray's Grammar* 

RULE vm. 
A^ective3 belong to the nouns which they describe 

Note I. Adjective pronouns and numerals must agree 
m number with the nouns to which they belong. 

I. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 
A few mstances of the breach of this rule are here exhibited : " I have not 
travelled this twenty years ;" " tltese twenty." " I am not recommending 
these k*nd of syfferinffs -," ** this kind." '' Those set of books was a valuable 
pres«it ;" '' that set " . 

''I havo not travelled this twenty years." How should this be altered? 
Why7 

* These kind of indulgences soft- playing {p.) this two hours.' 

.en and injure the mind." (10.) 

* Instead (7.) of impi ving (8.) « Those sort of favors did real in- 

yourselves, you hdve been jury, under the appearance of 

kindness." 



/ 



(1.) 658. (2.) " adopts and nunntetM," or " oiUrpt aaA maxntanO^ ^-^.^ 
A.)AdreTb. (5,) Rul« XV, (C.) 247 (7.^a«. ^.^.^ «»\. V^.^^^^% 

kffr. (10. ) Ruls XXIT 646. 
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f* The ohuun made (1.) by the " How muiy a sorrow (5.) ■houlA 
earthquake was twenty foot we aroid, if we were not tn 

^2.) broad, (3.) and one hun- dustrious to make them !" 

ored &thom (4.) in depth.** " He saw one or more pensons (6.) 

enter (7.) the garden." 

1. The word meaut, in the singular number, and the phrase ** b^ thit 
means/* " by that means," are used by our best and most corroct Mmters 
namely, Bacon, Tillotson, Atterbunr, Addison, Steele, Pope, &c.* They are, 
indeed, in so general and approved use, that it would appear aM'kward. if not 
aflected, to apply the old smj^ar fonn, and say, *^ by this mean /' ** oy that 
mean ;" ** it was by a mean r although it is more agreeablo to the ffeaeral 
malogy of the language. ** The word means (says Priestley) bdongs to the class 
of words, which do not change their termination on account of number 3 for h 
IS used alike in both numbers." 

The word amends is u^d in this manner, in the followii^ sentoices 
** Thou^ he did not succeedi he s^uned the approbation of his country ; and 
with Has amends he was content.'' ** Peace or mind is cm honorable amends 
for the sacrifices of interest'' ** In return, he recdved the thanks of his em 
oloyers, and the orient of a large estate : these were ample amemds for all hit 
iibors." ** We nave described the rewards of vice i the good man'i amaids 
are of a different nature." 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like the word f<Mans| 
nad formerly its correspondent form in the singular number, as it is derives 
from the French amende, though now it is exclusively established in the plural 
form. If, therefore, it be alleged, that mean should be appfied in the singular, 
because it is denveo from the French mayen, the same kmd of argument niaj 
be advanced in fa^or of the singular amende ; and tl» genera] analogy of tlie 
'aneuage may also bepleaded in support of it 

Campoell. m his Philosophy of Rhetoric, has the foUowii^ remark on the 
subject before us : ''No persons of taste will, I presume, venture so &r to vio- 
jUe the present usage, and consequently to siiock the ears of the generality of 
readers, as to say, ' By this mean, by that metmJ " 

(1.) Rule XIII. (2.) Note XVUI. 648. f 3.) « duLsm-Atroul?^ RuIeTv. 

4.) Rule IX. (5.) ** msMi sorrows." (6.) ** one persmt^ or wrsttii om.'* 

(7.) Rule Xn. 

* ** By this means he had them the aaore at vsntagei being tired and hansaed witli 
a lonj march.'* Bacoh. 

" By this means one great restraint from doing evil would be taken away.'* ** And 
this ia on admirable means to improve men in virtne." " By that memis they have 
rendered their duty more diffienlt." Till^taow. 

" It rendere u carelese <^ approving onnelvee to God, wnA !)y Aat msans ireearina 
the continuance of hia goodness." " A good character, when established ahovld 

end, but employed as a means of domg Riill Aurther goo.!.** 



■ot be rested in as an , 

ATTXUrTftV 

" By this means they are happy in each other." <* He hy that means presero'M Us 
superiority." Addipoit. 

" Your vanity hy this means will want its food." Stkx- «. 

" By this means alone, their greatest obstacles will vanish." Pora. 

** Wbieh custom has proved the most effeetaal means to ruin the noUee." 

HnA.ir 8wip^ 
** There is no means of escaping the persecution." ** Fuith is not only a ■§■— si 
Obeying, but a principal act or obedience." Da. Younc 

''He looked on money as a necessary meoM of maintaining and increasing power ** 

Lord LYTTLCToit's Hxitmr IL 
"John was too mnch intimidated not to embraee scery means afforded finr U^ 
•afety." Goldsmith. 

" Lest this means nhould fail." " By means of skip^muney, the late kins," Am 
' The only means of seearing a durable peaee.** Hvum 

'* By tkts means there was nothing left to the parliami nt of Ireland," Ice. 

Blacxstoits. 
** By this means so many slaves escaped out ef the hands of their masters." 

Da. RoBXRTsoir. 
" ^ tAie means they bear witness to eaicth otlhex.^^ Rosas. 

" ^ this means the wrath of man was ma&e lo iwra anxMA.\^^l?'' TSr^^'&vjA^ — 
**A magnxinof which has, by tkts mams, covtnxtif^^O'' *t^- " ^>^*2\tw ito^w— 
Pr*t4^urm thiur fooil hr mscns of ihi*iT beak'' Tv% V%\^- 



0YNTAX. Vm 

liowtii Mid JoluiMB MOD to tw afUBflt th» UM of rneofM in iw HEgulftr 
kMbflr. Tlmr do sot, Iwwiever, speak deciflivcl^ oo tlie pout ; but rather 
dulMousl^, as if they knew that they were questKmiiif emicent authorities as 
widl as general practice. That they were not decidedly against the ^pJica- 
tton of this word to the singular number, appears from their own language i 
** Whole sentences, whether simple or compound, may become members of 
other sentences by meant of some additional ctnmection,"'~^R, Lowth'b £^ 
troduction to English Grammar. 

** There is no other method of teaching that of winch any one is ignorant, 
bat by meant of tomeUw*^ ulready known/'— Dr. Johnson. Idler, 

It is remarkable that oui present version of the Scriptures makes no use, as 
(hr as the compiler can discover, of the word ptean ; though there are several 
fcstances to be found io it <tf the use of meant, im the sense and connection ooo- 
landed for. ** By thit meant thou shah have no portion on this side the river.*' 
■fisra iv. 16. *' That by meant of death," dec. Heb. iz. 16. It will scarcely 
be pretended, that the translators of the sacred v<^umes did not accurately un- 
derstand the English ' "^nsuage ; or that they would have admitted cce form of 
inis word, and rejects Uie other, had not their determination been conforma- 
ble to the best usage. An attempt, therefore, to recover an old word, so long 
since disused by Uie most correct writers, seems not Ukely to be succeasfiil | 
especially as the rejection of it is not attended urith any inconvenience. 

The practice or the best and most correct writers, or a great muority of 
them, corroborated by general usage, forms, during its continuance, the stand- 
ard of lan§[uage ; especially if, in particular instances, this practice continue 
after obgectjon and due consideration. Evwy conneetim .axKi application of 
words and r'hrasesi thus supported, must tlierefore be proper, and eotiiled to 
neapect, if Di i exceptionable in a moral point of view. 

" 8i voUt utut 
** Quern penes urbitrium est, et Jut, et norma loquendL** HoR. 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less deviating from the 
f^eneral analogy of the language than those before mentioned, are to be con- 
sidered as stncUy proper and justifiable. Of this kind are the following i 
" None of them are varied to express the gender f and yet none originally 
ngnified no one. " He himtdf shall do m work :" here, what was at first 
appropriated to the objective, is now properiy used as the nominative case 
**You have behaved yourselves well r in this examine, the word yew is put in 
the nominative case plural, with strict jwopriety ; though formeriy it was con- 
fined to the objective case, and ye exclusively used for the nominative. 

With respect to anomalies and variations of language, thus established, it is 
the grammarian's business to submit, not to remonstrate. In pertinaciously 
opposing- the decision of proper authority, and contending for oosolete modes 
ef expression, he may, indeed, display feaming and critical sag^acity ; and, 
m some degree, obscure points that are sufficienUy dear and decided : but he 
rannot reas<maoly hope either to succeed in his aims, or to assist the learner, 
iu discovering and reelecting the true standard and principles of language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certainly within the gra.- marian's 
province. Here, he may reason and remonstrate on the gromid of derivation, 
analogy, and propriety i and his reiBsonings may refine and improve the Ian- 
^luage : but when authority speaks but, and decides the point, it were perpetu- 
iHv to unsettle tiie language, to admit of cavil and debate. Anomalies, then, 
■nder the limitatioB mentioned, become the law, as dearly as the plainest 
malogies. 

The reader will perceive that, in the following sentences, the use of the word 
mean in the old form has a very uncouth appearance i "By the mean of ad 
Tersity we are often instructed." " He prwerved his health bv mttan of exer- 
die.'^ " Frugality is one mean of acquiring a competency.'' They shouM 
lie, " By meant of adversity," &c. 5 " By meant of exercise," &c. \ *' FrugaK- 
ly is <Miie means," &c.* 

Ooou writers do indeed make use of the substantiire^l.^ weoeam^^ifiaiqeac' 
lar ^iBBaaibcr, and in that number only, to signify medAOcnty , nod.^^ t^^^A^ 

(1.) JVhuiu ar« fomHimei eaUeA tubstantimM. 
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aiy "This u a mean between the two extremes/' Bui n Ibe lioac ofuMira 

mentality, it has longf been disused by the best ootbon, and by ahnoai «v«j 
writer. 

This means and that means should be used only when they refer to what is 
singular ; these means and those means, when they resjiect jNurals; as, " Ha 
lived temperately^ and by this means preserved his health ^*' " Tne scholais 
were attentive, industrious, and obedient to their tutors ; and by these meaau 
acouirod knowledge/' 

We have enlar£[ed on this article, that the young student may be led to re 
fleet on a point so unportant as that of ascataining the standard of proprict3f 
m the use of language. 

In what number is the word means used ? What does I>r. Priestley remari 
concerning the use of tius word 7 What other word is used in this manner T 
What does Dr. Campbell remark in regard to the use of the phrase, ** By t)m 
mean'' ? Do Dr. Lowth and Dr. Johnson approve of the use of means m the 
singular number 1 Do good writers make use of the substanUve (1.) mean in 
the singular number 1 Give an ezanude. When shon " This means" and 
** That means" be used 7 When ** These means" and Those means" 7 

1. 

** Charles was extravagant, and " This person embraced every op 

by tJtis mean became poor portunity to display his tai 

and despicable." ents ; and by tfiese means 

** It was by that img;eneroas mean rendered himself ridicnlons.' 

that (i'j he obtained his end.*' *' Joseph was industrious, firuffal 

'* Industry is the mean of obtain- and .discreet ; and by this 

ing competency." means obtained p'Operty and 

' Though a promising measure, it reputation.' 
is a m£an whiich I cannot 
adopt." 

2. When two persons or things are spoken of in a sentence, and there is 
occasion to mention them again for the sake of distinction, tliat is used in refet- 
ence to the former, and this, in reference to the latter : as, ** Self>k>ve, windi 
is the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by reason : but for Oiat, man would 
be inactive } and but for this, he would be active to no end." 

How are the pronouns that and tliis used 7 

2. 

' Religion raises men above them- upon the eartli in thctse thai 

selves : irrelimon sii^s them in these ; because there is a 

beneath the brutes : that (3.) much slower evaporation. * 
binds them down (4.) to a " Rex and Tyrannus are of very 

poor, pitiable speck of perish- different characters. The one 

able earth ', this opens for (3.) rules his people by laws 

them a prospect to the skies. ' lo which they consent ; the 

*^ More rain falls in the first two other, (5.) by his absolute will 
summer months, than in the and power : this is called free- 
first two winter ones ; but it dom ; that (5.) tyranny/ 
makes a much greater show 

3. The distributive adjective pronouns each, eixry, either, agree with tht 
Mouns, pronouns and verbs, of Uie singular number only; as, ''The kint 
of Israel, and Jehoshaphat, the kinf of Judah, sat each on his throne y 
" Every tree is known oy Us fruit y unless the plural noun convey a col 
lecUve idea ; as, *' Every six montns ;" '' Every nundred ^-ears." The fol 
k>wing phrases are exceptionable : " Let each esteem others better tbaa 
themselves ;" it ought to be, *^ himsdf," ** The language should be both 
perspicuous and correct i in proportion as either of these two qualities are 
wanting, the language is imperfect ;" it should be, " is wanting.'' '' Ever^ 

(J.) Nota 1 p. 139. (TTesa CVVwi ^u\«\\. •A\ KJket«e^ 

r5.) Rtth XT. 407 



aaft U the kettan bear regular datM» and coatain pfoofa of allaflan— /' 
" btvi a reg;nlar daU, and eomUdm," *^ £»cry town and village unare 
oumedj every grove and every tree vrere cut dews}^' **wu burMd, aod 
uxu cat down/' 

Either is often used improperly; inatead of eocA ; aa, " The kinr of la* 

f^, and Jehoshajphat the king of Judah, aat Hther of them on his tnronef' 

i^&dab and Abmu, the sons of Aaron, took eiihtr of them his censer." 

^ tA signifies both of them tak^i distinctly or separately^ eiAer proper^r 

Unifies only the one or the other of them, taken diiyunctively. 

'' The king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat the king of Judal sal either ee 
Ifttem on their throne." Will you correct this, atra give the rale for itf 

3. 

** Each of them, in thtir (1.) turn, ia prodnetiTe of much (7.) in- 

reeeiwe the benefits to which wurd joy or bittemew. ' 

they are entitled/* *^ Whateyer (8.) he ondertakea^ 

** My counsel to each of you is, either (9.) hia pride or hia 

that you (2.) should make it foDy disgust us. 

your endeavor to come to a " Every man and every woman 
niendly agreement'* were numbered.*' 

*■ By discussing what (3.) relates *' NeiUier of those men seem to 
to each juiiticular, in their haye any idea that their opin 

order, we shall better under- ion., may be Ul founded." 

stand the subject." ** When beniffnity and gentleness 

' Ever^ person, whatever ^4.) be xelgn witnin, (7^ we are ai- 

thar stiftion, (5.) are oound ways (7.^ least (7.^ in haiazd 

by the duties of morality and from witnout : (10.; every per' 

reli^on." son and every ocourrenoe are 

* Every leaf, every twig, (6.) beheld in the most favorable 

every drop oT water, teem light." 

with life." *^ On either side of the river was 
Every man's heart and temper there the tree of life " 

4. Adjectives arc sometimes improperly applied as adverbs : as, " IncfiiKsr- 
*al honest ; excellent weH ; miserable poor y instead of " Indifferently hon- 
est : excellently well ; miserably poor.'' " He behaved himself oonfcmnable 
10 that great example f^ '* conmrmaUyJ* ** Elndeavw to live hereaAer suitaf 
ole to a person in th v station f ' ** guUdhly," " I can never think so very metn 
of him y " meanly r " He describes this river agreeable to the commtm read* 
imrj'' "agrteaMy," " Agreeable to my promise, I now write j" " agreeably/* 
" Thy exceeding great reward ;" whra imited to an adjective, or adverb noi 
ending in ly, the word exceeding has ly added to it ; as, '' exceedingly dread 
fill, exceedingly great ;" '' exceedinny wdl, exoeedin|E^y more active :" bm 
wihea it is jomed to an adverb or adjective, having that termination^ the /y is 
wnilted ; as, ** Some men think exceeding dearly, and reason exceeding foro- 
Wy }" " She appeared, on this occasion, exceedinff lovely." — *^ He acted 
this business bolder than was expected." " They braved the noblest^ becaus 
lliey were disinterested." They should have been, " more boldly ^ most nobly ' 
The adjective pronoun such is oflen misapplied ; as, " He was such an extrav> 
agant young man, that' he spent his whole patrimony in a few years ;" it shoali 
be, " so extravagant a young moaiJ* *' I never before saw such large trees ;*^ 




oond. 



Adverbs are liKCMase improperly used as adjecUves 5 as, " The tutor ad- 
di^Ksed nim in terms rather warm, but suitably to his offence ;" '' suitable,^ 

— m - 1 _ ■! I I I _ii ■ 11 " 

tS)Ul9Xt ^70 Adverb. f8.) Eule Vlll (^.>«W> vStk.N^^M 
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** The Most Ui|rheit hath created " The Supreme toeing is the moit 
as fbr hifl glory, and for our wiaegt, and mont powerfuUort. 

own happinesa. * and the moat t>e.^t of beings. 



$. Adjectives that have ui themselves a superiative slgiv^. ation, do not 
properly admit of the superiative or comparative form supera.^ded ; such as 
chie/f extreme^ perfect^ rigktf universal, supreme, &c. j which *ire sometimes 
improperly written chUfest, extremest, per/ectest, riffhtest, most mdoek vd, most 
tuprenu, &c. The following expressions are, therefore, impropr* i " He 
sometimes claims admission to the chiefest offices/' " The quarrel became so 
umversed an*^ national/' ''A metnodf of attaining the righUst ana Treated 
happiness." The phrases " so perfect," ** so right," " so extreme," " i: > i 'it 
versal," Sec, are incorrect ; because uiey imply that one thing is less porJv 
!ess extreme, &c., than another, which is not possible. 

Is it proper to say, " The most perfect work " 7 Why not t 

6. 

<' Virtue confers the su^emest (1.) " His work is perfect ; (4.) his 

dignity on man ; and should brother's, more perfect ; and 

be his chiefest desire." his father's, the most perfect 

" His assertion was more true (2.) of all." 

than that of his opponent ; " He gave the fullest and most 

nay, the words of tlie latter sincere proof of the truest 

were most untrue." (3.) firiendship." 

7. Inaccuracies are ofleu found iu the way in which the degrees of com- 
parison are applied and construed. The following are examples of wrong 
construction in this respect : " This noble nation hath, of all others, admit 
led fewer corruptions." The wordj^«r is here construed precisely as if 
it were the superiative. It should De, ** This noble nation hath admiuco 
fewer corruptions than any other." We commonly say, " This is the wcaic- 
er of the two," or, " the weakest of the two j" but the former is the regu- 
.ar mode of expressioxk^ because there are only two things compared. ** 1 lie 
vice of covetousness is what enters deepest into the soul ot any other.' 
'' He celebrates the church of En^and as the most perfect of all others." 
Both those modes of expression are faulty: we should not say, *'the best 
of any man," or " the best of any other man," for •' the best of men.'' 
The sentences may be corrected by substituting the comparative in the 
room of the supiirfative : "The \'ice, &c., is what enters deeper ujto Ui« 
soul than any other." " He celebrates, dec, as more perfect than any oth- 
er." It is also possible to retain the superlative, and render the expressiou 
grammatical : " Covetousness, of aD vices, enters the deepest into the soul." 
'^Ile celebrates, &c., as the most perfect of all churches." These sen- 
tences contain other errors, against which it is proper to caution the learner. 
The words deeper and deepest, being intended for adverbs, should have 
been »nore deeply, most deqUy. The phrases more perfect and most perfect 
are improper } because penection admits of no degrees of comparison. 
We may say, nearer or nearest to perfection, or more or less imperfect. 

In speaking of two persons, snould we say, " The weaker of the two," 
or " The weaJcest of the two " 1 Why 1 

7. 
< A talent of this kind would, " He spoke with so much mo 
perhaps, prove the likeliest prie^, that I understood him 

of any other (5.) to succeed." the best of all the others (6.) 

** He is the strongest of the two, who spoke on the subject, 

but not the I0t5e5t." "Eve was the fairest of'^ all hei 

daughters." 



(I^ **tks suprtmut-^niarme,'*^ (a.'i *' »«tUr f«»4e4,^^ V^.>> *^ i«fctn»»» 

t4 ) '^WMll »4!imUd—stm bettm^-hut^* ^^^^ a>» '' V%.^ *W «» ^*i» 
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8. Ill «ouie l•l«.e^, adKctuM siMiuUi uul 'jc *f.p*rHietl tnim Ukit ^ubttaii* 
tves, even by words wfiicli mocKfy Uiclr «fi«Biriiif . and make bul one seuse 
H-ith them ; a«, " A large ejiough auinber, iurely?^ ll should b«, " A nunih«r 
large eiM>ugfli." " The lower son o<' p9ojg\9 are good euougli judges of one 
Bot very distant from them." 

Tlie adiective is usually placod before its tulwlanUve ; as, '^ A gemrom 
nan '" " How amiabU a woman !'' The instances in which it comes afkv tltf 
substantive^ are the following : 

1st. When something depends upon thffacQective j and when it gives a bet- 
ter souu(h esoecially in poetry j as, ^' A man generouM to bis eneniesL;" *' ^fliJf 
M^^th food' caiwemeni for me 5" " A tree ihree feet thick ,•*' " A body of 
tr^. ,»s fifty thousand strot^ f* " TTie torrani tumbling through rocks abrupt.* 

td. When the adiective is emphalical 5 as, " Alexander the Grtat ;" 
" i^nris the Bold .•" '^Goodneis mfrtUef* '< Wisdom wuearchabU." 

3d. When several adjectives bdong to oae substaniive ; as, '* A moo JBSI» 
Hise, and charitable y" " A woman mmlest, sensible, and virtuous." 

•kh. When the adjective is preceded by an advesb | as, '' A boy regnlariy 
dludious :^ " A giri uaafiectecuy modesi.'' 

5th. When tlw verb to U, m anjjr of its variatioiiSy comei between a 8«b- 
«tantive and an adjective, the affective may finequently either precede or fol- 
low It ; as, *' The man is hofpy,*^ or. ^ itappy is the man, who makes vrrtua^ 
his choice:'' ''The interview was A^yA|^/ or, ** Detightjul was theinter- 



view." 



Ctfa. When the adjective eaprasses some circumsteBce of a substantive 
placed after an active verb ; as, " Vanity olUn renders its poesessor detyiof 
Me.** In an exclamatory sentence, the tifoelive generally precedea die sub- 
stantive ; as, " How despkabU does vanity often midtr its possessor!" 

Thnre is sometimes greai-beauty, as %i^ aa fonre, in placiiif the adjectrv« 
yefore the verb, and the suhstautive immedbiiehr after it ; as, °' Greet is the 
f .ord ! just anr( true are thy ways, thou Kiiq^ of saints !" 

Homeiimes the word ail is emjphaticalh* put after a number of particulars 
eomproheiided under it. " Ambition^ interest, houor, aU concurred." Some* 
times a subntaiitive. which likewise comprehends the preceding particu hrs, ia 
used in conjunction with this adjective ; am, ** Ro^'alnts, republieans, < kurclK 
men, sectaries, courtiers, all parties, concurred in the iHusioa." 

An utijective pronoun, in ihe plural mtmhery will tnmetimea properiy asso- 
ciate with a singular noun \ as, " Our desire, ywr intention, tlieir rasigHation.'' 
This association applies rsiiher to tliiqgs of aa iMettertual nature, than to those 
wIiiHi are corporeal, ft forms an exceptioB to the general rule. 

A suhstaiiuve with imi adiective is reckened as caie compounded word ; 
whor.ce they often take another adjective, and sometimes a tiiird, and so on t 
4S, ** An old roan ; a good old man } a veiy lewned, judicious, ^pood old man.'' 

Though the adjective always relates to a sutMtantive, it is, in many in- 
stances, put as if it were absolute ; especially where the noun has been men 
(ioimmI before, or easily understood, tbou|^ net egpwseeri ; as, '* I often mr 
<rcy it." 

Is it correct to sav, " A large enough number " t How should it he aher- 
hJ I What is the Note for it 7 Should the adjective be placed usually before, 
".T after the noun T 

8. 

' He tpoke in a distinet 6iuraffh pair cf gfovea : he la the ae^ 

manner to be heard by the vant of an old rich (2.) man." 

waole a««?mbly." « The tw-* first (3.) in the row an 

TlMiinae ia eauipped with a new cherry-trees, the two others 

{!.) pair of shoea, and a new are pear-treea." 
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Cwnwpoading whk Miimy*i €kamiMr, 
RULE IX. 



Tlie indefinite article^ a or an, belongs to muns of th€ 

singular number 




Tie dejimie article^ the, belongs to nouns of the smgu- 

lar or plural numbers. 

Tlw artiCiM are eftMi properiy omitted : when used, tbey should be yaaOiy 
•ppfiwly accofdinif to theur dutinct Mtnre 5 as, " Gold k corrapting ; the set 
is men : a Imni b bold." 

It ii the nature of both the artidei to determme or Kaiiit the tfainr spoken of. 
A determines it to be one sin^e things of the kind, leaving ft stm uncertaia 
whkh ; tkt delennines wUcfa it is, or, if many, which they are. 

The ioDowiaif passage will serve as aa example of the different uses of « 
and lAs, and of the force of the substantive without any article 1 " Man was 
made for society, and ought to extend his good win to afi meo) but a man wil 
naturally entertam a more particular kindness for tht mm with whom he has 
the iBOSt firequent intereourM ; and eater mto a still closer uiuon with Ac man 
whose tenpflr and disposition mui best with his own.*' 

As the articles are soaietimes misiMlied, it may be of some vse to exhibit 
a few instances 1 " And 1 penecuted this way unto fhs death." The apostle 
does not mean any particular 8i>ft of death, but death m genoal t the definite 
aitiele^ therefoie, m unpraperiy used t it ought to be, '^ unto death," withoai 
any article. 

<< When he. the Spirit of truth, is cone, he will guide yon into all tnilh j*' 

the 
truth 
aeiciiBiy for yon to kaow." ' ' ' " 

''Whobraaksabotterfyiipmiawfaeelf" itottghltobe<'f^whed"nsed 
as an instrument for the particular purpose of torturing criminals. " The Al* 
mighty hath given leasoa to 'a man to oe a light unto him :" it should rather 
be, ** to man/' in general. ** This day is auvation come to tUs house, for- 
asmach as he also is tiu son of Abraham ^' it ought 10 be, "a son of Abra- 
ham." 

These remarks may serve to show the great importance of the proper use 
(rf* the article, and tlie excellence of the English lancuage in tlus respect } 
which, by means of its two articles, does most precisely &termine the extent 
of sigmneation of conmian names. 

MThat is the nature of the articles 7 What does the article a determme T 
What the article <fo 7 

**■ The fire, tJb air, Him earth, and *< (4.) Wisest and beat men «min- 

lAa water, aie lour elements times commit errors." 

(1.) of th9 philoaopherB." '* Beware of drunkenness : it im- 

** RMson was given to « man to pairs understanding ; wastes 

eontrol his passions.'' an estate ; destroys a repnta- 

" We have witoin ns an intelli- tion; consumes the body; and 

gent principle, distinct from renders the (5.) man of the 

^.) body and nrom matter." brightest parts the (5.) com- 

• A man is the noblest work of men Jest (6.) of the meaneat 

(3.) creation." clown." 

(h) **Fln, Mir,'* Ae, «« the fonr,»» Im. (J^ « UwVmQci.*' (?.\ «« Ott 



^ He lA a much better writer than *^ Purity hut its iteat ic the heart, 

a reader.*' but extends itF influence over 

** The kinff has conferred on him so much of outward conduct, 

the titte of a duke." as to form the great and ma- 

*< There are some evils of life terial part of a character.'* 

which equally affect prince " The profli|;ate man is seldom or 

and people." never found to be Ms good 

** We must act our part with a husband, the good father, or 

constancy, though reward of the beneficent neighbor.** 

our constancy be (1.) distant." ^True charity is not the meteor 

'* We are placed here under a trial which ciccasionaliy orlares, but 

of our virtue.** tlie luminary whica, in iti 

'The virtues like his are not orderly and regular course, 

easily acquired. Such quali* dispenses benignant infln- 

ties honor the nature of a ence." 



man." 



1. A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made by the use or omis- 
sion of the article a. If 1 say, " He behaved with a liiUe reverence/' my 
'meajiing is positive. If I say, ** He behaved with little reverence/* my mean- 

iug is negative. And these two are bv no means the same, or to be used in 
the same cases. By the former, 1 rather praise a person ; 1^ the latter, I dis- 
praise him. For the sake of this distinction, which is a very useful one, we 
may better bear tiie seeming impropriety of tlie article a before nouns of num- 
ber. When 1 say, ** There were few men with him," I speak dimicutively, 
and mean to represent them as inconsiderable : whereasi wlieu I sa«*, *' There 
w&e a few men with him,'' I evidently intend to make the most of them. 

What is the difference in meaning between the expressions ** We behaved 
with a little reverence," and ** We behaved with Uttle reverence '' 1 

1. 

" He has been much censured fbr " There were so many mitigating 

conducting himself with a lit- (3.) circumstances attending 

tie attention to his business." his misconduct, partir-ularlj 

* So bold a breach of order called that (4.) of his open eonfes- 

for (2.) little severity in ptin- sion, that he found (5.) few 

iahing the offender. friends who were disposed to 

*' His error was accomi»anied with interest themselves in his fkp 

so little contrition and can- vor." 

did acknowledgment, tliat he '' As his misfortunes were the 

fbund a few persons to inter- fmit of his own obstinacy, a 

cede for him." few persons pitied aim." 

2. In general, it may he sufficient to prefix the article to the former of two 
words in the same construction ; though the French never fiiil to repeat it in 




aiticle in a scries of epithets. " He hoped that this title would secure him an 
ample and an independent authority." 

Is the article to be repeated before two words in the same construction T 

2. 
" The fear of shame, (6.) the de- << He was fired with desire of 

■ire of approbation, prevent doing something, though he 

many bad actions." knew not yet, with distinct- 

*^ In this business he was influ- ness, either end or means." 

enced by a Just and (7.) gen 

erous principle.'* 



a.) 464. (9,)** a little." (3.)SS0. ^A.^ "Xlb^x.iwcunMdBBM*.*^'^'**^'—. 
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would have bceii better in Ais place. " Give me here Jofm Baptist's heaJ.' 
'Inhere would have been more aignity in saying, " John the Baptist's head ;** 
or. " The head of John the BnpUst.'^ 

Tlie article the has sometimes a good effect in distinguishinr a person by 
an epilbeu **■ In the history of Henry the Fourth, by Father Daniel^ we are 
surprised at not fiudinff him the great man." " I own I am oileii surprised that 
he should bnve treatod so coldly a man so much the gentleman.'' 

. This article is often elegantly put, after the manner of the French, for the 
Dronoun possessive ; as, " He looks him ^ in the face i" tliat is, " in ttU 
nee." " In his presence they were to strike the forehead on the ground ;" 
that is, " their Jbreheads." 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, repeat the same article, 
wkea the ad|eclive, on account of any clause dependmg upon it, is pot aftet 
the substantive. ** Of all the considerable governments -among the Alps, a 
commonwealth is a constitution the most adapted of any to the povetty ot 
tliosti countries.'' *' Witli such a specious title as that of blood, which, witfa 
the multitude, is always a claim the strongest, and tJu most easily compre 
hended." ** They are not the men in tlie nation tJte most difficult to be re- 
olaced." 

• 

** At worst, tim« might be gained," &c. What word may properly bf 
inserted in the beginning of this sentence T Wlmt is the Note for it ? 

3. 

" At worst I could bat incur a " At best, Iob gift was but a pool 
gentle reprimand.'* oflTeringy uiien we considei 

his estatei* 

RxrxA X. 

CorrttAponding with BIurray*i GruQimar, 
RULE X. 

The possessive case is governed by the following noun 

When the annexed substantive signifies the same thing as the first, there i 
no variation of case ; as, ** George, king of Great Britmn, elector of Hano 
ver," <&e. : ** Pompey contended with Csesur, the greatest general of hit 
time ;" '^ Religion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity." Nouns thus 
oircumstanced are said to be in apposition to each other. The interpositioK 
of a relative and verb will sometimes break tlie construction ^ as, ** Pompe> 
contended with Cassar, toho toot the greatest general of his time." Here tlit 
word genertd is in the nominative case, according to Rule XV., or Note 4 
under Rule Vin. 

The preposition of, joined to a substantive, is not always equivalent to the 
possessive case. It is only so, when the expression can be converted into tl^ 
regular form of the possessive case. We can say, '' the reward of virtue." 
and " virtue's reward ;" but thou|^h it is proper to say, '^ a crown of gold,** 
we cannot convert the expr<)S8ion uto the possessive case, and say, '* gold'« 
crown." 

Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the possessive case : as, 
' Every tree is known by Us fruit j" " Goodness brings its reward ;" " "rhal 
desk is -wiw." 

"nie g|enitive (1 .) its is often improperly used for *tis otitis ; as, ** Its my 
book ;" iustead of ** It is my book." 

Ito pronoun Ms, when cfeiached from the noun to which it relates, is tn b«> 

considered, not as a possessive pronoun, but as tlie genitive case of tiie |>er- 

sonal pronoun ; as, ** This composition is Ins." *' Whose book is that 1" 

His." J/* wc used the noun itself, wo should say, "This composition i^ 

'1 ^ Ot iH%«»4Sft«\v» 
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l" ** WiwM book m tint \" " Elisa's " Tlie posiikMi v^iU b« gtUl more 
•vident, wbra we eoorider that both the pronouns in the ibilowing sentences 
■mat have a nmilar eonsiraetaoa i **lMiilurotku honor that is tamisLed V* 
*< It U not hen, hm bu.*' 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive case stands alone, 
the latter one bv which it is governed being understood i as, " I called at the 
bookseller'Sy^ that is, " at the bookseller's shop," 

** Religion, the support of adversity, adorns prospeiitj.'' Wliat is said of 
Jie nouns rd^ritm, and support, in respect to each other T When is the prep- 
irition q^ joined to a substantive equivalent to the possetsiv« case f Give an 
tocample. 

My aneeslors yirtue is not ** A mothers tenderness, and a 
mine." (1.) fathers care are natures gifla 

His hvtkerM ofi^nca will not for mans advantage." 

condemn him.'' ** A roans manners' frequently in- 
" I will not destroy the city for fluence his fortune." 

tern sake." <* Wisdoms precepts' form tha 
*• Nefertheless, Aaa kis hemt (S.) good mans interest and hap 

was perfect with the Lord." piness." 

'* lliey slew Varus, he that was " They slew Varus, who was bin 
mentioned before.'* that I mentioned before." 

1. If several noons come togratho'in the genitive (3.) case, the apostrophe 
with 9 is annexed to the last, and understood to the rest ; as. ** John and Eli 
n's books ^* ** This was my fother, mother and uncle's advice'' But when 
any words mtervene. peihaps on account of the hicreased pause, the sign of 
the possessive should be annexed to each ; as, ** They are John's bh well as 
Eliza's books 5" " I had the physician's, the surgeon^ and the apothecary'i 
anistance." 

"John's and Eliza's books." Will yxnx correct this sentence, and give the 
Rule for it T 

1. 
' It was the men*gf (4 ) toomen^s " This measure gained the king, 
^5.) and children s lot to suf- as well as the people's appro 

ter great calamities." bation." 

' Feter^Mf Jokn^M and Andrew's " Not only the counsel's and at* 
occupation, was that of fish- tornev's but tlie judge's opin 

ermen." ion au»o, favored liis cause." 

2. In poetry, the additional 5 is frequently omitted, but the apostrophe re- 
iained, in the same manner as in substantives of the plural numner ending ir. 
*; as, " The wrath of Peleus' son." Tiiis seems not so allowable in prose 
which the following erroneous example will demonstrate : *^ Moses' minister ;'' 
** Phinehas' wife j'' ** Festus came into Felix' room j" " These answers were 
Boade to the v^tness' questions." But in cases which would give too much 
of the hissing sound, or increase the difficulty of pronunciation, the omission 
takes place even in prose ; as, ** For righteousness' sake ;" " For conscience' 
sake.'' 

I9 tlie additional « ever omitted 7 Give an example. 

2, 
*' And he cast himself down at <' If ye suffer for righteousness'! 

Jesus feet." sake, happy are ^e/ 

* Moses rod was turned into a " Te should be subject for con 

serpent." science's sake." 

** For Herodias sake, his brother 

Philips wife." 

(h) Rule I. (9.) " ^M*s kearL" {X) Or )poB«owW«. V^.^ ^'^ MwC^ \%V«», 
Iff th« ptmemire ca-w, the aprntropKe boins «n«\oT%Xow\ •, \}^t«^cn«k tkv\^>j %>iv*\ 
A; ",V/)f, wmmeut" or, *^Jl was tks tut of," tc 

13* 
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3. Little expljiifttory eimimfrtiuirm are prirtieulariy swIniiBrd bet w f t i » # 

Srnitit'e ca<io aiid t\m uord which usually Imlows it : ax. ** 8be bcgwi to extai 
le dinner's, as site callod him, excellent uiidentaiHlini;.'* It ougltt to Lc 
** the excellent undersiaiidiiig of Uic fanner, as she called him." 

*' SIh* heffan to extol the former's, as she called him, excf^Hent understaud 
\Dg.** Will you correct tliis seuteuce, aud give the Rule for it 1 

3. 
* T1m*j ver j justly condemned " Thej implicitly obeyed the pro- 
tlie prodigal 8, as he was call- tector*8, as they called mm 

ed, senseless and extravagant imperious manoates " 

conduct." (L.) 

4. \Vlien a sentence consists of terms signifying a name and an office, oi 
of any expressions by which one part is descriptive or explanatory of the otb< 
et, it may occasion s«»nie dtniht to which of tliem tlie sign of the eraiitive cast 
should be annexed ; or wlietlitr it should ho suhjotned to them Both. Thus» 
some wouUI say, ** 1 left tlie itarcel at Smith's Uie b«K>kseller \" others, '* a 
Bniiih the iMmkseller's i" awl perliaps others, ** at 8niith's the bookseller's.'' 
IMie Hrst of these Ibrms is mosi agreeable 4o the English idiom ; aud if the 
addition consists of two or more words, the case seems to be less dubious 
as, *' I left tlie parcel at Smitli's, tlie bookseller and statioiier." Bui as Lhi& 
sulyect ret|iiires a little further explanation, to make it uitelli|pble to the leani 
ers, we shall add a few observations tending to unfold its principles. 

A phrase in which tlie words are so coimected and dependent, as to admit 
of m» pause bctfore tlie c<Hiclusion, necessarily requires the genitive sign at oi 
near the end fif tlie phrase ; as. ** Whose prerogative is it 7" '* It is the kiag 
of Great Britain's f ** 1'hat is the duke of Bridgewater's canal ;" " Tht 
bishop of Laiidair*s excellent book ;" ** The Lord lUayor of Loudon's author- 
ity :'* ** 1'lie captain of the guard*s house." 

When words in ap|M>sition tiillow each other in quick succession, it seems 
also nnist agreealtle to our idiom, to give the sign of tlie genitive a similar sit- 
uation ; es|>ecially if tlie noun which ^[ovcriis the genitive be expressed ; as. 
** Tlie em|»en>r Leopoltl's ;" " l>ioin*sius the tyrant's ;'* ** For David my ser* 
vatU's sake ;" ** (Sive roe John the JbaytisVs head ;" *' Paul the ttpasties ad- 
vice." But when a pause is proper, and tlie govcn *n^ noun not exprv.^Med : 
and when the latter part of the sentence is extended ; it appears to be m|ui- 
site that ilie si^i should be applied to the first genitive, ana understood to the 
other; as, **\ reside at lord Stormont's, mv old patron and benefactor;" 
** VVh<Me glory did lie emulate 1 He emulated Cspsar's, the greatest general 
of aii'M|uity." In the following sentencfis, it would be very awkward to place 

at ihc end of the latutr one 
and pn>phet of the Jew- 
, the ornament of his coun- 
try, and the friend of everj* virtue." The'sign of the genitive case may very 
pro|)eHy be understood at the end of these members, an ellipsis at tlie latta 
part of sentences being a common construction in our language ; as the learn- 
er will see bj one or two examples : ** They wished to submit, but he did 
oot ;" that IS, ** he did not wish to suhmU," ** He said it was their concerxi, 
but not his ;" that is, " not hi* conormJ* 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last clause only, we 
slinll perceive that a resting-place is wanted, and that the connecting circum- 
stance is placed too retnf>tely, *o be either perspicuous or agreeable ; as. 





tiaii hero, and great apostle ol the geii:iles," tlian *^ l*his is Paul the Christian 
h<*ro. ami great a|Mtstle of the gmHIes* adx'ice." On the other hand, the ai>- 

£|ji*at: HI of the genitive sign to both or all of the nouns in ap|)ositi(iii. would 
" !^NerR))v liarsli aiid (lispleasiiig. and perhaps in some cases inc«)rrect ; as 
' The cmpenrn Leojiold's ;" »* King's George's V' " CV»r\«&'%\b« Second's ;** 
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* Tim pafret wus left ai ^iuutii'i Ike boolcMlter's and itiiiTHigr'i.* llw mkm 
niueh we have endeavufed to elucidate will preveat tlie tneoiivBiiieiiee of 
lotli tliese nodet of ezpieMioii ; aad tkey appear to be simple, oenpieooMs. 
aad consistent with the idiom of the language. 

MThicb is most agreeable to the Envlisfa idiom, to say, ** Smith's Che book- 
t^ler/' or ''Smith the Dookseller'a'M When the words are connected aud 
dependent, where is the genitiw (1.) sign to be placed T 

MHien words in apposition foHow each otiier in quick succession, where 
rikwld the sign of the genitive be placed ? What effect is perceived if w« 
Muiex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last clause only of the sea- 
leace f Give an examj^. YHm is the effect of applying the genitive sign 
Id both or all the nouns m apposition f CKve an example. 

4. 

-* I boiiLght the ktuTea «t John- «I wiU not fbr JkuMs thy Atk- 

■on? (2.) the aaler*M. ' (3.) er'a aake/ 

**The ailk was pnrchaaed at ^He took lefbgeatthe fo?«mQt, 

Brown'a the mareer*! and the king'a r ep re— n tatif 'a." 

kaburdmskar'g:* ^ Whoee (5.) worka an theat } 

**L.ord Feveraham the general*a They are Cicero, the moat 

tent." (4.) eloquent of men *a." 
^ This palace had hun the grand 

suUan*s Mahomet*a." 

5. The Kiglish aenitive has often an onpleasant sound ; so that we daihr 
sMke more use or the particle of, to express the same rriation. Tliera m 
•omethiug awkward in the following sentences, in which this method has not 
keen taken : ** Tke general, in the army's name, published a deelaratioo f 
** Tlie commons' vote:" " The k>rds' house f ** Unless he is very ignoraM 
of the kingdom's condition." It were certainly better to say, " In the name 
of the army f "The votes ofth(» commons;" ''The house of lords^ "The 
condition of the kingdom." It is also rather 1mrsh to use two Enghsh gent* 
u%'es inth the same substantive $ as, " Whom he accpuinted with the pope's 
and the kina's pleasure." " The pleasure of the pope and the king," would 
have been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives dispendent on one another, 
and connected by the preposition of applied to each of them ; as, " The s^ 
verity of the distress of the son of the king, touched the nation ;" but tins 
mode of expression is not to be recommended. It would be better to say, 
" The severe distress of the king's son touched the nation." We have a 
striking instance of this laborioos mode of expression, in the following ten^ 
tence : " Of some of the books o^eacb o^" these classes of literature, a cata- 
logue will be given at the end of the wow." 

" lu the army's name." How may tbb expression be altered for the bei- 

6- 
** The worId*8 goTemment is not " It waa neoeaaary to haTa both 
left to chai^." (6.) the phjraieian'a and the inr- 

* She married my fon'a wife*a fgow^u advice." (9.) 

brotlier." (7.) '< The extent of the piero|atiTe 

' rhin is my wife*a brother'a part- <tf the king <tf England la anf- 

ner'a house." (8.) ficiently aaoertained." 

(\, 111 iiome canes, we use both the genitive termination and the prepositioa 
•f; as, " It is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's." 8o*^etimes, indeed, na- 
less we throw the sentence into another form, this metho^ s absohitely ne^s- 
4ary , in order to distinguish the sense, aad to give the idea of property, strict. 



( i.y Or poHMMive. (8.) " JohiMon*! j*«." Rula I. C3.> " ««afar." 

?firte I. iwd*/ thia Rul: (4.) " Tit tsat ^f tordL" kA. VM *2CV. ^^^J*^ 
ff>„0rnment oftktt »orU, " (V.) " Cks krotUr e/ i»9 sotf % ^ti^^ vV\^ J"^** 
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if K called, whirli it Uie mott important of tbe reiaiioii» <ttf*r«K<Hnl hy i^ 
genitive eue ; for llie ezpratsions, ** This piotnre of my frieiid,'' and ** Tua 
picture of my friend's/' suggest vefy difirrent ideaii. Tlie latter only is ih^it 
of profMtrty, in the strirtest 8cuse. Tbe idea woukl, doulrtkuft, he roiivc\f)d 
iu a helier'uianner, hy sa^'iug, '*This picture, beUuigiiig ui niy friend.'* 

Wlieii ihi» (Utuble genitive, as some grauintariajui ic'-nn it^ m mit iM>r(>«N»r3 
to distingiiixh the seiute, and especiaJl^- iu a grave ifi>'le, it » giMieralU ommI- 
led. fclxcepi to prevent ainhiiruitj'. it sieems to be allowal>le ouU iu cH>t>i 
which suppose Uie existeJice of a plurality of subjects of the same kind. U 
the expressions, *' A subject of the emperor's '" ** A sentiment of my broih 
er^s }*' more tlmn one subject, and one sentiment^ are supposed to bt>k»ng ia 
the possessor. Hut when this plurality is oeitlier intimated, u<ir necejt&ariiy 
supposed, the double genitive, except as before mentioned, should not he 
ttsod } as, ** This house of Uie governor is very coinnitKiious •" " The crown 
^the king was stolen \" ** That privilege of the sclNilar was never alMjmed." 
But. after ail that ran be said for this double genitive, as it is tenmHi. some 
grammariRiih think that it would he hettei to avoid the tue of it almgctln^r. 
and lu give the seutimejit aiKaber form of expression. 

Are there any rases iu which we use both the genitive terminatinii aihI the 
preposition off Give an example. Is this double genitive ever omitted 7 

6. 
'* That picture of the king*s does ** Thh estate of tbe corporation's 

not much resemble (1.) him." is much encuinliered." 

*< These pictures of the 'loHg (3.) " That is the eldest snu <if the 

were sent to him from Ualj. king of f^l&nd's.*' 

7. When aa entire clause of a sentenee, beginning with a participle of die 
u'-^eut tense, is used as one name, or to express one idea or riii'Mrmiianre 
the n«.*'u on which it depeuds may be put in the genitive case : tlui.s. tiisi«>ad 
of saying, '* What is the reason of this person disniiiuiiug his servani mi kmm- 
ly V that is, " Wliat is the reason of this person in dismissing his s«;rvMiit m. 
hastily ?" we may say. and perhaps might to sav. ** What is the nasun tA 
this persturs dismissing of his servant s(» hastily i Just a« we say, " What 
is tlie rt><uion .yf this p(*rson's hasty dism>ssion of his servant V' *Stt also wf 
say, ** 1 remember it tieing reckouMi a great exploit ;'* iw, more pri»periy. ** I 
rememlier iljt bring reckoned,^ dbc. The following seuteiu'e is correct snd 
pr«>per : '* Aliich will depend on the pupifs composa^, but more cmi /i>> r^ad' 




quently." 

** What is the reason of this person dismissinj^ his servant so has*ilv '* 
Will you correct this sentence, and give the rule for it 7 

7, 

'* What (3.) can be the cause of the HoUunders their throwing 

the jmrtmment neglecting so off the mtmnrchy of SpuiM, 

important a business.'* and Uitir withdmwing oiiiire 

" Much depends on this ntlte being ly tlieir allegiance to ihn» 

observed.*' crown.'* 
The time of HVHtim makmg " If we alter tlie situation of uny 

the experiment, at length ar- of the words, we shall preJ 

rived." ently be sensible of the nielo 

** It is very probable tliat this as- dy suffering." 

sembly was called, to clear " Such will ever be the eHecl o-^ 

some doubt which tlie king youth aseociatiug with viciiiii* 

had about tiie lawfulness of companions/' 

n )Beil ^) Or. " Thtm jnclwiis MoNgtm to ike k«»a « %l«. vVn t.^.'* XV 
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Correii)iomling with Murray's Grammar, 
KIJLE XI. 

Active transitive verbs govern the objective case, 

in English, thn nfimiimtfve ciute, cl«u(»uiiff the subject, unuaUy giH» hefbn 
dH v«jti) aitd the ohjective CB«e, demitiitg Oie cibjert, lulk>W8 tie verb acli%'e} 
wad it i» the order that deleriniuea the rase iji mmtu ; as, '* Alexauder eoth 
AMured the Peniaiu." But the jtramomtf having a proper form for each d 
Inose cases, is sometimes, when h is in the ohjeriive case| placed before tbs 
verb ; and, when it is in the uoodiuativc ca^ie, tbUows the object and verb ; as, 
'* Whcm ye i^orajiiiy worship, him declare I unto you." 

7'bis position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its proper case and gov- 
erumcnl to l»e "ejected } as in the following instances : " Who should I es* 
teem aiure tha^ tne wise and good 1" ** By the cliararter of th(»se who yoa 
choose for your friends, your own is likely to be formed." " Those aie the 
perMNUi who lie tiKHi^ht true to his intert^sis.'* " Who should I site Uie ttiher 
day but uiy old liricudr* " Whosoever the court favors." In all litese places^ 
't ought to be m'/io/m, the relative being governed in Uie objective case by the 
verbs esteem, choose, thouglu, &,c. " He, ulio, under all proper circum* 
stances, has the boldness to speak truth, choose for thy friend y it should be 
" him who," dtc. 

Verbs neuter and intransitive do not act upon, or govern, nouns and pro* 
anuns. " He sleeps** " they muse," |8tc., are not transitive. Tliey are, there- 
fore, not followed by an objective case, specifying the object of an action. 
But wlien this case, or an object of action, comes aAcr such verbs. t)K)^gh it 
may carry the appearance of being governed by thorn, it is affected -by a 
orefKtsition or some other word un«len(tood ; as, " He resided many years 
^that is, /or or during many >'ears] in that street :" " He rtnle several miles 
1 1 hat is, for or Uiroii^h the space of several miles] on iJiai day :" '' He lay 
au hour [thai is, (binn^ an hour] in great torture." In tlie phrases, " To 
dreaju a dream." " T<» live a virtuous life." " To run a race," *' To walk the 
horse," " To dance Ute child," the veHw certainly assume a traiisiti%'e fonn, 
ajid may not, in tliese cases, be inipro|>erly clenoniiuated transitive verbs. 

How is the nominative case usually known in English 7 How the <^ee 
live 7 l)o neuter verbs govern nouns and pronouns 7 In the plirase, ** H« 
resided many years in that street." how do you parse years 7 Wlien verbs 
naturally neuter assunie a transitive form, what may Uiey then be called 7 

< Tliey who opulence has made " She that b idle and misciiievoui, 
proud, ana loAo luxury has reprove sharply.*' 

corrupted, cannot reliah the " Who did they send to him oa 
simple pleasures of nature." so important an errand ?" 

You have reason to dread his " That is the friend (4.) who you 
wrath, which one day (1.) must receive cordially, and 

will destroy ye both." who you cannot esteem too 

•* Who have I reason to love so (2.) highly." 

much (2.) as this friend (3.) of ** He invited my brother and I to 
my youth ?" see and examine (3.) his li 

• F«, who were dead, hath he brary." 

quickened." *' He who committed the ofi^nce 
^ IVho did they entertain so free- you should correct, not I, wh 

ly ?" am innocent." 

• The man wha he raised from " We should fear and obey the 

obscurity, i» dead." Author of our being, c ven He 

" ye only have 1 knowti of all the who has power to reward or 

fainilies of the earth." punish tis forever." 

" He and they we know, but who " They w\\o \ve Wdi vuc^X ^^^ var 

(4.) are you r' Jured, he V«lA >i\« ^x««J«^ 

reaaoiv Vo \o\'c.'^ _ 
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1. &k>uie H'fitcr^, iiuwever, use certain neuter or iuirauttuve vertM m» i. 
fkiey were transitive, putting aAer tbem the obiective case, agreeatJy to the 
Freuch construction of reciprocal rerbs } but tnis custom is so foreign to the 
idiom of the English tongue, that it ought not to be adopted or imitated. The 
Ibiiowiug are some instancet of this practiee : ** Repemtaur huB of hh dengn." 
** The kuig soon found reason to repeid him of his provoking such dangerous 
•■emies.'* '* The popular brds did noi fiul to etdcu^e theoMelves oa the tub- 
jeei." ** The nearer hb successes approached htm to the throne." " Go,>lsi 
wee away into the land of Judah." ** I think it by no means a fit and deecm 
thing to t4e charities^" &c. ** Thev have spent tneir whole tune aad paiiii to 
tigree the sacred witn the profttne cwonelogy." 

" Repenting him of his design.'^ Will 3roa repeat the note which sbDWi 
this sentence to be incorrect 1 

1. 

' Thouffh he now takes pleaaure before liim, the humbler hr 

in Uiem, he will one day (1.) pew." 

repent kim (2.) of indulgences *' It will 1>e very difBcoIt to agree 

8o unwarrantable." his conduct with (3.^ the prin 

** The nearer his virtues approach- ciples he professes. 

ed him to the great example 

2. Active-transitive verl>s are sometimes as improperly made ntenter or m 
transitive; as, "I must prenute with three circtunstances ;" ''Those iHb» 
think to v^ratiaU with him by caluflDuiatiog me.'' 

** I must premise with three cireurostaiiees." Will yoa correct thit sen- 
leoce, and give the rule for it 7 

MP. 

** To inmtiate (4.) with some by " I shall premise with two or 
traouciu^ others, marks a base three general obserrations. 

and despicable mind." 

S. The neuter verb (6.) is varied like the active ; but, having, in some de- 
gree, the nature of the passive, it admits, in many instances, of the passive form, 
retaining still the neuter signincation, cniefly in such verbs as signify some sori 
of motion, or change of place or condition ; as, " I am come ;'' " I was gone ;'' 
'* 1 am grown ;" " I was fallen.'' The followini^ examples, however, appear 
to be erroneous, in givuie the neuter verbs a passive form, instead of an active 
one : *' The rule of our lioly religion, from which we art infinitehr ttcened" 
** The whole obligation of that law and covenant was also ceated," ** Whose 
number was now aTnounted to three hundred." ** This marescfaal, upon some 
discontejit, was entered into a conspiracy against his master.'' ** At the «k1 
of a camuaign, when half the men art deserUd or killed." It should be, " hm/f 
swerved," "W ceased," Sec 

" I am come." Why should not this be * I have come" f 

3. 
' If such mi>zims and such prae- "The mighty rivals an nam ai 
tires (6.) prevail, what has length agreed." 

(7. > became of decency and *' The mfluence of his cermpl 
virtue '" example was (8.) then eatiie 

** 1 have come, according to tlie ly ceased." 

time proT^osed ; but I have ** He was entered into the eoe 
fallen upon an evil hour." nection before the conae 

quences were considered." 

(1.) Rule XXII. (9.) «« rqMiiC of." (3.) *« to make mgres mCfc,'* ite 

(4.) " ingntiete sursdvts." (5.) By nmter and active, Mr. UorrftT heie mmam 

trhat in this work are styled hUranmtiv «aA treiuittm v« tw (6.) Bole XI 

*'T.} *• M Wcom«i." (8.) «* kadJ^ 



4YM'1*AA IM 

KfjiJi XV. When two or more nouns, or njuiis and pronouna, 
n^if)rtngf the same thing, come together, they are put by appo* 
sition in the same case. 

O* The examples tokich follow may be corrected by this Rule or the foUo» 
img A'ote. 

4. The verb to be, throagfa al) its variations, has the same case after it as 
that wi ick next precedes it. ** i wm he whom tbey invitecL" ** it may be 
^ar, it iiislit lia%'e beeu) he, but it caiiiiot be (or, could not liavo been) /." "h 
IS impcNNMDle to be thty.^^ ** U smois lo have been he who conducted hinis^ it 
•o wisely.'' ** it appeared to be she that transacted the business.'' " I tiu 
derstooa it to be Aim." ** I believe it to have been them,'* " We at fiist took 
iltobeAer; but were afterwards convinced that it was not she." " He is 
aoi the person aoAo it seensed he was.'' ** He is really the perscni who lie ap- 

Earad to be." ''.She is not now the woman whom they represented her to 
ve been." " Whom do you fancy him to be T" By .these examples, it a|»- 
pears that this substantive verb has no govenun«it of case } but senes; in alt 
Its fofins, as a conductor to the cases ; so thai tlie two cases which, in the con- 
stniction of the sentence, are the next before and after it, must always be alike. 
Perhaps this subject will be .more inteHieihle to the learner, by observing, tbut 
the words in the cases preceding and following the verb to be^ may be said ic 
be in apposition to each otiier. Thus, in the sent«ice; " I understood it to tie 
him^" the words it and him are in apposition ; that is, ^* they refer to the same 
thinly and are in the stfme case." 

The following sentences contmn deviations from the rule, and exhilnt the 
pronoun in a wrong case. " It might have been himy but there is no proof of 
It" " Though I was blamed, it could not ha\*e been im." ** I saw one whom 
I took to be she" ** She is the person, loAo I understood it to have been " 
" Who do yon think me to be t" ** Whom do men say that I am ?" ** And 
in^om think ye that I am ?" 

Passive verbfl, which signify naming, &e., have the same case before aaJ 
after them \ as, ** He was called Caesar :" ** She was named Penelope ," 
^ Homer is styled the prince of poets :" '* James was created a duke }" " The 
i^cneral was saluted emperor ;" ** The professor was appointed tutor to the 
prinee." 

" I am him whom they invited." Will you correct this sentence, and give 
the rule for it t 

4. 

*** Well may you be afraid; it is Mem (2.) who conducted the 

Aim indeed." business; but 1 am certain it 

** I would act the same mirt, if I was not him." 

were Aim, (1.) or in hie situa^ " He so much resembled my 

tinn." brother, that, at first sight, 1 

< Search the Scriptures, for in took it to be he.*' 

thein y« think jfe have eternal ** After all their professions, is it 

life ; and they are thtm which possible to be them ?** 

testify of me." " It could not have been her, for 

Be composed : it is me : you she always behaves discreet* 

have no catise for fear.*' 1^.** 

* 1 cannot tell who has befriended " If it was not him, who do you 

me, unless it is him from imagine it to have been .'' 

whom 1 have received many " Who do you think him to be ?" 

benefits." ** Whom do tlie people say that 

* I know not whether it were we are V 

* Whoa the verb Uks in understood. It has the same ciue, before and after it, ai 
ft hen it is exwrttaedi at, ** He tesras the leader of the party ;" ** Ha shall roa- 
tinue Ktnward ;" ** They app«>inted ine executor ;" ** I «U|>posed hira a oiaa «i 
Iwimins ;"'-that in, ** He <ieems to be the leader of the parv^,^^ ^'?*.. ^^"Nt \tk < 
mnm we in the name caw ~ 

CbmHM a wlsuoaarjr, but 
mitrtrr,^ " The ffontkt fhtltjo 

S M» r 



fteems to be the leaner oi me pan-7," &e. v^o^tvt \tk M'V*' 
o ; as, " We named the man Pom^^ \*' ** TV«^ xoajj >«ria 
they cannot eail him a deceWec '^^ ^^ VUiK\«as{V«a 4&»4 % 



) ititif rv ^ ^ «( f^^^ ^g^^ t^f 



Hafi KiMiLlSIl GKAxMMAK. 

6. 'Jlie auxiliary iH governs the ol^ecUvo case ; m, ** Let kim l^ewaie f 
** Lei u$ judge caodicily i" ** Let thewi not preaume i" ** Let Qtorgt study Up 
lesson." 

** Let us judge candidly/' In what case is la ? What is the rule 7 

5. 
** Whatever a.) othen do, let (3.) " Let tliem and we unite to op 
tkuu. and / act wisely.*' poee thk growing (3.) eviL 



Cotretponding with Marray's Gmmmarf 
RULE XU. 

Tht injiniivct mood may be governed by verbsy partidr 
plesy adjectives^ nouns and pronouns. 

The preposition to, though generally used before the latter verb, is soni» 
times properly omitted 3 as, 'M beard him say it f* instead of ** to say it." 

The verbs which have commonly other verbs following them, in the infini 
tire mood, without the sign to, are, bid, dare, need, make, »ee, haxr, feel, and 
also let, not used as an auxiliary ; and perhaps a few others ; as, " 1 oade liim 
do it f *' Ye dare not do it f " I saw him do it f ** I heard him say it f 
** Than lettest him go.'' 

Will you name the verbs which have commonly other verbs in the liifiiutiv« 
mood after them, without tlic sign to f 

^' It is better (4.) Hoe on a lit- '< I need not to solicit him to do 1 

tie, ^5.) than outUve a good kind action." 

deal. " I dare not to proceed so hastily, 

*' Tou ought not walk too hastily." lest I should give offence.* 

*< I wish him not wrestle with " I have seen some young persons 

his happiness." to conduct themselves very 

discreetly." 

I . In the follnwing passages, the word to, the sign of the infinitive mood, 
where it is distiuguisued by Italic characters, is superfluous and improper : " 1 
have observed some satirists to use," &c. ** To see so many to make so little 
conscience of so great a sin." ** It cannot but be a delightful spectacle to God 
and angels, to see a voung person, besieged by powerfm temptations on everj 
side, to acquit himself gloriously, and rmolutely to hold out ujainst the most 
violent assaults ; to behold one in the prime and flower of his age, that ii 
courted by pleasures and honors, bv the devil, and all the bewitching vaaitiex 
of the world, to reject all these, and to clcsave steadfastly unto God.'' 

This mood has also been improperly used in the folloMinng places : '' I an 
not like other men, to envy the talents I cannot reach." *' Grammarians havi 
denied, or at least doubted, them to be genuine." " That all our doingns ma} 
'^e ordered by thy governance, to do always what is righteous in thy si^l." 

The infinitive is frequently governed bv adjectives, substantives, and parti 
ciples ; as^ " He is eager to learn ;" " She is worthy to be loved ;" *' Thr.» 
have a desire to improve ;" " Endeavoring to persuade." 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a substanUve, expressing the 
action Itself which tlie verb signifies, as the participle has the nature of an aH 
jective. Thus the utfinitive mood does the office of a substanUve in difTerem 
cases >— in the nominative ; as, ** To play is pleasant :"— in tiie objective ; as. 
** Boys love to play ;" ** For to leill is present with me 3 but to perform thai 
which is good, I find not." 

The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or used independently 00 the 

ff SI of the sentence, sup]>l}ing the place of the conjimetion that with the po* 

fent'in) mood ; as, " To confess the tnith, I ^tis in fault ;" " To begin «id 

ipe first }" " To proceed j" " To conclude j"— -that is, " That 1 may confess,'' 
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, . .^»MAA If? 

" I liavtt uliMtifveii ftuiiMt HttUriftU Ui u»e." ice. Wlwi im uicorreri ui Uiis 
NnteDce ? 

Ill the expression, ** Ho is eager to leant/' wilt you parse to learn J What 
IS tiib ruJe ? (1.) "To play is pleasaul/' Will ^yi parse to play, and give 
a rule for it 7 (1.) " To confess the irutii, I was iu fault." How is to con 
fu» parser * What is the rule for it ? (2.) 

1. 

Mt is a great support to virtue, are courted by health and 

when we see a good mind to pleasure, to resist all the 

maintain (3.) its patience and allurements of vice, and to 

tranquillity^under injuries and steadily pursue virtue and 

affliction, and to cordially for- knowledge, is cheering and 

give its oppressors." delightftu to every good 

* It IS the difference of their con- mind." 

duct, which makes us to ap- '* They acted with so much re- 
prove Uie one, and to reject serve, that some persons 
the other." doubted tkem to be suieere.'* 

We should not be like many (7.) 
persons, to (4.) depreciate tlie ** And tlie multitude wondered, 

virtues im (5.) do not pot- when tliey saw the lame to 

aess." walk, and the blind to see." 

To SIM (6.) young persona who (8.) 

JBLUUB XXVZ. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XIU. 

Ik the use ofwordi and phrases which j in point of time 
relate to each other^ a due regard to that relation 
aliould be observed. Instead of sayings '^ The Lord 
hath given^ and the Lord hath taken away," we 
should say, " The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away." Instead of '^ I remember the family 
more than twenty years," it should be, " I have re- 
membered the family more than twenty years." 

It is not easy to give particular rules for the management of the moods and 
•/ises of vert>8 inla respect to one another, so tliat they may be proper and 
ofuisicnt. The best rule that can be gjven. is this verv general oue-^' To 
4>serA'e what the sense necessarily requires.^' It may. however, he of use to 
(ive a few examples of irregular construction. ** 'flie last week I intended 
J 4nf£ written " is a very common. phrase: the uifijiitive being in the past 
fune, hs well as the verb which it follows. But it is certainly wrong ; for now. 
kyj^ soever it row is since I thought of writing, to write was then presco to 
mr., and must still be considered as present, when 1 bring bark that time, and 
Uie thoughts of it. It ought, tberefort., (o he, " llie last week I mtended to 
tniUJ* l*he following sentences are also erroneous : " I cannot excuse the 
femissness of those whase business it should have been, as it certainly was 
their uitcrcst, to have interpoud their g'od offices." ** There were two cir- 
eurostances which made it n**cessarv for them to have lost no time." ** Histo* 
ly palutcrs would have foupd it difficult to hare invented such a species of be- 
ilgs." They oufflit to be, to ittterposet to lose^ to invent. ** On the morrow^ 
because lie woiilu have known the certainty wherefore he was accused of the 
^MS, he loosed him.'' It ouaht tu l>e, " l>ecause he would knme" or, rather, 
"being vnlling to know" ''The blind man said unto him. Lord, tlmt I mit[hi 

(1.) aule XJJ. ri.) Sole XIU LVHl. (?..^ Fw to mabOamiMAiMMikMau 

4^'^m»o.*' (5.) ** fhr.^v." (6.^/ Note XIW. ^.^^''<iWBwr •wmd'^'^ 

^.^ *' 90rir.il/ji wA/t ia«t f"^'i 'mm* *0>mUin^^ • -t*# •K'>.» »*« H.i.l V»»« 1«t«»»4 •••\«c 



receive my siphi/* " If hy aiij^ means I migiu attain unto the reaurreciiun W 
tbe dead/^ May^ in both places, would have beeu better. " From his l»il>K« 
cal knowledffR, he appears to study the Scriptures with ^eat attention ;*' '*tc 
have studied,* &.c. *' 1 feared that I should have lost it, before 1 arrived al 
the city ;" '' ehuuld lose it." ** I had rather walk f it should be, *' I would 
rather walk/' " It would have aflbrded me no satisfaction, if I could perfomi 
it ;" it should be, " if I couid hare performed it •" or, " it vooutd afford me no 
salisfaclion, if I could perform it." 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must recollect that, in the 
subjunctive mood, the present and imperfect tenses oAcn carry uith them a fii* 
lure sense ; and Uiat tiie auxiliaries should and itou/d^ in the imperfect times 
are osed to express the present or future, as well as the past. 

" I intended to have written." Will 3'ou point out tbe incorrectness oi tin* 
sentence, and give a rule for it 7 

^ The next new year's day I shall hold on all the opportunities, 

be (1.) at school three years." which the imprudence, weak* 

** And ne that was dead (2.) sat ness, or necessities of princes 

up, and began to speak.** nfftnrd it, to extend its authof- 

*' I should be obliged to him, if ity.** 

he will gratify me in that ** Fierce as he moved, his silver 

l»articular.** shafls resound." 

' And Uie multitude wondered, *' They maintained that scripture 

when tiiey saw the dumb to conclusion, that all mankind 

speak, the maimed to be whole, rise from one head." 

the lame walk, and the blind " John will earn his wages when 

seeing." (3.) his service is completed.*' 

( have compassion on the mul- '' Ye will not come unto me that 

titude, becau<*e thej continue ye might have life." 

"with me now three days." *< Be that as it unllf be cannot 

** In the treasury belonging to the justify his conduct." 

cathedral in this city is pre- '' I have been at London a year, 
served (4.) with the greatest and seen the king last sum- 
veneration, for upwards of six mer." 

hundred years, a dish which " After we visited London, wt 

they pretend to be made of retiuned, content and thank 

emerald." ful, to our retired and peace 

" The court of Rome gladly laid ful habitation " 

1. It is proper fiirther to observe, that verbs of the infiniti\'e mood in tite 
following form— to teriie, to be writingf and to be writterh-^wayt denote some' 
thing contemporary with the time m tbe govemmg verb, or subsequent toUi 
tout when verbs of that mood arc expressetlas follows— to hart been writhtgf to 
hare written^ and to hare been writt e n they alwa^'s denote something ontece- 
dent to tlie time of the governing verb. This remark is thought to be ot* Un- 
portnnce ; for^ if duly attended to, it will, in most cases, be sufficient to direct 
as in the relative application of tSnese tens«i. 

The following sentence is properly and analogically expressed : " I found 
irnn better thac 1 expected to find him." ** Expected to have found bim," it 
irreconcilable alike to grammar and to sense. Indeed, all verro expressive of 
hope, desire, intention, or command, must invariaUy be followed by tbe pres- 




must be posterior to the e.xpeetation, as that the obedience must be posterior to 
the command. 

In the sentence which follows, tbe verb is with pnmriety put in the perfect 
iBnso of ttut infinitive mood : " It would have anorded me great pleasure, as 
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itiA <b» I rtifKTCtcd u|x>ii it, to have been tlie uie»(»«;ii^er ot such iiitetngeiice.^ 
A» tnc lueiisaj^, iu this instance, was antecedent to t£e pleasure, and um con 
temporary ^ith it, the verb expressive of the messase must denote that ante- 
cedence, by being in the oerfect of the infinitive. If the message and the 
pleasure bad been referreci to as contemporary, the subsequent verb would, 
with ^ual propriety, have been put iu the pres«it of the infinitive ; as, " It 
would have anorded me great pieasiuv, tobe tha messenger of such intelli- 
gence/' In the former instance, the phrase in question is eqiuvalent to these 
words— ^' If 1 had been the messenger j'' in the latter instance, to this ezprei- 
uoD— >' Beu^ the messenger." 

It is proper to inform tfe learner, that, in order to escpress the past time 
with the detective verb oughts the perfect of the infinitive must always be 
used ; as, '^ He ougiit to Aone done it.'' When we use this verb, this is the 
oul V possible wi|y to distiiijg[uish the past from the present. 

In support of the puutions advanced under tins rule, we can produce the 
seutimoitf of eminent granunarians ; amongst whom are Lowth mid Camp« 
bell. But there are some writers on grammar who strenuously maintain, that 
i the rovemed verb in the infinitive ought to be in the past tense, when the verb 
f whicn governs it is in the past time. Though this cannot be admittecL in the 
instances which are eontroverted under this rule, or m any instances of a sim^ 
ilar nature ; yet there can be no doubt that, in many eases, in which the thing 
refeired to preceded the governing veii>, it would be projper and allowable. 
We may say, " From a conversation I once had with him, ne appeared to have 
studied H<Miier with grreat care and Judgment.'' It would be proper also to 
say, " From his conversation, he appears to haaoe studied Homer with great 
care and judgment ;" ** That unhappy man is sigtposed to have died by vio- 
lence." These examples are not only consistent with our rule, but they con- 
firm and illustrate it. It is the tense of the eoveming verb only, that marks 
what IS called the absolute time ; the tense of the verb governed marks soldy 
its relative time with resfiect to the other. 

To assert, as some writers do^ that verbs in the infinitive mood have no 
lenses, no relaUve distinctions of present^past and ftitiire, is inconsistent %irith 
' {list rnunmatical views of the subject. Tnat these verbs associate with verbs 
^ ui all the tenses, is no proof of their having bo peculiar time of their own. 
Whatever period the governing verb assumes, whether present, past, or fb- 
1 ture, the eovemed verb in the mfinitive always respects that period, and its 
ume is caleulated firom it. Thus, the tisoe of the inniulhre may be before, af> 
ler, or the same as, the time of the governing v»rb. according as the thing sig- 
nified by tlM infinlUve is supposed to be before, after, or present with the thing 
denoted by the governing \'erb. It is, tlierefore, with great propriety, thai 
tenses are assigned to verbs of the infinitive mood. The point of tune froai 
which they are computed^ is of no consequence 3 since presmty past, and fii* 
lure, are completely applicable to them. 

We shall conclude our observations under this rule, by remarking, that, 
though it is often proper to use the perfect of the infinitive after the goveniii^ 
verb,^yet there are particular cases in which it wcmld be better to g^ve the ex- 
]iresston a diflerent form. Thtis, instead of saying, '' I wish to nave written 
io him sooner," '' I then wished to have written to Iiim sooner," " He will one 
day wish to have %irrilten sooner ;" it would be more perspicuous and forcible 
M well as more agreeable to the practice of good writers, to say, ** I wish *hHi 
I had written to hun sooner," ** 1 then wislied that I had written to him soon- 
er," " He wSl one day wish tliat he had written sooner." Should the justness 
of these strictures be admitted, there would still be numerous occauons for the 
ose of the past infinitive ; as we may perceive by a few examples : *' It would 
ever afterwards ha\ e been a source of p*ea8ure, to have foimd him wise and 
rirtuous " '' To have deferred his repentance longer, would have dis<|ii8iifi- 
e«l him for repenting at all." " Tliey will then see, that to have faithfully 
performed their duty, would have been their greatest consolation." 
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•• I expjBctcd to have found him." Will j'oii correct this sentence, and givt 
« rule for it ? What tense of the infinitive must he used lo exytcA^ "qasX v^^n*^ 
with the defective verb oufrktJ Give an exampW,. \»\V v^^V^ 's^'**^^ ^ '*'* 
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1 purpoue la fjTo -tu London in a 
few montiiB, and ailer I shall 
finish (1.) my business there, 
to proceed (2.) to America." 

* Tliese prosecutions of William 

seem to be the most iniquitous 
measures pursued by tlie 
court during the time that 
the use of parliaments was 
suspended." 

' From tlie little conversAtion 1 
had with him, he appeared to 
have (teen a man of letters." 

'-* I always intended to have re- 
warded mv son according to 
his merit.' 

* it would, on reflection, have 

given me great satiMfaction, 
to relieve him from that dis* 
tresded situation." 

* It required so much care, that 1 

tliought 1 should hare lost it 
before I reached home." 

♦* We have done no more than it 
was our duty to have dune." 

^ He would have assisted one of 
his friends, if lie could oto it 
without injuring tlie otlier; 
but as tliat co'ild not have 
keen done, he avoided ail in- 
terfereiice." 

* MuM it not he expected tliat he 

would hare defended an au- 
tboritj, which had been so 



loii|^ fxercisfd witho" 
troversy •*" (:i.) 

" These enemies of Chris 
were confounded, wliih 
were expecting to liave 
au opportunity to lia^ 
trayed its author." 

'* His sea-sickness was ao 
that i ollen feared he 
have died bemre our ar 

'< If these persons had in 
to deceive, they wonh 
taken care to have ' s 
what would exjwse %ii 
the objections of thfsir 
nents. 

*< It was a pleasure to hi 
ceived lus approbation 
lalwrs, for which I eo 
thanked him." 

** It would have afforded i 
greater pleasure, to rea 
approbation at an earl 
nod ; but to receive (4 
all, reflected credit upo 

" To be censured by him. 
soon have proved an ii 
able discouragement." 

" Him portioned maids, i 
ticed orphans blest, 

The voung who lobar j a 
old who rest.'* 

" The doctor, in his lectur 
tliat fever always pr 
thirst." 



Corresponding with Murmy'a Grasunu, 
KULJS XIV. 

Active participles from active transitive verbs g 

the objec*'ive case. 

*< Esteeming (5.) theirse/ves wise, enemies to me ; and 

they became fools." suspicious friend." 

" Suspecting not onl^ ye, but they " From having exposed (7.) 

also, I was studious to avoid too freely, in diflere 

all intercourse." mates, he entirely 1 

' I could not avoid considering, health." 
(6.) in some degree, they as 

I. Parlipiples are sometimes ffox-emcd by Uie article ; for thepresr 
eipie, with the definite artirle uie before it. becomes a substantive, a 
have the pre|>ositioii of aflcr it ; as, ** These are the rules of grammai 
ahsfTvuig of which, you may avoid mistakes.'^ It would not be p 
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WBLjf " by the observing whiek/' nor, '* by observing^ of whieh f* but Um 
phrase, without either article or piepositioa, would be right j as, " by obsenr 
ug which/' The article a or on has the same efiect ; as, " This was a be 
tra^n^ of the trust reposed in him.'' 

This rule arises from the nature and idiom of oar language, and from ai 
plain a principle as any on wh->li it is founded ; namely; that a word which 
MS the article before it^ and the possessive preposition of after it, must be a 
Boon ; and, if a noun, it ought to follow the eonstrection of a noun, and not to 
have the rc^^imen of a verb. It is the participial termination of this sort of 
words, that is apt to deceive us, and malce us treat them as if thi^ were of aa 
■mp^Dious 8i>ecies, partly nouns and partly vertie. I 

The following are a few examples m the violation of this rule t " He was 
Mit to prepare the way bv preaching of repentance j" it ought to be, ** by dke 
pcaehi^ of repentance," or. " by preaefaing repentance." ** B)r the eontiii» 
iml mortifying our eomipt afllecti<Nis f* it slimild be, " by the continual mort»* 
tymg of," or, " by continually mortifying our corrupt affections." " Thev 
tadd out themselves towards me advancing and promoting the good of it p 
** towards advancing and promoting the good." '' It is on overvaluing ouiw 




ing one day." 

A phrase in ^idiich the article precedes the present participle, and the pos- 
sessive preposition follows it, will not, in every instance, convey the same 
meaning^ as would be conveyed by the participle without the article and 
preposition. ** He expressed the pleasure ne haa in the hearing of the i^los- 
Qifber," is ciqpable o^ a diffierent sense from. '' He expressed we pleasure he 
had in hearing the i^osopher." When, tnerefore, we wish, for the take of 
harmony or variety, to substitute one of tnese phraseologies for the other, we 
should previously consider whether they are perfecUy similar in the saitiments 
they eonvey. 

" By the obsenmng of which." Will you parse observing f Rule for it f 
What words in this sentence may be omitted with prqNriety 1 Would it be 
iraper to omit one of tlram only t 

1. 

' By observing of truth, you will situsted for gaining of wis- 

command esteem, as well as dom. Poverty turns our 

secure peace." thoughts too much upon the 

'He prepared them fortius event, supplying our wants; and 

by the sending to them proper riches upon the enjoying our 

information. superfluities." 

' A person may be great or rich ^ Fliny, speaking of Cato the 

by chance; but cannot be wise Censor's disapproving tha 

or good without the taking Chrecian orators, expressed 

piunsfo^ it." himself thus." 

*']Q¥othing coidd have made her "Propriety of pronunciation is 

so unhappy, as the marrying the givin? to every word thai 

a man who possessed such sound, which tie most polite 

principles." usage of the lax "nage appro* 

* The changing times and seasons, priates to it.* 

the removing and setting up * T%e not attending (1.) to this 

kings, belong to Providence rule, is the cause ^2.) of a 

alone." very common error. 

<'The middle station of life seeuM ''This was in fact a converting 

to be the most advantageously the deposite to his own use. 

2. The same observations which have been made respecting the efiect of 
Jw article and partieipJe appear to be applicabVe to \S&e ipTotio>asi voA \MfC\€\> 
pt», when tbey are MunUatiy associated 5 as, " MucVx de^geada qnJ^sxr c^wgrof 
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ing of the rule, and error will be the consequence of their nfglecting of it ; 
instead of ** their observmg the rule^ and their neglecting if We shall vet 
ceive this more clearly, if we substitute a noun for the pronoun ; as, " Mudi 
depends upon 7)/ro'9 observing of the rule/' &c. But, as this construction 
sounds rather harshly, it would in general, be better to express the sentiment 
in the following, or some other form i '^ Much depends on the rvi£% being ob* 
eerved; and error will be the conse(pi«)ce on its being n^lected .•** or, " on 
observinr the rule f and, ** of neglecting it/' This remark mav be applied 
to severS other modes of expression to fa« found in tliis work ; which, tnougb 
they are eontCTded for as strictly correct, are not always the most eligible, on 
account of their unpleasant sound. 

We sometimes meet with expressions like the following i ** Jh forming of 
his seLtenoes, he was very exact:" '' From, calling of names, he proceed^ 
to Mows.'' But this is incorrect language ; for prepositions do not, like arti- 
^es and f»ronouur, convert the participle itself into the nature of a substan- 
tive ; as we have shown above in the phrase, "^ by observing which." And 
^et the participle, with its adjuncts, may be considered as a substantive phrase 
m the oDJective case, governed by the preposition or verb, expressed or un- 
derstood ; as, ** By promising muck, and T^fortmng but little, we become 
despicable ^* ** He studied to avoid ejqpressing Mmstyf toe sexferdyJ* 

** Much depends on their observing of the rule.'' Would this s«itence be 
correct if the preposition of were omitted 7 Will you repeat the note 7 

2. 

" There will be no danger of their ing the directions, that W6 

(1.) spoiling their Faces, or of lost our way." 

tltwr gaining converts. <' In tracinc of his history, we dis- 

" For his avoiding that precipice, cover fittle that is worthy of 

he is indebted to his friend's imitation." 

care." << By reading of books written bj 

<' It was from our misunderstand- the best authors, his mind 

became highly improved." 

3. As the perfect participle and the hnperfeet tense are sometimes difTerenl 
in their form, care must be taken that they be not indiscriminately used. It is 
freauently said, ** He begun," for " he l>e^^ ;" " He run," for " he ran ;" 
" He drunk," for " he drank ;" the participle being here used instead of the 
imperfect tecse t and much more frequentlv the imperfect tense instead of the 
participle j as, " I had wrote," for " I had written j" " I was chose," for " 1 
was chosen y " I have eat," for " I have eaten." " His words were inter- 
wove Mdth sighs ;" " were intenoouCTi." " He would have spoke:" ** spoken.'* 
** He hath bore witness to his faithfiil servants ;" ** borne." ** By this meaiu 
he overrun his guide ;" " overran." " The sun has rose ;" '' risen." " His 
constitution has been greatly shook, but his mind is too strong to be shook by 
such causes ;" ** shaken/* in both places. " They were verses wrote on 

flass ;" ** written." " rhilosophers have often mistook the loorce of true 
appiness ;" it ought to be, " mzstaken." 
The participle ending iaal is often improperly contracted by changing ed 
mto t ; a£, " In good heavier he is not surpast by any pupil of the school f 
" She was much distrest ;" they ought to be," surpassed," " distressed." 

Is it correct to say, " He begun" T What is wroiup in the expre88i<m T 
Will you repeat Note 3 7 Can the participle ending in ea be contracted to t, 
with propriety 7 

3. 
' By too ea^r pursuit, he run a " He was ^atljr heated, and 
great risk of being disappoint- drtmk with avidity." 

ed." (2.) « Though his conduct was, in 

** He had not long enjoyed repose, some respects, except:onabIe, 

yet h«». dared not commit so 
g;te^l^AXl offence as that whiofc 



before he be.qfan to be weary 
of haying uojdng to do." 



n. ) Omit *' thm'. ** •SL> P^M. f««s* f"^ ^**^ ** ^ ^^^""^ — '^^^^ ^ 



SYNTAX. 



Ltia 



** A second deluge learning thufl 

o*einm, 
And the monks finished what the 

Goths begun." 
** If some events had not fell out 

very unexpectedly. I should 

have been present. 
" He wouIJ have went with us, 

had he been invited.*' 
** He returned the goods which 

he had stole, and n^ade all the 

reparation in his power." 
''They have chose the part of 

honor and virtue." 
** His vices have weakened his 

mind, and broke his health." 
** He had mistook his true interest, 

and found himself forsook by 

his former adherents." 
' The bread that has been eat is 

soon forgot." 
** No contentions have arose 

amongst them since their re- 
conciliation." 
'* The cloth had no seam, but was 

wove throughout." 
-' The French language is spoke 



in ei'ery state in £urope." 

His resolution was too strong 
to be shook by slight opposi- 
tion." 

He was not much restrained 
afterwards, having took im- 
proper liberties at first." 

He has not yet wore ofiT the 
rough manners which he 
brought with him." 

Tou wno have forsook your 
firiends, are entitled to no 
confidence." 

They who have bore a part in 
the labor, shall share the re- 
wards." 

When the rules have been wan- 
tonly broke, there can be no 
plea for favor." 

He writes as the best authors 
would have wrote, had they 
writ on the same subject." 

He heapt up great riches, but 
past 1^ ti^e miserably." 

He talkt and stampt with sueh 
vehemence, that he was sus 
pected to be insane/' 



tt 
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Conesponding with Murray'i Grammar, 
RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have no government of case, tense, 
fyc, require an appropriate situation in the sentence, 
viz. for the most part, before adjectives, after verbs 
active or neuter, and frequently between the auxiliary 
and the verb ; as, " He made a very sensible dis- 
course ; he spoJce unaffectedly and forcibly, and was 
attentively heard by the whole assembly." 

A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may serve to illustrate 
tm rule. " He must not expect to find study agreeable always ;" " altoays 
a^^reeable.'' " We always find them ready when we want them }" " we find 
ibem alMctys ready/' &c. " Dissertations on the prophecies which have re- 
aiarkably been mlfilled /' " which have been remarkably." ** Instead of 
coking contemptuously down on the crooked in mind or in body, we should 
look up thankfully to God, who hath made us better j" " Instead of looking 
down contemptuously^ &.c,, we should thankfully look up," &c. " If thou art 
'Jessed naturally with a good memory, continually exercise it ;'' " naturalUf 
Uessedf" &c. ** exercise it continually/' 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before the verb, or at some 
distanee after it ; sometimes between the two auxiliaries ; and sometimes af- 
ter them both ; as in the following examples i " Vice always creeps by de- 
grees, and tf»«n«iMv twines around us those concealed fe\.\ftTS,b>} viV&^hL'w^ 
ve at last compUuly bound." " He encouraged the ■Eitt|ff\%\i\>«KsiA \» «»irji 
Amr oppoMition/ariher f' " Tbej compelled him lo dedaxe VbaX\ft -ww^ ^»- 
Jam Uif> realm Jbrever /' instead of, ** to cany farOuei ^3h«w ww*****^"^ '^^ 
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** to abjore forever the reahn/' " He has generalhf been leekoned au boa 
est man ;'' ** The boc^ may always be had at such a place i'* in preference 
to ** has been generally/' and *^ may be aiwajrs." " These luies will be 
clearly understood, ailer they have been diligently studied/' is preferBble to, 
' These rules will clearly be understood, after they have duigenUy be^ 
studied.'' 

From the preceding remarks and examples, it appears that no exact and 
di. terminate rule can be g^ven for the placing of aaverbs, on all occasions. 
Ihe eeneral rule may be of considerable use -, but the easy flow ana persfHca 
Hy of the phrase, are the things which ought to be chiefly regarded. 

The aaveib tken is often used as an expletive, of as a word that adds 
nothing to the sense ; in which case it precedes the verb and the nominative 
noon ; as, '' There is a person at the door ;" ** There are some thieves in the 
house ;" n^ch would be as well, or better, exinressed by saying, ** A person 
is at the door ;" ** Some thieves are in the house." So«netnnes, it is made 
ose of to give a. small degree of emphasis U> the sentence ; as, ** There was a 
uan sent from God, whose name was John." When it is applied in its strict 
sense, it principally follows the verb and the nominative case ; as, " The moo 
stands there." 

What word is misplaced m the sentence, ** He must not expect to find stndy 
agreeable always" 7 Will you correct the sentence, and give the Rule fet 
the posiUon of adverbs 7 now is the adverb sometimes placed with respect 
to the verb 7 With respect to the auxiliary 7 

'< He was pleasing not qften, (1.) gieat Itopes to libs firienda.' 

becauee he was vain." " Not only he found her emplfjy- 

*^ William nokly acted, though he ed, but ^eaaed and tranquil 

was unsuccesaful." also." 

** We may happily Uve, though " We always should prefer our 
our possessions are small." duty to our pleasure." 

" From whence (2.) we may date " It is impossible continually to 
likewise tho period of this be at work." 

event.' " The heavenly bodies are in mo- 

' It cannot be impertinent or ri- tion perpetual^.*' 

diculouSytibfirefore, to remon- << Having not known, or having 
strate." not conadered, the measures 

^He ofiered an apoloey, which proposed, he failed of sue* 



not being admitted,he became cess.' 

submissive." ** My opinion was given on rather 

** These thinj^s should be never a (5.) cursory perusal of the 

separateoT" book." 

** Unless he have more govern^ '* It is too common with mankind 

ment of himself, he will be to be engrossed, and oyer 

always discontented." come totally, by present 

Jfever (3.) sovereign was (4.) sc events." 

much beloved by the people." <^ When the Romans were pressed 

<<He was determined to invite with a fbrei^ enemy, the 

back the king, and to call to* women contributed all their 

gether his friends." rings and jewels yoluntaxily, 

*^ So well educated a bo^ gives to assist the goyemment." 

1. The adverb never generally precedes the verb; as, ''I never was 
there /' " He never comes at a proper time." When an auxilianr is used, it 
is placed mdiflerently; either before or after this adverb : as, " He was never 
seen (or never was seen) to laugh from that time." Never seems to be mi- 
pro|ierIy used in ^e following passages : " Ask me never so mnch dowry aod 

jei/2. " "Ifl make my hands never so clean." " Charm he never so wisely." 

Tie word ever wou/d be more suitable to the sense. 



\ 



( 



SYNTAX. t&t 

How it the adverb neoer generallj placed with respect to the verb T Give 
«r example. Crive an example where the word never is improperly mad in 
stead of ever, 

1. 
'< They could not peratttde htm, " If aome penona' opportunitiei 
though they were tuur ao were never ao &Yorable| they 

doqoeiit." would be indolent to inwrov* 

them." 

8 Ln imitatioB of the Fredeh idiom, the adveib of place luhert ii oftn laied 
toUead of the pronoun relative and a preposition. "They framed a pr omtiii 
tion, toAcrs thev repeated all their former claims f le, "in vMeh they re 
peated.** ** JYie kiig was still determmed to run forwards, in *he same coor»» 
tokere he was already, by his precipitate career, too fttaliy a ^vanced f* i. e. 
" tn whkk he was." But it would be better to avoid this mode of exprassien. 

The adverbs hence, thence, and whence, imply a preposition ; for they i^^ 
t, " from this Blaee,'' <' from that place," '' from what place." It seeuit, 
tLerefikre^ strictly meakin^, to be hnprop^ to join a preposition with tfaeni. 
because it is superfluous ; as, " This is the leviathan, fit>m whence the wits or 
our age are said to borrow their weapons f ** An ancioit author pn^basietf 
from nenoe." But the origin of these words is little attended to, and the 
preposition from so often UMd in construction with them, that the omiisiott of 
It, m manv cases, would seem sti£^ and be disagreeable. 

The aaverbs nere, there, where, are often improperly apj^ed to verlw ^^ 
mfying motion, instead of the Adverbs kUhtTj thUher, whUner ; as, ** His cane 
hcrehastOyj" " They rode Mc ( with speed." They should be. ''HoeasM 
hither,-^ '^They rode thither,'' dbj. 

" They framed a protestation where they repeated all their former daims.'' 
IVm you eorrect this sentence, and repeat "Note 2T 

2. 
^ * He drew up a petition, where he << George la active ; he widked 

too fireely lepreaentedhie own there in lees than an hour. 

, merits.'^ (1.) 

* Hia folliea had lednced hira to << Where are yonall goiuf iaaiieh 
a ntuation where he had much haste ?" 




to ieafy and nothing to hope.'' " Whither have they been 
< It 18 reported that the pnnce they left the city ?" 

will come here to-morrow." 

3. We have some examples of adverbs being used for substantives t " ht 

vfhieh ffinc" 

., ^ "It is worth 

their while ;" 'i. e. " it deserve* tfieir 'time and pains." But this use ef the 
word rather suits familiar than grave style. The same may be said of the 
phrase, '' To do a thing anyhow /" i. e. " in any maimer t" or, " somdum f 
l e. "in some manner." " Somehow, worthy as these people are, they ara 
OMler the influence of pr^udiee." 

Wifl yon repeat this note, and give an example under it ? 

3. 
^ Ckarlefl left the seminary too '< Nothing ia better worth the 
earlTy sinee when he has while (3.) of jroung persons, 

maae Terr little improve- than the acquisition or knowl< 

BMnt" (9.) \ edge and virtue." 

(1 RoleZXIL (8.) " gmlAwt thai ttsu ha," fce. ; ot, " as4 hat shut iMJuy Ha 

(9.) « Os lAai and attsatiM of,'' Im 
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Ccrresponding with Morray'c G^rammar, 
RULE XVI. 

TSoo negatives^ in the same simple sentence^ are equtva 
lent to an affirmative ; as^ " Nor did they not per- 
ceive him ;" i. e. " They did perceive him." 

It it better to express an affinnation by a reeolar affinnative, than by two 
se|»arate negatives, as in the former sentence ; But when <Hie of the neeatires 
is joined to another wtMrd, as in the latter sentence, the two n^^atives Torm « 
piMsing and d^^Hcate variety of expression. 

Some writei i have im]»operly employed two motives instead of one ; as 
la the fidlowing instances i " I ne\'er did repent of doing good, nor shall not 
now ;'' " nor shall I nouaJ* ** Never no mutator grew up to his author f^ 
'^ never did any,'* d&c. " I cannot by no means allow him what his argument 
BHist prove ^" ** I cannot by any means/' &«. ; or, '' / am by no mtemaJ* 
** Nor let no comforter approach me )" ** nor let aaty comforter,^ &c. ** Nor 
is danger ever apprehended in such a government, no more than we common- 
ly a{>prehend danger from thunder or earthquakes ;" it should be^ " caty mortJ^ 
" Ariosto, Tasso, Galileo, no mart than Raphael, were not bom m republics '^ 
" Neither Ariosto, Tasso, nor Galileo, any more than Raphael, was t>om in a 
republic." 

Should we express an a£Srmation by an affirmative, or by two separata 
D^fatives 7 Will you give an examfrfe of the improper use «f two negatives T 

*<. Neither riches nor honorsy nor " Do not interrupt me youraelTe^ 
no sach perishing goods, can nor let no one &turb my re 

satisfy the desires of an im- tirement.'* % 

mortal spirit." '' These people do not judge wise 

" Be honesty nor take no shape ly , nor take no proper measuie 

nor semblance of disguise. to effect their purpose.** 

^ We ne^ not, nor (1.) do not, " The measure is so exception- 
confine his operations to nar- able, that we cannot by no 

row linuts.'* means permit it.*' 

** 1 am resolved not to comply " I have received no informatiou 
with the proposal, ndiker at on the subject, nei^ur from 

present, nor at ^any other him tmt from his fHend.*' 

time.** * *< Precept nor discipline is not so 

^ There cannot be notliing more forcible as example.'' 



insignificnnt than vanity.** '< The king nor the queen 
'^ Nothing never afiected her so not all deceived iA die busi- 

much, as this misconduct of ness.'* 

her ckUd." 

Ck>rToiponding with Murray's Grammar, 
AULB ZVIL 

Prepositions govern the objective cojt. 

The following sre examples of the nominative case being used instead of 
the objective i " Who servest thou under V " Who do yen speak to T" 
•* We are still much at a i^ who civil power belongs to.*' " Who dost thou 
ask for V* ** Associate not with those who nono can speak well of." In all 
Omte p)aee8f \t ought to be " tohom.** 
T^e prepositions to and for are often undcraVoodf cldefLy b^S^re the pro> 
mowutaa, " Give me the book •," " Get me tarn* v«P« i^ <tox\», " to tc*;' 



'•far me." " Wo is me j" i. e. '' to me." " He was banished England ;" 
;. c. **/rotn Eng-land." 

' " Who do yoa speak to 7" Will you correct this sentence, and earplaia 
why it is wrong 7 " Give me the book." What is understood in this sen- 
lesce 7 

"We are all accountable creatures, toT Who does he offer meh 

each for hisidfJ* language to 7'' 

** They willingly, and of theirseices, *^ It was not he that they warv so 

endeavored to make up the differ- angry with." 

ence." '' What concoid can subsist betwMa 

^ fle laid the suspicion upon some- those who commit crimes, and 

body, I know not loAo, in the Huy (2.) who abhor them 7" 

company." ''The person who I travelled with, 

I hope it is not I vtho (1.) he is has sold the horse which be rode 

displeased with." on during our journey." 

*' To poor we, there is not much hope " It is not I he is engaged with." 

remsuning." '' Who did he receive that intelligence 

** Does that Boy know yi\axi he speaks from 7" 

1. The pre{>osition is often separated from the relative which it governs : 
as, " Whom wilt thou give it to 7" instead of. '' To tohom wilt thou ^ve it 7" 
" He is an author whom I am much delighted with ;" ** The worid is too po- 
ile to shock^thors with a truth, which generally their booksellers are the nrsl 
that infonn them of." This is an idiom to which our language is stronely in- 
clined } it prevails in common conversation, and suits very well with Uie fo- 
imliar style in writing i but the placing of the preposition before the relative is 
nore graceful, as well as more perspicuous, and agrees much better with the 
solemn and elevated Biyie, 

Will you repeat this Note, and give an examine under It 7 

1. 
' To have no one whom we heartily " He is a friend whom I am Ughly 
wish well to, and whom we are indebted to." 

warmly concerned for, is a de- 
plorable state." 

2. Some writers separate the preposition from its noun, in order to eonneet 
Jifferent prepositions with the same noun ; as, ** To'suppose the zodiac and 
fdanetsto be eflScient of, and antecedent to^ themselves." This, whether 
m the familiar or the solemn style, is always melegant, and should general- 
ly be avoided. In forms of law. and the like, wl^re fulness and exactness 
of expression must take place or every other consideration, it may be admit- 
ted. 

Is it correct to separate the preposition from the noun which it governs f 
When may it be admitted 7 

z. 

''On these occasions, the pronoun is "They were refiised entrance into, and 
governed by,(:j.) and consequently forcibly driven from, the bouse." 

^^^rees with, the preceding word." 

S. Different relations, and different senses, must be expressed by different 
prepositions, though in conjunction with the same verb or adjective. Thus we 
ny, ^' To converse teith a nerson, upon a subject, in a house,'^ &c. We alsc 
flay, " We are disappointea of a thing," when we cannot get it, " and disap- 

S3mied in it," when we have it, and find it does not answer t>ur expectations, 
lit two different prepositions must be improper in the same construction, and 
01 the same sentence : as, " The combat between thirty French against twenty 
Endish." 

ui some cases, it is difficult to say. to which of two prepositions the prefei 
ence is to be given^ as both are used promiscuously, ana custom has not da 
cided in favor of either of them. We say, " Expert at," and " Expert in. a 
thing f* ** Expert at finding: a remedy for has mistakes ^* ** Yiac^«i\ m ^Rftft^ 
iway ^ 
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Wheii pi^positions are subjoined to noiins, they are ^nerally the same that 
are suhjoiucd to ilie verbs from which the nouns are denved; as, "A compli- 
anee withy" " to comply wiA ,•" " A disposition to tyiBnny/' " disposed Ui 
tyrannize/' 

Do we express different relations and different sense by the same, or a dif- 
ferent preposition 9 

** We are oflen cKsappointed ^thingi, pfo^y, bilt have always hithefto 

which, before possession, prom- oeen disappointed in that {deas 

ised much enjoyment/' lire." 

" I have firequenUy desired Iheir com- 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposition is of g^reat impoN 
tance, we shall select a considcnnable number of examples of impropriety ia the 
application of this part of speech. 

1st, With respect to the preposition of, '' He is resolved of goinff to th» 
Persian ' "' * "^ '"' .«.,.»...«>,.. 




crown 
" on a\ 

zens ^" '** m recommending,'' &c. T>f is sometimes omitted, and sometimes 
inserted, after to&rtity; as, " It is worthy obser\*ation," or, ** of observaUon." 
But it wonld have been better omitted in the following sentences i^ " The em- 
ulation, wlio should serve their coimtry best, no longer subsists among tbem^ 
but <2^who should obtain the most lucrative command." ** The rain hath bcfeo 
fsdlinf of a Ion? time ;" " falling a long time." ** It is situation chiefly which 
decictes of the fortune and characters of men 3" " decides the fortune/' or, 
" concemif^ the fortune." " He found the greatest diflicnlty of writfaijg^ y* *'in 
writing." " It might have given me a greater taste of its antio|uitie8." A 
taste 0/ a thing impKes actual enjo3n»«it of it ; but a taste for it,^ miplies only 
a capacity for enjoyment. " This had a much greater share of inciting him, 
than any regard after his father's eommaads $" ** share tit inciting," and ^* re- 
gard to his lather's," d&c. 

2d, With respect to the prepositions to and /or, ** You have bealoweo 
your favors to the most deserving persons ;" " upon the most deserving," &,c 
" He accused the ministers for betraying the Dutch ;" ** of having betrayed.'- 
" His abhorrence to that superstitidus figurej" " of that," &c. " A greal 
change to the better f' "ybr the belter." "Your prejudice to my cause/ 
^'o^amM.'* " The English were very different people then to Miiat they arc 
at present;" "yrowi what," &c. '* In compliance to the declaration ^" "toftft," 
Aic. " It is more than they thaajG;ht for 3" " thought o/I" " There is no need 
for it 5" "©/"it." /*or is superfluous in the phrase, "More than he knows 
for." " No discoura^ment for the authors to proceed :" " to the authors," 
«€. It was perfecUy m compliance to some persons ;" "with." " The wisest 
princes need not think it any diminution to tneir greatness, or derc^fation to 
their sufficiency, to rely upon counsel f* " diminution of," and " derogation 
from,'* 

3d, With respect to the prepositions toUh and tcpon. " Reeonciluig himself 
with die king." " Those things which have the greatest resemblance witi 
each other, frequently differ the most." " That siurh rejection should be con 
sonant with our common nature." " (>»aformable with," &c. " The lustory 
of Peter is agreeable with the sacred texts.'' In all the above mstances, 1 
snould be " to," instead of " vnth." " jk is a use thai, perfazms, I should not 
have thought on 3" " thought of." " A greater quantity may be taken firoob 
the heap, without making any sensible alteration upcm it 3" " tn iu" " Intrust- 
ed to persons on whom uie parliament could confide ;" " tn whom." " H« 
was made much on at Argos '" " much of." " If policy can prevail upoa 
force j" " over force." "1 do likemse dissent with the examiner ;" "Jrom.** 

4th, With respect to the prepositi<na8 m, from. &^. " They should b« in 

formed m some parts of his character ^" " <woutf" or " concerfung," " Upoa 

Much €>ccasioa8 as fell into their cogmxaneeV "under." "That variety of 

/actions into which we are still engaged •," " inv/Va^^a." "To t«aXQ>t^ tft^twlf 

^ato iJte favor ;" " to the favor." " €Jott\d \» V\a.v« ^^rti&Vedi itcM&\o» w^«n«i6 

exfMfrifnres ;" *' by " F^nm «(H>m« l« be «w[>eTfl\\ow «Sv«i forbtor » %a/» ^% 
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coaW v^t forbear from appointing the pope," &c. " A sh ct observance afler 
Umes ind fashions/' " ^ times." " The character which tve may now value 
ourselves by drawmgj" " upon drawing." " Neither of them shall make mA 
swerve out of the path j" "from the paOi." " Ye blind guides, which strain ua 
a ffnat, and swallow a camel 5" it ought to be, " which strain out a gnat or, 
^e a gnat out of the liquor by strainmg it." The unpropriety of the prepo- 
sition has wholly destroyed the meaning of the phrase. 

The preposition among generally implies a number of thhigs. It cannot 
be properly used in conjunction with the word every, which is m the singular 
number 5 as^ " Which is found among every species of liberty j" " The opuiioii 
leeBBS to gam ground among every tx>dy." 

** He is resolved of goii^ to the Persian coort." Will you correct this sen- 
tence ? " You have bestowed your lavors to the most deserving persons.'^ 
How should this sentence be altered ? 

** Reconciling himself with the kmg.'' What inaeciuracy is there in this >€■• 
fence ? *^ They should be uiformed m some parts of his character." WM 
3roa correct this sentence 7 

4. 



'' She finds a difficulty 0/ fixing her 

nund." 
" Her sobriety is no derogation to 

her understanding." 
** There was no water, and he died 

for(l.)Airst." 
'' We can fiillv confide on (2.) none 

but the truly good." 
** I have no occasion of his services.'' 
*' Many have profited from good ad- 



tt 



vice. 

*' Many ridiculous practices have oeen 
brought in vogue." 

'' The error was occasioned by com- 
pliance to earnest entreaty." 

' This is a principle in unison to our 
nature." 

* We should entertain no (Nrejudices 

to sbnple and rustic persons." 

" They are at present resolved of do- 
ing tlieir duty." 

** That boy is. luwwn under the name 
of the idler." 

''Though conformable with custom, 
it is not warrantable." 

'* This remark is founded in truth." 

* His parents think on him and his 

improvements, with pleasure and 
hope." * 

' His excuse was admitted o/by (3.) 

his master." 
< What went yo out for to see 7" 
' Tbere appears to have been a mill- 
ion men brought into the field." 

* His present was accepted of by his 

friends." 

' tf i>re than a thousand of men were 
destroyed." 

' It is my reqpiest that he will be par- 
ticular in speaking to the Ibllow- 
ing points." 

* The Saxons reduced the greater 



part of Britain to their own 
power." 

''He lives opposite the royal ea- 
change." 

" Their house is situated to the north- 
east side of the road " 

" The performance was approved of 
by all who understooa it" 

" He was accused with having acted 
unfairly." 

" She has an abhorrence to all deceit* 
fill conduct." 

** They were some distance (4.) from 
home, when die nceident hap- 
pened." 

"His deportment was adapted for 
conciIiatuig[ regard." 

" My father wntes me very fireqaeikt> 
ly." 

" Their conduct was agreeable wim 
their profession." 

" We went leisurely above stairs, and 
came hastily below. We snaO 
write up stairs this forenoon, and 
down stairs in the afternoon." 
"The politeness of the worid has 
the same resemblance ^th benev- 
olence, that the diadow has with 
its substance." 

" He had a taste of such studies, and 
pursued them earnestly." 

" Wnen we have had a tnw taste fot 
the pleasures of virtue, we oaa 
have no relish for those of viee." 
How happy it is to know how to 
live at times by one's self, to leave 
one's self in r^ret. to find one's 
self aeain with pleasure! The 
world IS then less necessary far 
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us. 
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** CiviKty makes its way among evtry 
kma oC ^ponmA." 



ft.) '^.* 



,^-*.. 
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6. The prcposilion to is made use <^ before nouns of place, wlicn thc> to^ 
N verbs andparticiples of molicn ; as, *' I went to London j*' ** I am g<iing 
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preposition in Is set before countries, cities, and large towns ; as, 
m France, in London, or in Birmingham." But before villae^es^ single houses, 
and cities which are in cb^iant countries, at is used ; as, ** He hves at Hack- 
ney j" " He resides at Montpellier." 

It is a matter of indifference, with respect to the pronoun one another ^ wfaelh 
er the preposition of be placed between the two parts of it, or before then 
both. We may say, " They were jealous of one another j" or, " They wew 
jealous one of another f but perhaps the former is better. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions : as, excepting , respecting^ 
touching, concerning, according. ** They were all in fault except or excqatit^ 



n 



How is the preposition to used ^th nouns of p?aee T Give an example* 
Are participles ever used as prepositions 7 Give an example. 

5. 
** I have been to London, after havinf are going for Liverpool. They 

resided a year at France ^ and! inteml to reside some time hi 

now live at Islin^on/' Ireland '^ 

''They have just laimed in Hull, and 

&tji:.a zz. 

Corresponding with Mnrray'i Grammar 
BULB XVIII. 

Conjunctions usually connect verbs of the same mood 
aiid tense, and nouns or pronouns of the sams case. 

A few examples of inaccuracy respecting this rule may Airther di^ay its 
adlity. " If be prefer a virtuous life, and is sincere in his professions, he w3l 
succeed ;" ** if he prefers." " To aeride the miseries of tjie unhappv, is in- 
haman ; and wanting compassion toi^'ards them, is unchristian 'J' ** ioAto want 
compassion." " Thepariiament addressed the king, and has been prorogued 
the same day ^' " and wo* prorogued.'' << His wealth and him bid adieu to 
encli other ;^ " and he." " He entreated us, my comrade and I, to Kve har- 
moniously p «* comrade and me." " My sister and her were on good terms f 
- and site." f* We oflen overlook the blessings which are in our possession, 
and are searching after those which are out of our reach }" it oug^v \o be. 
" and search aflcr " 

"His wealth and him bid adieu to each other." Will you correct this sen 
tence, and give the rule for Coijunctions 7 

* Professing regard, and to act (I.) proceeding temperately in the 

differently, discover a base mind.*' pursuit of them, is the best wa> 

'* Did he not tell me his fault, and en- to ensure success." 

treated me to fore^ve him 7" " Between him and I there is some 

<< My brother and ham are tolerable disparity of years ; but none be- 

nrammarians." tween him and she." 

'' If lie understand the subject, and " By forming themselves on fantastic 

aUends to it mdustriouslv, he can models, and ready to vie with one 

sciutcely Vail of success." another in the reigning follies, tiie 

•« You and ns enjoy many privileges." young begin with being ridiculous, 

^Bhe and him are very unhappily and end with being vicious and 

connected." immoral." 

'* To be moderate in our vie^ and 

J. Conjunctions are. indeed, frec}aen\\y made Vo cotmeet different moodi 
mid taaget of verba } but in these instances, \.\\e nommBjiiv^ uraav ^gea«n^^ ,^ 

I. - Mti«g,» or, '* 7h vngi moH^ * andto «Bt«* In. 
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lot always^ be repeated, which is not necessary, tliougfa it ina> be dene, umler 
the construction to which the rule refers. We may say, " He Hves temperate- 
ly, and he should live temperately •/* ** He may return, but he will not conth*' 
te ;" " She icas proud, though she if now humble :" but it is obvious, that, in 
luch cases, the nominative ought to be repeated ; and that, by this means, the 
latter meml>ers of these sentences are rendered not so strictly dependent on the 
preceding, as those are which come under this rule. Wh^, in the progress 
of a sentence, we pass from the affirmative to the negative form, or from the 
negative to the affirmative, the subject or nominative is always resumed \ as, 
" He is rich, but he is not respectable. '' There appears to be, ui general, 
equal reason for repeating the nominative, and resummg the subject, when the 
course of the sentence is diverted by a chanre of the mood or tense. The fol* 
lowing[ sentences may therefore be nnprovea i " Anger glances into the breast 
of a wise man, but will rest only in t^e bosom of fools ;'' ** but rttts only ;^' or. 
** but it will rest only.'' " Virtue is praised by many, and would be desunea 
also, if her worth were really known j" " and she would." " The world be- 
gins to recede, and vnll soon disappear ;" '' and U will." 

Do conjunctions ever connect different moods and tenses of verbs 7 Whai 
case must generally be repeated in such instances 7 Give an example. 

1. 

** We have met with many disappoint- great riches, but do not command 

ments ; and. if life continue, shall esteem." 

(1.) probably meet with many ''Our seasons of improvement are 
more." short, and, whether used or not, 

" Rank may confer mfluence, but will will soon pass away." 

(2.) not necessarily produce vir ''He might have been ha^py, and is 
tue." now (3.) fully convincea of it" 

' He does not want courage, but is " Learning strengthens the mind, and, 
defective in sensibility.'' if properly i^splied, will improve 

"These people have indeed acquired our morals too." 

Rvxa juLVui . 

a • 

Correiponding with Mnrray'i Grammar 
RULE XIX 

Some conjunctions require the indicative^ some the sub 
junctivcj mood after them. It is a. general rule, that 
when something contingent or douhtfid is implied^ the 
subjunctive ought to be v^sed; as, " 1/ 1 were to write, 
he would not regard it;" "He will not be par- 
doned, unless he repent,^^ 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute nature 
require the indicative mood. ^^As virtue advances 
so vice ryedes ;" " He is healthy, becat&e he is tem- 
perate.'' 




it were 1 or they, so we preach." But even these conjuii^;'nns, when the sen- 
tence does not imply doubt, admit of the mdicative *," as, " 'ifj)ug,KVkft\i\i»cit^ 
he is contented." 

Hie following example may, in some measure, serve \» '^\M^s«xe ^^^ ^ 
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tinclioii b^ween tne subjuBCtive and the indicative moods ; '' Thougti ce trert 
divinety inspired, and spoke therefore as the oracles of God, with supreme au- 
thority ; though be vcere endued with supernatural powers, and could, there- 
fore, have confirmed the truth of what he uttered, by miracles} yet, in compli 
ance with the way in which human nature and reasonable creatures are usual- 
ly wrought upon, he reasoned.^' Thai our Saviour was divinely inspired, and 
oidued with supernatural powers, are positions that are here taken for granted, 
as not admittixig the least doubt ; they would ther«sfore have been better ex- 
pressed in the indicative mood t '' Inough he uxu divinely insjNred ; tiun^ 
be w€u endued with supernatural powers." The subiunctive is used in the like 
improper manner, in tlie foUowmg example: ** Ikough he «o«re a son, yel 
learned he obedience, by the things which he suffered." But, in a similar pas* 
sage, the indicative, with great propriety, is employed to the same purpose $ 
** lltough he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor.'' 

What coi\junctiong generally require the subjunctive mood ailer them t 

*' If he acquires (1.) riches, they will ** Though he were her finendy be did 

corrupt his mind, and be useless not attempt to justify her conduct.*' 

to others." '' Whether he improve or not, I can- 

** Though he urees me yet more ear- not determine." 

nestly. 1 shaH not comply, unless ** Though the fact be extraordinary^ it 

he advances more forcible lea- certainly did happen." 

sons." *' Remember what thou wert, and be 

" I shall walk in the fields to-day, im- (3.) humble." 

less it rains/' ** O that his heart was tender, and 

'' As the governess were (2.) preset, susceptible of the woes of others V 

the children behaved properly." " Shall then this verse to fiiture age 

''She disapproved the measure, be- pretend, 

cause it were very improper." Thou wert my guide, phsKMc^pher^ 

** Thoueh he be high, he nath respect and firienal" 
to me lowly." 

1. Lest and tJiat. annexed to a command preceding, necessarily require 
the subjunctive mood; as, ''Love notileenL^/ejt thou come to poverty :" '^Be- 

5 rove not a scomer, lest he JuUe thee j" '' Take heed that thou speak not to 
acob." 
I/^. with but foHowine it, when fbtuiJLy ar denoted, requires tlic subjunctive 
mooa ; zs, *^ If he do but touch the hills, they shall smoke ;" '' 7^ he ^e bid 



discreet, he ^li succeed." But the iodicattve ought to be used, on this 
jnon, when future time is not signified : as, '' Ifj in this expression, he does but 
jest, no offence should be taken :" '' ^she is but smcere, I am happy .^ Tlie 
same distinction applies to the followiag fornis of expression i " It he cftf sub- 
mit, it will be from neo^ssity ;" '' Though he does submit, he is not convinced '^ 
**\\ thou do not rewani this service, he will be discouraged 3" ''If thou dosi 
heartily forgive ium, endeavor to forget the offence." 

When do lest and that require the subjunctive mood after them 7 When 
does if require the subjtmctive 7 When the indicative 7 

1. 

' Despise not any concfition, lest it " If he do but speak to display hie 

hamens to be your own." abilities, he is unworthy of ailen- 

*' Let nun that is sanguine take heed tlon." ^ 

lest he miscarries?^ " If he be but in health, I ant <Jbnlent.'' 

' Fake care that thou breakest not '' If he does promise, be will certainlj 

any of the established rules." perform." 

** If he does but (4.) intimate his de- " Though he do praise her, it is onlj 

sire, it will be sufficient to produce for her beauty." 

obedience." " If thou dost not forgive, jpeihape 

'At the u'me of his retuni, if he is but thou wilt not be forgiven." 

expert in the business, he will fiml " If thou do sincerely beheve tke 

employment,** XiuvVvs ot t^Vx^otif «fil accofd'itff 
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S. In the following instances, the oonjunction that, expressed or andentooQ 
seems to be improperly acconmanied with the subjunctive mood : '' So niucli 
she dreaded his tyra!my; that the fete of her friend she dare not lament '," ** He 
reasoned so artfully, that his friends would listen, and think IduU] he toer« nol 
wrong." 

Will you repeat this Note, and give an example under it T 

2. 

" His confused behavior made it rea- rebuke, that he dare %oi make any 

sonable to suppose that he toert reply. 

guilty." " His apology was so plausible, that 

''He is so conscious of deserving the many b^riended him, and thought 

he were innocent." 

S rhe same conjunction governing boA the indicative and the mbjuncti\'9. 
moods, in the same sentence, and in the same circumstances, seems to be a 
great impropriety ; as in these instances t ** If there bt hut one body of Ic^- 
lators, it is no better than a tyranny : if there art only two, there will want a 
easting voice." ** If 9^ man haaoe a hundred sheep, and one of them U gom 
astray," &c. 

May^ the same conjunction have both the sul^unctive and indicative moods 
after it in the same sentence 7 Give an example of this impropriety. 

3. 

*' If one man frefer a life of industry, ** No one en^ges in that business, un- 
it IS because he has an idea of less he aim at reputation, or hopes 
comfort in wealth j if another pre< for some singular advantage." 
fers a life of gayety, it is from a " Though the design be laudable, and 
like idea concemmg pleasure." is favorable to our interest, it will 

involve much anxiety and labor." 

4. Almost all the irregularities in the construction of any language, have 
arisen from the ellipsis of some words which were orii^nally inserted in the 
sentence, and made it regular ; and it is probable, that this has ^nerally been 
the case with respect to the conjunctive form of words now m use ; which 
will appear from Uie following examples t " We shall overtake him, though 
he run ;" that is, ** though he should run." ** Unless be act prudently, he will 
not accomplish his purpose ;" that is. " unless be ^uJl act prudently." ** If 
he succeed, and obtain nis end. he will not be the happier for it :" that is, " If 
he should succeed, aiid should obtain his end." Tnese remarks and exam- 
ples are designed to show the ori^nal of many of our present conjunctive 
forms of expression ; and to en&le the student to examme the propriety of 
using them, oy tracinje^ the words in ouestion to their proper origin and ancient 
connections. But it is necessary to be more particular on this subject, and 
therefore we shall add a few observations respecting it. 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the present tense of the sub- 
junctive mood, has a future signification. This is effected by varying the 
terminations of the second and third persons singular of the indicative ; as will 
be evident from the following examples : " If won prosper, thou shouldst be 
thankful." " Unless he stuay more closely, he will never be learned." Some 
^Titers, however, would express these sentiments without those variations ; 
" If thou prosperest," &c. ; " Unless he studies/* &c. 5 and, as there is great 
diversity of practice in this point, it is proper to oflTcr the learners a few re- 
marks, to assist them in distinguishing the right application of these different . 
ibrms of expression. It may be considered as a rule, that the chanses of ter- 
mination are necessary, when these two circumstances concur : 1st, When 
the subject is of a dubious and contingent nature ; and, Sd, When the verb 
has a reference to future time. In the following sentences, both these circum- 
stances will be found to unite 1 " Kthou injure another, thou wilt hurt tliysclf." 
" He has a hard heart ; and if he continue impenitent, he must suffer." " He 
will maintain his principles, thoii^h he lose his estate." " Whether he succeed 
or not, nis intention is laudable." " If he be not orosperous, he wlH \!kft\.\^ 
pine." " If a man smite his servant, and \\e die," «Le. Y.xcA.-xxv.'^. \ft. -^ 
tliese examples, the things signified by the vetha axe \Mit«tV«vxv,'MA'wS!«^^ 
fature tinre. P^t in (he instances which foWow , ^uV.vce >Mtv* \* \tf*. t^^««^«»^ ^ 

15* 
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and therefore a different construction takes place i '' If thou Hvest viitaoua y. 
thou art happy." " Unless he means what he says, he is doubly faithlest." 
' If he allows the excellence of Virtue, he does not regard her precepts. 
'' Thoug-h he seems to be simple and artless, he has deceived us/' " A^liether 
virtue is better than rank or wealth, admits not of any dispute." " If thou A«- 
Kevest with all thy heart, thou mayest^" &c. Acts viiL 37. There are many 
sentences, introduced by conjunctions, m which neither contingency nor futuri- 
ty is denoted ; as, " Though he excels her in ^'nowledge, she far exceeds him 
in virtue." " I have no doubt of his principles ; but if he helieves the truths of 
religion, he does not act according to them." 

That both the circumstances of contingency and futurity are necessary, at 
tests of the propriety of altering the termmations, will be ievident, by inspect- 
mg the following examples : which show that there are instances in which nei- 
ther of tlie circumstances alone implies the other. In the three examples fol* 
lowing, contingency is denoted, but not futurity : " If he thinks as he speaks, 
be may safely oe trusted." ^ If he is now cTisposed to it, I will perform the 
operation." " He acts uprightly, unless he deceives me." In the following 
sentences, futurity is signified, but not contingency. " As soon as the sun 
sets, it will be cooler." " As the autumn advanceSy these birds will gradually 
emigrate." 

u appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, that the rules above 
mentioned may be extended to assert, that, in cases wherein contingency and 
futurity do not concur, it is not proper to turn (he verb from its signincatmn of 
present time, or to vary its form or termination. The verb would then be in 
the indicative mood, whatever conjunctions mig^t attend it. If these rulps, 
which seem to form the true distinction between the subjunctive and the indic* 
ativc moods in this tense, were adopted and established in practice, we should 
have, on this point, a principle of decision simple and precise, and readily ap- 
plicable to every case that might occur. It will, doubtless, sometimes happen, 
that, on this occasion, as well as on many other occasions, a strict adherence 
to grammatical rules would render the language stiff ana formal ; but wheu 
eases of this sort occur, it is better to give uie expression a difietect turn, than 
violate g^rammar for the sake of ease, or even of elegance. 

Has the present tense of the sul:>)unctive mood a future sigpmficat3on 7 How 
is this effected ? What two circumstances should concur to render secessary 
this chauTO of termination t 

Should the termination be changed when futurity and contingency do no. 
concur 7 What mood or form will the verb then be m 7 

4. 

" Unless he learns faster, he inill be Persevere untfl thou gtunest the 

" no scholar." summit i there, all is order, beauty 

" Though he falls j he shall not be ut- and pleasure." 

lerly cast down." "If Charlotte desire to gain esteen- 

*' On condition that he comeSf I will and love, she does not employ the 

consent to stay." proper means." 

'^ However that affair terminates ,11.) '' Unless tlie accountant deceive me 

my conduct will be unimpeacna- my estate is considerably improv 

' If virtue rewards us not so soon as " Though self-g;ovemmcnt product 
we desire, the payment m\\ be some uneasiness, it is lignt whek 

made with interest." compared with the pain of vicioui 

" Till repentance composes his mind, indulgence." 

he will Ke a stranger to peace." " Whether he think as he speaks, timt 

" Whether he confesses or not, the will discover." 

truth will certainly be discover- " If thou censure uncharitably, thoo 
ed." deservest no favor." 

" If thou censufrest uncharitably, thou " Though Virtue appear severe, she 
will be entitled to no favor." is truly amiable." 

" Though, at times, the ascent to the " Though success be very doubtful, it 
temple of virtue appears steep is proper that he endeavors to 

and craggy, be not discoiiragea. succeed." 

ri.) Or, " man tormnwiU.^ 
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6. (>u tiie form of the auxiliaries in the compound lenses of tlie 8ubjunc<i\'« 
iccod, it seems proper to make a few observations. Some writers express 
themselves in the perfect tense as follows : " If thou have determined, we musl 
submit :" " Unless he have consented, the writing will be void .•** Lut we be- 
lieve that few authors of critical sagacity write in this manner. The propel 
form seems to be, " If thou )iast determined,'^ *' Unless he has consented^' 
&G., conformably to what we generally meet ^th in the Bible : '* 1 have sur- 
named thee, though thou hast not known me.'' Isaiah zlv. 4, 5. ** What if 
the hope of \)ie hypocrite, though he halh gained," d&c. Job xxvii. 8. See 
also Acts xxviiii 4. 

** If thou have determined, we must submit." How should this sentence be 
iJtered? 

6. 
" If thou have promised, bo fiuthful to gobmissioB, he is too generou to 

thy engagement." exact it." 

" Though he nave proved his right to ** Unless he have improved, he if un- 
fit for the office." 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes meet with such ex 
pressiotts as these 3 " II thou had applied thvself diligently, thou wouldst have 
reaped the advantage ;" '* Unless thou ^uul speak the wnole truth, we can- 
not determine ^" " If thou will undertake the business, there is little doubt of 
f uccess." This mode of expressing the auxiliaries does not appear to be 
warranted by the general practice of correct writers. They shoula be, heuUt, 
shait and wut : and we find them used in this form, in the sacred Scripturef 1 
<* Jf thou hadst known," &c. Luke xix. 47. '' If thou hadst been here," dte. 
John xi. 21. ** If thou wiU, thou canst make me clean." Matt. viii. S. See, 
iJso, 2 Ram. ii. 27 3 Matt. xvii. 4. 

" If thou wilt undertake the business, there is little doubt of success." Is this 
mode ofexpression warranted by good authority t How shoidd it be altered T 

6. 
"^ If thou had succeeded, perhaps thou of the measure, we shaU not de- 

wouldst not be the happier for sire thy support." 

it." *' Though thou will not acknowledge, 

' Unless thou shall see the propriety thou canst not deny the &ct" 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect tense m the subjunctive 
Hood, -'s also very frequently varied in its termination 3 as, '' If thou Jved him 
trul^, thou wouldst obey him ;" " Though thou aid conform, thou hast gained 
nothing hy it.'' This variation, however, appears to be improper. Our pres- 




Cor. iv. 7. See also Dan. v. 22. But it is proper to remark, that the form 
•f the verb to be, when used subjunctively in the imperfect tense, is uideed 
very considerably and properly varied from that which it has m the unperfect 
o.'* the indicative mood 3 as the learner will perceive by turning to the con- 
ffigation of that verb. 

I.-; the second person singular of the imperfect ever varied in its termmation 
ji the subjunctive mood? Will you give an example? Is this variation 
•roper 7 

' If thou gave liberally, thou wilt re- " Was he ever so great and opulent, 

ceive a liberal reward." this conduct would debase mm." 

' Tliough thou did injure hun, he har- " Was I to enumerate all her virtues 

bors no resentment." it would look like flattery." 

« It would be well, if the report was " Though I was perfect, yet would I 

only the misrepresentation of her not presume." 

enemies." 
8. It may not be superfluous also to observe, that the auxiliaries of the po 
ential mood, when applied to the subjunctive, do not cKan^ 1V» \«ro^»aaaK8^ 
jfthe second person singular. We property aay , " It ^wv tw»j^^ 5«mA. ^ % 
' Thouffh thou miffhtst live ;" " Unless thou couWst tea^ •;' ** ^ SSwo».wmW« 
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team j"— JJina not " If thou may or can go" &c. It 'a suiVicieDt, on thts poim 
to adduce the authorities of Johnson and Lowth :— " If thou shouldst go ;** 
Johnson. " If thon mayst^ miffhtst, or couldst love ;' Lowth. Some authors 
thuik that, when tiuxt expresses the motive or end, the termination of thes« 
■oxiliaries should be varied ; as, " I advise thee, thai thou nuzy beware j" 
** He checked thee, that thou should not presume f* but tliere does not appeal 
to be any ground for this exception. If the expression of " condition, doubt 
contingency,^' &c. does not warrant a change in the form of tltese auxiliaries, 
why should the^ have it, when a motive or end is expressed t ^ The translsr 
tors of the Scriptures do not appear to have made the distinction contended 
for. " Thou buildest the wall, that tliou mayst he their kinr.'' Neh. vi. 6. 
" There is forgiveness with thee^ thai thou mayst be feared.^' rs. cxxx. 4. 

From the preceding observations under this rule, it appears, that, with re- 
spect to what is termed the pres^it tense of any verb, when the circumstancefl 
of contingency and futurity concur, it is proper to vary the terminations ol 
the second and thhrd persons singular : that without the concurrence of those 
circumstances, the terminations snoula not be altered ; and that the vprb and 
the auxiliaries of the three past tenses, and the auxiliaries of the^rst fiiture. un- 
dergo no alterations whatever, except the imperfect of the verb to be, whirh, lo 
cases denoting contingency, is varied in all the persons of the singular niiin:>er. 

Ader perusmg what has been advanced on this subject, it will be natural ior 
the stuoent to iu<]uire, What is the extent of the subjunctive otood ? Home 
grammarians think it extends only to what is called llie present tense of \'erhs 
generally, under the circumstances of contingency and futurity, and to the 
imperfect tense <^ the verb to be. when it denotes contingency, &c. ; because 
u these tenses only, the form of tne verb admits of variation ; and they sappoae 
that il is variation merely which constitutes the distinction of moods. It is the 
opinion of other grammarians, (in which opinion we concur,) that, besides the 
two cases just mentioned, all verbs in the uiree past and the two future tenses 
are in the subjunctive mood, when they denote contingency or uncertamty, 
though the^ have not any change of termination ; and that, when contingency 
is not signified, the verb, throiign all these five tenses, belongs to the mdicaUve 
mood, whatever conjunction may attend it. They thmk that the definition 
and nature of the sumunctive mood have no reference to chan^ of termina- 
tion, but that they re^ merely to the manner of the being, action, or passion 
signified by the verb ; and that the subjunctive mood ma^ as properly exist 
witliou' a variation of the verb, as the infinitive mood, which has no termina- 
tions different from those of the indicative. The decision of this point may 
not^ by some grammarians^ be thought of much consequence. But the rules 
which ascertain the propriety of varying or not varying the terminations 
of the verb, will certainly be deemed important. These rules may be w^ 
observed, without a uniformity of sentiment respecting the nature and limits ol 
the subjunctive mood.* 

Do the auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the subjunctive, 
change the termination of the second person singular t When is it proper to 
vary the terminations of the second and third persnis singular of the present 
tense ? Do the verb and auxiliaries of the past tenses, and the auxiliaries ol 
the first future, undergo any alteration ? What exception ? What is the 
opinion of some grammarians in regard to the extent of the subjunctive mood ? 
What is tlie opinion of other grammarians ? In which of these opinions does 
the author concur ? 

8. 
\ V thou may share in his labors, be " Unless thou can feiriy support the 
thankftJ, and do it cheeriully.^* cause, give it up honorably.'' 

•B^aBdiTe BMod : Fvtt, tbtt which luppoM there h notiich mood in our lunaM; StundlS. Unt in^ 

«tendt It no fcrther thaa the vanatiou of the verb extend ; rAmfiy. that vhidh we have idopted, mS 

opiained »» l«Ke, and whlrMn general, corresponds with the views of the most approved writenon Enclish 

E?"?™'j ^".v"'^ ^^ * .*'^* opinion, which appears to posans, at least, much plawibilitT. This 

opinion ^mits the arrangement we hare giv«, with one variation, namely, that of assigning to the fint 

j'y^ *• wbjnnctjv^ two fonM-Iit, that which linply denotes contingeacy : as, " If he dAru It, I wil 

i^^"^S^!V>mtwDftiMu,\thenowits\rt» it: Sdlyjlit which denote?WioSn«ncya3f"tnritini 

J^ii^L^a*^ /'' ' '''" P*^*™ *« operation ;♦» thai vL »» W Y* %>»a\4 hmafW 4««™" This but AmS 

eftb* ta^faoeave mood daiju the merit of renAtfing nia wVAe vyitam dL t&a wuAa oMmriieaA. wA ivBJMa. 

JZtZSf"**" 0(»fixni.able than any other to the defimtkm at \Yie i«^\Mic!(xv«,ajA cA. w*. TctarraiK^r^ 

MMLawrwaaMf fomut of enreeriom which ill aceord with te au&vWdty «»& uSiwm. lMya;«a ^Vtak 
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** Though thoa might have foreseen " Unless thou should m&ke a thnefy 

the danger, thou couldst not have retreat, the danger will be ima- 

avoided it." voidable." 

** If thou could convince him, he ** I have labored and wearied myself, 

would not act accordin^y." that thou may be at ease.^^ 

" If thou would improve m knowl- '* He enlarged on those dangers, that 

edge, be diligent." ♦w«.i oiw»..i*i <^^f^\A iiiAm " 



thou shouM avoid them.' 



9. Some conjunctimis have correspondent conjunctions belonging to Uma, 
either expressed or understood 3 as, 

lat. Though— ^i*t^ ntotrtkgUea t as, ** TTkough he was rieh, y«t for car ss as ha 

became poor ;" " Though powerfVil, he was meek." 
Sd. Whether — or ; as, " Whether he will go or not, 1 eannot tell." 
3d. Either — or ; as, " I will either send it, or bring it myself." 
4th. Neither — nor ; as, ** Jfjither he nor I am able to compass it." 
5th. A»—c» ; expressing a comparison of equality i as, ** She is as amiable as her 

sister ; and as much respected." 
6th. Ae — eo ; expressmg a comparison of equality ; as, " As the stars, so shall thy 

lecd be." 
7th. As— so ; expressing a comparison of quality ; as, " As the one dieth, so dieth 

the other ;" " As ne reads, they read." 
8th. So— as } with a vero expressing a comparison of quality ; as, ** To see thy 

glory, so as I have seen thee in the sanctuary." 

'ill. So— as; with a negative and an adjective expressing a comparison of quaati- 

t} as, " Pompey was not so great a general as Cssar, nor so great a man." 
iOth. So— that ; expressing a consequence ; as, ** fie was so flitigued, that be 

Bould scarcely move." 

The conjunctions or and nor may often be used, with nearly equal pn^ri- 
ety. ^* The king, whose character was not sufficiently vigorous nor decisive, 
assented to the measure." In this sentence, or would, perhaps, have been 
Dette* ; but, iu general, nor seems to repeat the negation in tlie former part of 
the sentence, and, therefore, gives more emphasis to the expression. 

Are there any conjunctions which have correspondent conjunctions: belong- 
ing to them 7 Give examples. 

9. 
*' Neither the cold or the fervid, but ** The d<3« in the manger would not 
characters uniformly warm, are eat the hay himself, nor suffer the 

formed for friendship.'' ox to eat it." 

'' They are both prauseworthy, and '' As far as I am able to judge, the 

book is well written." 
"We should faithfully perform the 
trust committed to us, or ingen- 
uously relinquish the charge." 
" He is not as eminent, and as much 
esteemed, as he thinks himself to 
be." 
"The work is a dull performance, 
and is neither capable of pleasing 
(3.J the understsdiding, or the im- 
agination." 
" There is no condition so secure, as 

cannot admit of change." 
" This is an event which nobod;|^ pie- 
sumes upon, or is so sanguine to 
hope for." 
" We are generally pleased with any 
little accomplishments of body or 
mind." 



it 



one IS equally (1.) deserving as 
the other." 
He is not cts diligent and learned as 
his brother." 
'* I will present it to him m^'self, or 
direct it to be given to him." 

* Neither despise or oppose what thou 

dost not understana." 

* The house is not as commodious as 

we expected it would be." 
' I must, nowever, be so candid to 
own I have been mistaken." 

* There was something so amiable, 

and yet so piercing m his look, as 
(2.) affectea me at once with love 
and terror." 
I " I gauned a son : 

And such a son as all men liailed 
happy." 



me 



10. Conjunctions are oflen improperly used, both singly and in pairs. The 




(l.> « tkat u.» 



^a.^" mUiimr Uw.** 
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Mnne ill consequences ; it ought to be, '' so saneuine aa not to apprehend,' 
&c. 3 or, *^ no man, how sanguine soever, who did not,'' &c. ** To trust in him 
IS no more but to acknowlec^ his power.'' '' This is no other but the fate of 
paradise." In both of these instances, but should be tlum. ** We should suffi- 
ciently weigh the objects of our hope 5 whether they are such as we may 
reasonably expect from them what tney propose," &.c. It ought to be, '' that 
we may reasonably," &c. '^ The duke naa not behaved with that loyalty sa 
he ougnt to have done :" " wiih which he ouc'ht." " In the order as they lie 
m his preface ;" it should be, " in order as thev lie ;'' or, '' in the order in 
which *hey lie." " Such sharp replies that cost nim ms life ;" "aw cost," &c. 
•'^ If ht M^ere truly that scarecrow, as he is now conunonly painted ;" **9uch a 
icarecrow," &,c. " I wish I could do that justice to his memory, to oblige the 
tainters," &c. ; ** do sudi justice as to oblige," &c. 

Will you repeat this Note, and give an example under it 7 What is said 
of sentences beginning with the conjunctive form of the verb 1 Give an exam- 
ide. When has as the for^'e of a relative pronoun ? (1.) Give an examj^e. 

There is a pecaliar neatness in a sentence beginning with the eonjunCtivo form 
of a verb. " Were there no diffbrenee, there would be no choice.*' 

A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of a sentence, is lometimef 
made use of , as, "ifoa he done this, he Ao^ escaped j" ^* Had the limitation' on 
the prerogative been, in his time, (^uite fixed and certain, his integrity had ti,* de 
him regard as sacred the boundaries of the constitution.*' The sentence io JM 
eonunon form would have road thus : " If the limitations on the prerogative had 
been," &c. " his integrity would have made him regard," A:e. 

The particle a«, when it is connected with the pronoun mehy has the force of a 
relative pronoun ; as, " Let ntdk ae presume to advise others, look well to their own 
conduct:" which is ei^uivalent to, ^* Let them who presume,'' ice. But when used 
by itself, this particle is to be considered as a conjunction, or perhaps as an adverb. 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to a familiar style, equivalent to not' 
wiHutanding. The words for aU that seem to be too low. " The word was in the 
mouth of every one, but, for all that, the subject may still be a secret." 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated ; beeauae would do much better in the fol- 
lowing sentence : " It cannot be otherwise, in regard that the French prosody difiert 
from that of every other language." 

The word except is far prcferaole to other than, ** It admitted of no effectual cure 
other than amputation.'' Excemt is also to be preferred to aU iuL ** They were 
happy, all but the stranger." In the two following phrases, the conjnnction a* if 
improperly omitted : *' Which nobody presumes, or is so sanguine to hope." ** 1 
must, however, be so just to own." ^ 

The conjunction that is ofren properly omitted, and Understood ; as, " I beg yoi 
would come to me ;" " See thou do it not j" instead of " that yon would." " thai 
thou do." But in the following, and many similar phrases, this conjunction were 
much better Inserted: "Yet it is reason the memory of their virtues remain to poa* 
terity." It should be, " Yet it iejtut that the memory," &c. 

10. 

'' Be ready to succor such persons 10/10 ''He gained nothing further by If. 

(2.) need thy assistance." speech, but ordy (6.) to be eon 

" The matter was no sooner proposed, mended for his eloquence." 

bvtC^.) he privately withdrew to "He has little more of the scbola. 

consider it.'' besides the name." 

^ He ha:» too much sense and prudence " He has little of the scholar Uum the 

than to become a dupe to such name." 

artifices." "They had no sooner risen, b» 

'* It is not sufficient that our conduct, they applied themselves to thei 

as far as it respects others, appears studies/' 

to be unexceptionable." " From no other institution, besidei 

" The resolution was not the less fixed, the admirable one of Junes, could 

Ihat (4.) the secret was yet com- so great a benefit be expected." 

municated to very few." '* Those savage people seemed to 

" He opposed the most remarkable have no other element but ynj.** 

co/ruptionsofthe church of Rf (AC, "Such men ihat act treachc»rously 

so f5.) as thai his doctrines were o\xgVi\. lo be avoided." 



unbraced by great numbers." 



ft}Sfa. (2.}**m»,f» (3.)«rAan.'' l4*«tHoii«lu» ^M««n*o*t»« 
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' Germany ran the same risk as Italy " No errors are mi trivial, but they (i.) 
had done/' deserve to be corrected '' 



Correspondfaig with Murray's Grammar 
RULE XX 

When the qualities of different things are compared, 
the latter noun or pronoun is not governed by the con" 
junction than or as, but agrees with the verb, or is 
governed by the verb or the preposition, eoopressed or 
understood; as, "Thou art wiser than I;" that is, 
" than I am." " They loved him more than me ;" 
that is, "more than they loved me." "The senti- 
ment is well expressed by Plato, but much better by 
Solomon than him ;" that is, " than by him." 

''The propriety or hnpropriety of many phrases, in the preceding as well 
at in some other forms, may be discovered, oy supplying the words that are 
■ot expressed ; which will l>e evident from tne following instances of erroneous 
construction i ** He can read better than me." " Ue is as good as her/' 
" Whether 1 be present or no." " Who did this ? Me." By supplying Uie 
irords understood, m each of these phrases, their impropriety and goveniing 
iUe will appear ; as, ** better than I can reaid ;" ** as good as she is ;" ** pres- 
iDt or not present ;'' ** I did it.'' 

'' Tliou art wiser than L" Will you parse /, and repeat the rule for it 7 

' In some respects, we have had as ** They know how to write as well as 

many advantages as them ; but in him ^ but he is a much better gram- 

the article of a good library, they manan than them." 

have had a greater privilege than ** Though she is not so learned as him, 

us." she is as much beloved and rc- 

"The widertaking was much better spected." 

executed by his brother than he." " These people, though they possess 

'' They are much greater gainers than more shining qualities, are not so 

me by this unexpected event." proud as him, nor so vain as her." 

1. By not attendmg to this rule, many errors have been committed ; a 
lumber of which is subjoined, as a further caution and direction to the learner . 
' Thou art a much greater loser than me bv his death." '' She suffers hourly 
more than me." ''We contributed a third more than the Dutch, who were 
obliged to the same proportion more than us." " King Charles, and, more 
than him, the duke and the popish faction, were at liberty to form new 
•chemes." " The dnfl of all his sermons was. to prepare the Jews for tho 
reception of a prophet mightier than him, and whose shoes he was not worthy 
to bear." '' It was not the work of so eminent an author as him to whom it 
was first imputed." *^ A stone is heavv, and the sand weighty ; but a fool's 
wrath is heavier than them both." " If the king give us leave^ we may per 
form the office as well as them that do." In these passages, it ought to be, 
" /, toe, hCy thev," respectively. 

When the relative toho immediately follows than, it seems to form an ex- 
ception to tlie 29th Rule ; for, in that connection, the relative must be in the 
objective case ; as," Alfred, than tohom a greater king never reigned," &c. 
** Beelzebub, than tohontf Satan excepted, none higher sat," ^c. It is ro- 
narkable that^ in such instances, if the personal pronoun were used, it would 
DC in the nominative case ; as, " A greater king never reigned than he," that 
is, " than !ie was." " Beelzebub, tnan hty" &c., that is, " than he sal." The 
phrase than whom is, however, avoided by the best modem vmVft\^. 

** She suffers hourly more than me." WiU you coneeX^\a ws[v\«W5.^,«»A. 

et plain why it is wrong 1 

~~~ a > •• thatt9ify«iQ .lot « 
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1 

' Who betrayed her companion V^ " Whether he will be learned or no^ 

** Not me." must depend on his application.' 

" Who revealed the secrets he ought * Charles XII. of Sweden, than whr 

to have concealed ?'' ''Not Aim.'' (1.) a more courageous persol 

** Who related falsehoods to screen never lived, appears to have beea 

herself, and to bring an odium destitute of the tender senubili 

upon others?" "Not me; it was ties of nature." 

her," ** Salmasius (a m<»e learned man tbaa 

"There is but one in fault, and that him has seldom appeared) was no4 

is me." happy at the dose <^ life.^' 



Correiponding with Murray*i Granmiar 
RULB XXI 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions^ and to express oui 
ideas in a few words, an ellipsis, or omiss • »n of some 
words, is frequently admitted. Instead of saying, 
^^ He was a learned man, he was a wise man, and 
he was a good man," we make iLse of the ellipsis^ and 
say, " He was a learned, wise and good man." 

When the omission of words would obscure the sentence, 
weaken its force, or be attended with an imp rop riety, 
they must be expressed. In the sentence, " We are 
apt to love who love us," the word them should be 
mpplied. ^^ A beautifiil field and trees," is not 
proper language; it should be ^^ Beautiful fields and 
trees," or " A beautiful field and fine trees." 

Almost a^l compounded sentences are more or less elliptical ; some exaji' 
ides of which may be seen under the different parts of speech. 

" I gladly shunned who gladly fled from me." Will jou correct this sea 
ence, and repeat the latter part of Rule XXX, by which the corredioo v 
made? 

'I ?lftclly shunned (2.) who gladly fell a victim to the madness of thi 

fled from mc." people, truth, virtue, religi<», fell 

And this is (3.) it men mean by dis- . with him." (5.) 

tributive justice, nnd is properly " The fear of death, nor hope of life, 

termed equity." could make him submit to a ^ 

' His honor, interest^ r«Iiffion were honest action." (6.) . . 

all embarked in this undusrtaking." '' An elegant house and furniture w«re, 

[4.) by this event, irrecoverably jotH 

len so good a man as Socrates to the owner." (7.) i 

1. Tlie ellipsis of the article is thus used: ''A man, woman, and child}'' 
'that is, ** a man, a woman, and a child." " A house and garden }" that is, " a i 
nouse and a garden." ''The sun and moon;" that is, ''the gun and the 
moon." " The day and hour ;" that is, " the dav and the hour." In all these i 
instances, the article being once expressed, tne repetition of it becomes | 
umiecessary. There is, however, an exception to this observation, when some 
peculiar emphasis requires a repetition ; as in the following sentence : " Not 
only the year, but the day ^d the hour." In this case, the ellipsis of the last 
arifcle would be improper. When a different form of the article is recfuisiie. 

the article is also properly repealed •, as, " a Viou^ mh^ au att.V«xd," insleao 

a/*'' a house and orchard." 

f^ic^ mnn. (67i " and » twio*. («."> *• X(ittl*«r--nor.» ^.^'* siwwcJi i«m«i.~ 



'wIm 
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Wil. vou give an example of the ellipsis of the articU 7 Is H neeeMary to 
•epeat the article in each of these instances 7 

1. 

** These rules are addressed to none with an unimproved; or with a 

but the intelligent and ^ (1.) at- corrupted, mind/' 

tenti ve." " The more I see of his coiduet, I like 

" The gay and the pleasing are, some- him better." 

times, the most insidious, and the ** It is not only the duty, but interest, 

most dangerous companions.'' of young persons to be studioni 

* Old age will prove a joyless and a and diligent" 
dreary season, if we arrive at it 

2. Tlie noun is frequently omitted in the following manner i " The laws of 
God and man ;" that is, *' The laws of God and the laws of man.' In some 
very emphatical expressions^ the ellipsis should not be used ; as, " Christ, the 
power of God, and the wisdom or God ;" which is more emphatical than 
" Christ the power and wisdom of God." 

Will you give an example of the omission of the noun f Should this ellipsis 
always be used 7 

• 2. 
* These counsels were the dictates of entertammcnt, when others leave 

virtue, and the dictates (2.) of true us.'^ (4.) 

honor." ''HVithout firmness, nothing that is 

Avarice and cunnii^ may acqiiire great can be undertaken ; that is 

an estate, but avancQ and cunning oifficult or hazardous, can be ae- 

cannot gain friends." (3.) complished." (5.) 

A taste for useful knowledge will ''Theanxious man is the votary of rich- 
provide for us a great and noble es; the negligent of pleasure."(6. 

3. The ellipsis of the ad^ecthot is used in the following manner i '' A de- 
Sghtful garden and orchard ;" that is, ** A delightfiil garden and a delightfu. 
MTchard." ** A little man and woman '" that is, ** a little man and a little 
woman." In such elliptical expressions as Uiese, the adjective ou^ht to have 
exactly the same signification, and to be quite as proper, when jomed to the 
latter substantive as to the former; otherwise the ellipsis should not be ad 
nitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperiy applied to nouns of diiTerait numb»s , 
MBf '' A magnificent nouse and eardtens." In this case it is better to use 
another adjective ; as, '' A m]i^;imScent house, and fine gardens." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of tiie adjective 7 What rule is 
to be observed in the use of this ellipsis 7 

3. 

"His crimes had brought him into "That species of commerce will pi o* 
extreme distress andextreme per- duce ereat gain or loss. (10.) 

plexity." (7.) "Many days, and even weeks, pass 

' He has an aiTectionate brother, and away unimproved." (10.) 

an affectionate sister, and they " This wonderful action struck the be- 
live in great harmony." (8.) holders with exceeding (11.) as- 

** We must guard against too great se- tonishment." (10.) 

verity,andfacihtyofmanners."(9.) "The people of Uus country possess 
We should often recollect what Uie a healthy climate and soil." (9.) 

wisest men have said and written "They enjoy also a firee constitution 
concerning human happiness and and laws." (10.) 

vanity." (10-) 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the vronovn / " I love and fear h^m :" 
that is, " I love him, and I fear him." "My house and lands ;" that is, ** Mv 
house, and my lands." In these instances, the ellipsis may take place with 
propriety \ but if we would be more express- and em[^atical, it must not be 
used ; as, '^ His friends and his foes f " My sons and my daughters." 

lii some i»f the common forms of speech, the relative (>ronoun is usually 
omitted , as, " This is the man they love," in stead oC, " Troa '\% ^^ xaasi >aAw<K 

att*. 



, ;. IL ].ci ■• t.'ie. " («,> " vtrtm and ^tnuJ* CS.) Insert ** thof \u V^i» Tp\»«» «l v^ '"'S.l. 

t. . h. . • micriaittmaUt.^ f&) loMTt <^n0<AlNt," CW ImbtI " TOim, that.'* Q•^^!^2S2^R 
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the^ love;'' " These are the goods toey oought/' %t *' These are the goods 
whxch they hought." 

In complex seutences, it is much better to have the relative pronoim ex- 
pressed ; as it is more proper to say, " The posture in which I lay/' than 
" h\ the posture I lay j " The horse on which I rode, fell down/' than ** The 
horse I rode, fell down/' 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a sentenee torelher ; 
and, to prevent obscurity and confusion, they should answer to each other 
with S[reat exactness. ** We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen." Here the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and ought to be supplied ; 
as, ** We speak that vohich we do know, and testify UiatiomcA we have seen." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the pronoun 7 Can this ellipsis 
"be properly used at all times ? 

'* His reputation and his estate were ** He is not only sensible and learned, 

both lost by gaming." (1.) but is religious too." (2.) 

** This intelligence not only excited ** The Chinese language contains an 

our hopes, but fears too.'' (2.) immense numMr of words ; and 

'' His conauct is not scandalous j and who would learn them must pos- 

Oiat is the best can be said of it." sess a great memory." (2.]| 

(3.) '* By presumption and by vamty, we 

** This was the person whom calunmy provoke enmity, and we mcur 

had greatly abused, and sustain^ contempt." (1.) 

the miustice with singular pa- '' In the circumstances I was at that 

tience." (2.) time, my troubles pressed heavil} 

"'He discovered some qualities in the upon me." (4.) 

youth of a disagreeable nature, '' He had destroyed his constitutioi 

and to him were wholly unac- by the very same errors that w 

countable." (2.) many have been dotroyed." 

'' The captain had several men died 
in his ship of the scurvy." (2.) 

5. The ellipsis of the verb is used in the following mstances : '' The va9< 
was old and crafty ;" that is, '' Tlw man was old, and the man was crafty." 
" She was young, and beautiful, and good ;" that is, '' She was younff, sb» 
was beautinil. and she was gooa." '' Thou art poor, and wretched, and mis 
erable, and blind, and nakc^." If we would fill up the ellipsis in the last 
sentence, thou art ought to be repeated before each of the adjectives. 

If, in such enumeration, we choose to point out one property above the test, 
that property must be placed last, and the ellipsis supplksd ; as, " She is 
young and beautiful, and she is good." 

'* I went to see and hear him,'° that is, ** I went to see, and I went to heai< 
him." In this instance, there is not only ui ellipsis of the governing veib, / 
usenty but likewise of the sign of the innnitive mood, which is governed by it 

DOy did, have, had, shall, will, may, might, and the rest of the auxiliaries ol 
the compo 'nd tenses, are frequenUy used alone, to spare the repetition of the 
verb 5 as. ** He regards his word, but thou cost not /' that is, ** dost not regard 
it." "We succeeded, but tiiey did not;" "did not succeed." "I have 
learned my task, but thou hast not;" " hast not learned." " They must, aiul 
they shall be punished ;" that is, " they must be punished." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the verb 7 Suppose we wish to 
point out one property above the rest 7 How are the auxiliaries sometimes 
used7 

6. 
' He is temperate, he is disinterested, " Perseverance m laudable punuiKi 
he is benevolent ; he is an oma- will reward all our toils, and wiD 

ment to his family, and a credit to produce effects beyond our calcu 

his profession." (5.) lation." (7.) 

" Genuine virtue supposes our benev- " It is happy for us, when we cai 
oleuce to he stren^hened, and to calmly and deliberately look back 

be cottArmed by principle." (6.) oiv vVve ^«&Vf «xvd cssdo^sofiidy antici 
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' The sacrifices of virtue will not only of virtue, not oulv would they ea- 

be rewarded hereafler, but recom- cape mnumerable dangers, but 

reused even in this life. (1.) command respect from we liccn- 

those possessed of any office, tious themselves.'' (2.) 
resigned their former conunis- ** Charles was a man of learning, 

sion. (2.) knowledge, and benevolence ; 

'^ If young persons were determined and^ what is still more, a true 

to conduct themselves by the rules Christian.'' (2.) 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the following manner i ** He spok 
and acted wisely;" that is, "He spoke wisely, and he acted wisely.* 
*' Thrice 1 went and offered my service;" that is, " Thrice I went, and thrice 
I offered my service." 

How is the ellipsis of the adverb used 7 

6. 
' The temper of him who is always in ** How a seed grows up into a tree, 
the bustle of the world, will be and the mind acts upon the body, 

often ruffled, and be often dis- are mysteries whico we cannot 

turbed." (3.) explain." (6.) 

* We often commend imprudently, as " Verily tliere is a reward for the 
well as censure imprudently.'' (4.) righteous. There is a God that 

judgeth m the earth." (5.) 

7. The ellipsis of the preposition, as well as of the verb, is seen in tlie follow- 
ing instances : " He went into the abbeys, halls, and public buildings ;" that 
's, ' ' He went into the abbeys, he went into the halls, and he went into the 
fHiblic buildings." " He also went through all the streets and lanes of the 
eity ;" that is, '* through all the streets, and throu^ all the lanes," &c. " He 
8p< ke to every man and woman there ;" that is, "to eveir man and to every 
woman." " This day, next month, last year ;" that is. "On this day, in the 
next month, in the last year." " The Lord do thatwhicn seemeth him good ;" 
Chat is, " wtiich seemeth to him." 

\Vill you give an example of the ellipsis of the preposition and the verb 7 

7. 

" <yhan^es a ^ almost continually gins smiled at what they blushed 

taking pldce^ in men and in man- before." (5.) 

ners, in opinions and in customs, " They are now reccmciled to what 
in private fortunes and public they could not formerly be 

conduct." (5.) (3.) prompted, by any considera- 

" Averse either to contradict or blame, tions." (5. ) 

the too complaisant man goes ** Censure is tlie tax which a man pa)^ 
alon^ with the manners that pre- the public for being eminent." (o.) 

vail." (5.) " ^flect on the state of human life. 

" By this habitual indelicacy, the vir- and the society of men as mixea 

with good and with evil." (5.) 

8. The ellipsis of the conftatcHon is as follows : " They confess the power, 
wisdom, gooaness, and love of their Creator;" that is, "the power, and wis- 
dom, ancfgoodness, and love of." &c. ** Though I love him, I do not flatter 
him ;". that is, '' Though I love- him, ye^ I do not flatter him." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of a conjunction 7 

8. 

'^ In all stations apd conditions, the " Religious persons are often unjusUy 
imp)ortant relations take place, of represented as persons of roraan- 

masters and servants, and hus- tic character, visionary notions, 

bands and wives, and parents and unacquainted with the world, unfit 

cliildren, and brothers and friends, to live in it." (1.) 

and citizens and subjects." (6.) "No rank, station, dignity of birth, 

' Destitute of principle, he regarded possessions, exempt men fron 

neither his famil}', nor his friends, contributing their share to public 

nor his reputation." (4.) utility." {j?\ 

9. The ellipsis of the interjection is not very comTOOxk*. \\.,\vovi«v«t,\^ ^csav*- 
ames used; as, " Oh, pity and shame I" that is, " OVv, p \Vy\ c^i^^%pvO.^ 

(I.) Umrt three woHb. 0L) Jotert two woftb. ^V Bcd«cit two ^rofrta. «A.'V"%«¥**>''^ ^ 
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As the ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence in the EInglish langui _ 
■umerous examples of it might be given 3 but only a few more can oe ad 
milted here. 

In the following instance, there is a very considerable one i " He wUI oftei^ 
argue, that if this part of our trade were well cultivated, we should gain fitMB 
one nation \ and if another, from another ;^ that is, '' lie will often argue, 
that it* this part of our trade were well cultivated, we should gain &<Mn one 
nation ; and if another part of our trade were well cultivated, we diould gaii 
from another nation/' 

The following instances, though short, contain much of the ellipsis i ^ Wo 
IS me ;" i. e. " wo is to me." " To let blood ;" i. e. " to let out blood.'' " Tb 
let down ;'' i. e. " to let it fall or slide down." '' To walk a mile ;" i. e. <' to walk 
through the space of a mile." " To sleep all night ;" i. e. '^ to sleep throiMli 
all the night." '^ To g^ a fishing ;" '^ To go a hunting ;" i. e. " to go on a fiu- 
ing voyage or business ;" ^* to go on a hunting party." '' I dine at two 
o'clock ;" i. e. " at two of the ctock." ** By sea, oy land, on shore ;" L a 
'< by the sea, by the land, on the shore." 

What is said of the ellipsis of the interjection T 

9. 
* Oh, my father ! Oh, my friend ! how ** Oh, piety ! vutue ! how insenmhle 
great has been my ingratitude !" have I been to your charms !" (2.) 

10. The examples that follow are produced to showtheunpropnety of eOip- 




several of his objections nugfat have been spared 3" that is^ ** he would have 
found that several of his objections," &;c. " There is nothing men are more 
deficient in, than knowing^ their own characters ;" it ought to be, " notlung m 
which men," and. '' than vn knowing." " ' scarcely know any rart of natural 
philosophy woula vield more variety and use $" it should be, " wldch would 
yield," &!c. " In the temper of mind he was then ;" that is. '' m teMcA he then 
was." ** The little satisiaction and consistency to be founa in lost of the sys- 
tems of dignity I have met with, made me betake myself to th . 9de reading of 
the Scriptures $" it ought to be, '' which aart to be found," and looiofc I have mefc 
wiUi." *^ He desired they might go to the altar KM^ether, and iolntlv letun 
their thanks to whom only they were due ;" that is, ^to him to wlKni," Itc. 

** Ther) is nothing men are more deficient in, than m knowing their owb 
characters." Will you correct this sentence 1 

10. 

** That is a property most men hax-e, ** Most^ if not all, the ro3ral fiam^ had 

01 at least may attain." (3.) quitted the place." (S.) 

" Why do ye that which is not lawful '' By these happy labors, they who foir 

to do on the sabbath days 7" (2.) and reap, wiil rejoice together.** 

" The show bread, which is not lawnil to (4. ) 

eut, but for the priests alone." (S.) 



lApnespcnding with Murray*! Gixounar, 
RULE XXU 

4// the 'parts of a sentence should correspond to each 
other : a regular and dependent constructionj through' 
ottiy should be carefully preseroea The fottounng sen- 
tence is, therefore, inaccurate: "He was more be- 
ioved, but not so much admired, as Cinthio." fi 
should be, " He was more be\o\eA. xJoasv Ciuthio, but 

not ao much admired." 
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Tha first exunple undur thii rule preients a most irregular construction, n&vely 
*■ He was mor.i beloved a^i Cinthio.'* The words more and so much are very improp- 
erly stated as Ktving tho ^ame regimen. In correcting such sentences, it is not 
aecessary to suppljr the latter ellipsis ; because it cannot lead to any discordant or 
improper construction, and the supply would often be harsh or inelegant. 

As the 3l8t Rule comprehends all the preceding rules, it may, at the fiist view« 
appear to be too general ti» be useful. But^ by ranging under it a number of sen^ 
tences peculiarly constructed, we shall perceive that it is calculated to ascertain the 
true grammatical construction of many modes of expression, which none of Iha 
particular rules can sufficiently explain. 

" This dedication may serve for almost any book, that has. Is, or shall be publJah 
ed ;" it ought to be, " that has been, or shafl be published." " He ¥ais |iiided bv 
interests always dinerent, sometimes contrary to, those of the communi*^y; "dir 
Ibrent fiwn;** or, "always different from those of the c<mimonity, and sometimes 
eontrary to them." "Will it be urged that these books are as old, or even 
older than tradition?" the words "as old," and "older." cannot have a com- 
mon regimen j it should be, " as old as tradition, or even older." " It requires few 
talents to which most mjn are not bom, or at least may not acquire ;" " or which, 
at least, they may not acquire." " The court of chancery frequently mitigates ana 
breaks the teeth of the common law." In this construction, tne first vero is said 
to mitigate the teeth of the common law," which is an evident solecism. '* Miti- 
gates the common law, and breaks the teeth of it," would have been grammatical. 

** They presently grow into good humor and good lan^age towards the crown ;" 
^^^^ 

evil 
always 
private 

filthy lucre." " To double her kindness and caresses of me :" the word khubu*§ 
requires to be followed by either to or ybr, and cannot be construed with the prep- 
oeition of. ** Never was man so teased, or suffered half the uneasiness, as I have 
done this evening :" the first and third clauses, namely, " never was man so teased," 
** as I have done this eveninff," cannot be joined witJiout an impropriety ; and to con- 
nect the second and third, the word that must be substituted for as ; " or suffered 
half the uneasiness that I have done j" or else, " half so much uneasiness as I 
have suffered.'* 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with adverbs, and those such as 
are hardly consistent with one another : " How much soever the* reformation of this 
degenerate age is tUmost vUerly to be despaired of, we may yet have a more com- 
ibrtable prospect of future times.*' The sentence would be more correct in the 
following form : " Though the reformation of this degenerate age is nearly to be 
despaired of,** &e. 

" Oh ! shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor mv life with the bloodthirsty ; 
In whose hands is wickedness, and their right hand is foil of gifts.'* As the passage 
introduced by the copulative conjunction and, was not intended as a continuation 
•f the principal and independent part of the sentence, but of the dependent part, 
the relative whose should have been used instead of tne possessive their i namely, 
** and whose right hand is full of gifts." 

*' Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared tor them that love him.** There seems to be 
an impropriety in this instance, in which the same noun serves in a double capacity, 
performing at the same time the offices both of the nominative and objective cases. 
"^ Neither htUh it entered into the heart of man to conceive the things," &c would 
lutve been regular. 

** We have the power of retaining, alterixig, and compounding those images 
#hieh we have once received, into all the varieties of picture anu vision.*' It is 
rery proper to say, ** altering- and compounding those images which we have onca 
received, into all the varieties of picture and vision ;** but we cannot with propriety 
aay, " retaining them into all the varieties ;** and yet. according to the manner in 
which the words are ranged, this construction is unavoidable : for retaimMg, aUeringf 
and eompoundmf are participles, each of which et^ually refers to and governs tna 
■obsequent noun, those images ; and that noun, again, is necessarily connected with 
the following preposition, citto. The construction might easily have been rectified. 
by disjoining the participle retainingr from the other two participles, in this way . 
** We have the power of retaining those images which we have once re "^ived, and 
•f altering and compounding them into all the varieties of picture and v'vVon;" or, 
perhaps, better thus : " We have the power of retaining^ altering, and compounding 
those images which we have once received, and of forming them into all the varie- 
ties of picture and vision.'* 

Why is the first example tmder this rule inaccurate 1 ** TVv\% d<^\^'dic^<stv.\sv^ 
ierve for almost any book, that has, is, or shaW b© pvfe\\&>ftfiA^^ "W^ -^w^ 
pomt out th« innecurades in this sentence* anA eoTT^cX \V«m'\ 
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''Several altemtioiis and additions 
Aoce been made to the work/' (1.) 

"The first proposal was essaiiialiy 
(tiflferent, and inferior to the sec- 
ond." (2.j 

** He is more bold and active, but not 
so wise and studious as his com- 
panion." (3.) 

* Thou hearesttne sound of the wind, 

but thou canst not tell whence it 
copieth, and whither it goeth." 

* N^her bias be, nor any other per- 

sons, suspected so much dissunu- 
lation." (4.) 

'The court of France or Ens'land 
was to have been the umpire.^' (5.) 

" Ib the reign of Henry II, all foreign 
commodities were plenty in £ag- 
land." (6.) 

' There is no talent so usefiil towards 
success in business, or which puts 
men more out of the reach or ac- 
ddents, than that quality gener- 
ally poMessed by persons <m coou 
tamper, and is^ in common lan- 
guage, called discretion." (7.) 

" The first project was to shorten dis- 
course, by cutting polysyllables 
into one." f8.) 

' I shall do ail 1 can to persuade 
others to take the same measures 
for their cure which I have. (9.) 

'^llie greatest masters of critieal 
learning difier among one an- 
other.*' 

** ICcaiah said. If thou certainly return 
in peace, then hath not Uie Lord 
spoken by me." (10.) 

"I do not suppose, that we Britons 
want a genius, more than the 
rest of our neighbors." (10.) ^ 

''The deaf man whose ears were 
opened, and his tongue loosened, 
doubtless glorified the great Phy- 
sician." (U.) 



" Groves, fields, a&o soeafdows are, a. 
any season of the year, pleasant 
to look upon ; but never so much 
as in the opening of the spring." 

(12.) 

'' The nuiltitude rebuked them,A«iafcM 
they should hold their peace." 

** The mtentioBS of some m these pU 
losophers, nay, of many, mishl 
and probably were good.'' (13.) 

'' It was axv unsuccesafiuundertakiiig 
which, althouefa it has failed, is at 
objection at aU to an ciMteri»ise as 
wdl concerted." (14.) 

^The reward is his doc, and it has al 
ready, or will hereafter be giTea 
to hun." (15.) 

'' By intercourse with wise and eacp»> 
rienced persons, who know the 
world, we may improve ond mb 
off the rust of apnvate and relk^ 
ed education." (16.) 

"Smcerity is as vahiaole, and evea 
more valuable, than knowlecka." 
(17.) ^^ 

" No person was ever M> perplexed, et 
sustained the mcnlificatioBS, as Iw 
has done to-day." (18.) 

''The Romans gave not only di 
freedom cS the city, but eapadt^ 
Car employments, to severaltowni 
in Gaul, Spam, and Gennany.'' 
(19.) 

" Such writers have no other staadaid 
on which to form themselves, ex- 
. cept what chances to be (hshioiw 
ble and popular." (30.1 

" Whatever we do secretly, shaU be 
displayed and heard ul the deaf- 
est light." («1.) 

"To the hammiess of possessing a 

Bsrson or so uncommon merit,' 
octhius soon hod the sspdsfacdoa 
of obtaining the faoghest honof Uf 
country could bestow." 



(la) 



aonAit." (4.)lB«^rt***a«M.** IJL)** mrthtief.* (8.) *«]PlMtfMA» (T.)lMMt**Min" 

MM word. O'^Iaaerttwe wonia,aBdrq}«' "" 

i.) ** (kg/aOtM M vMA w kunoam.* (1&) ' 

•*«« kllOI0Wg«, «M(.» (I&) iMHt 



mrthttef.^ (0.) "filMtf^ML" ailMMt**) 

ntjwtoiM. ri8.)bMrt<^ao.'> UsJlvprt « Ami 
&)IiMrt<*tan.» (M.) End with, «*«3m»qrito 

«< fam» Ibr «(<im«," ttd «i witfa « MM* wMaMu 
w«d. «l.>**4l«tepi««illkg«lnMrt.» 



PROSODY. 



^Proiodt cinBiflts of two parts : the fonner teachei tbe true rmo* 
vjHciATioir of words, comprising accmt, quANTiTT, smpbaiiS} 
f AUiK, and TONS ; the latter, the laws of yiRsiricATiov 



OP PRONUNCIATION 

OF ACCENT. 

Accent is the laying of a peculiar stress of the voice on a ecrtam letter or 
•yllahle io a word, that it may he hetter heard than the rtst, or distinguished 
m>m them ; as, in the word presume, the stress of the voice must be on tka 
letter u, and second syllable wme, which take the accent. 

OP QUANTITY. 

The quANTiTi^of a syllable is that time which is occupied in proaouacbig 
A. It is considered lono or short. 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is on the vowel, which ocea 
sions it to be slowly joined in pronunciation with the following letter; vAjJoU^ 
tdUf moodf house f feature. 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the consonant, which occa8i<Mis 
the vowel to be quickly joined to the succeeding letter ; as, Unt, bdnanitj h&ngir, 

A long syllable generally reouires double ue time of a short one in pro- 
nouncing it ; thus mate and noie should be pronounced as slowly again as 
m4t ajoandt. 

OF EMPHASIS. 

By EMPHASIS is meant a stronger and fuller sound of vmce, by which we 
distinguish some word or words on which we design to lay a particular stress, 
and to show how they affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the cmf^tie 
wofds must be distinguished by a particular tone of voice, as well as bj a 
greater stress. 

OF PAUSES. 

' Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, are a total eessatioa of the 
voice, during a perceptible, and, in many cases, a measurable space of time. 

OF TONES. 

Tones are different both from emphasis and pauses, ccmsistigig in the modn 
lation of the voice, the note^ or variations whidi we empby m the exprssmsi 
of our sentiments. 



OF VERSIFICATION. 



Versification is the arrangement of a certahi number and variety of 
syllables, according to certain laws. 

Rhyme is tbe correspondence of the last aoimdof one verse te the lasl 
found of another. 

Wbit is proiodj ? How mtMAi mora ^ma KfttkAVtcneBwdaSBCAAv 

Wtath Moeml? WJatt k tbe qmiMtyot a vrl* loos tyttahle occwn, Vtaaok kiaw(V«nft> ^tVW.'<%«ikr., 

«U»/ Wbm iBMyowat or $flhbl»loat} Wh«n phuit? Wtel«T«.Twa*m't VV\i(iX«i%>rnM> 

wtf Ohvnuaplmi^ milt. n v(>r«iAr»V m > VV>^»\W^xib«> 
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OF POETICAL FEET. 

A certaiu n iniocr )f syllables connected form a foot. Tbey are calledybM 
because it is by theit aid that the voice, as it were, steps along thxou^ the 
verse in a measured p<ace. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three syllables, and aie 
reducible to eight kmd»--four of two syihbles, and four of thr ee a s followt 

DISSYLLABLE. TRISYLLABLS. 

A Trochee, — s^ A Dactyl, — s^ s^ 

An Iambus, s./ •— An Am[^brach, s./ — n^ 

A Spondee, ■— — An Anapeest, vy n-/ — 

A Pyrrhic .s^ s./ A Tribrach, vy s./ vy 

A Trochee has the first syDable accented, and the last unaccented ; as. 
"ll&temi, pettish." 

An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the latter acc«ited ; as, 
* B€tr&y, cdnsist." 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented; as, ''The pAle 
m66n.'^ 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syDables unaccented) as, ''6n th£ taa 
tree." 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two latter unaccented ; as, 
** Lab6r£r, pdsslblg." 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unaccented, and the middle 
one accented ; as, ** D^ligfatftU, domestic." ^ 

An Anapaest has the two first syllables unaccented, and the last accented { 
as, "Contravene, act^ui^ce.** 

A Tnbrach has all its syllables unaccented ; as, '' NumSr&bIS, conquerable.'* 

Some of these may be denominated vrincipal feet, as pieces of poetry nmy 
be wholly or chiefly formed of any of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee 
Dactyl, and Anapaest. The others may be termed secondary feet, because 
their chief use is to diversify the numbers, and to improve the verse. 



PUNCTUATION 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written composition into sen 
tences, by points or stops, for the purpose of marking the difTerenl 
pauses wnich the sense and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semicolonf a pause doubli 
that of the comma ; the Cdouj double tliat of the semicolon ; ana the Period^ 
double that of the colon. 

OF THE COMMA. 

The Comma usually separates those parts of a sentence which, thous^i very 
closely connected in sense and construction, require a pause between Uiem. 

Rule 1.— With respect to a simple sentence, the several words of which it 
is composed, have so near a relation to each otlier, that, in general, no points 
are requisite^ except a full stop at the end of it ; as, " The fear of the Lord is the 
b^pnnmg or wisdom." " Every part of nature swarms with living creatures." 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one^ and the nominative case 
is accompanied with inseparable adjuncts, may admit of a pause immediately 
before the verb ; as, '' The good taste Qf the present age, nas not allowed U9 
1o neglect the cultivation of the Enelish language.'' " To be totally indif* 
ferent to praise or censure, is a real defect in character." 



Wbftt etyc^''*v\in a poetical fbot, and whf it it lo What is ponetnation ? Wbat doM the 

MUed/ or new many qrllables do poetical Cwt con. npment? nwMinieokn? tbeeoioa? tto period I 
f&A ? How maoy kiiiaa of feet are there, and wbat Hnw is the comma med ? 

mnthqr? TVIiaf is a Trochee 7 an Iambus ? a Spoo. •'ThefearoftheLard isthebegimitnf ofwiedOHk,* 

dee? » Pyrrhic} aBaety? an Amphibrach) an Does tiVkwuteaee require a vanse in it? Will jea 

Aoapmi} •.TrOtrmch} ^ill joa give an example nwlb TttVeUnveotoDcmollvaa^dtiAl "Thefool 

atrndt? Which art ealhdpnmeiptafmtP Wb\d» tutool «»vw«»AM!fci«»«^!2^a'»^^^j" " 



Ki^LS 2. — When Uie connection x)f the different parts of a simple lentenee, 
IB interrupted by an imperfect phrase, a comma is usually introouced before 
the beginning alid at the end or the pnrase ; as, '' I remember, with gratitude, 
k'ls goodness to me." " His work is, m many respects, very imperfect." "I 
.8, there/ore, not much approved." But when the interruptions are slight ana 
unimportant, the comma is better omitted ; as, '' Flattery is certaimy per- 
oio.ious." '^ There is surely a pleasure hi beneficence." 

Rule 3.-^When two or more nouns occur in the same construction, they 
are parted by a comma; as, ''The husbanC; wife, and children, suffered ex- 
tremely." " Thev took away their furniture, clothes, uid stock m trade." 

From this rule there is mostly an exception, with regard to two nouns closeiy 
connected by a conjunction ; as, '' Vurtue ana vice form a strmig contrast to 
each other." '' Libertines call rdigioh big[otry cr superstition." If the parts 
connected are not short, a comma majr be inserted, though the conjunction is 
expressed ^ as, ** Romances may be said to be miseraUe niapsodies, or danger- 
ous incentives to evil." 

Rule 4.— Two or more acQectives, belonging to the same substantive, are 
likewise separated by conmias 3 as, " Plain, honest truth wants no artmcial 
covering." " David was a brave, wse, and pious nwn." 

But two adjectives imme^liately connected oy a coiijunction, are not sepa- 
faied by a comma ; as, '' Truth is fair (md artless." '' We must be wise er 
foolijh: there is no medium." 

Rvi V 5. — ^Two or more verbs, having the same nommative case, and un- 
media^v ^ ibllowin^ one another, are also separated by commas , as, ** Virtue 
support.* \ ' adversity, moderates in prosperity." '' In a letter we may advise, 
ixhort, Ci % "Vrt, request, and discuss." 

Two vei > immediately connected by a conjunction, are an exception to the 
nile ; as, " I « study of natural history expands and elevates the mmd.'' 

Two or m( ''e participles are subject to a similar rule and exception. 

Rule 6.— Two or more adverbs immediately succeedudg each other, must 
be separated 1 y commas ^ as, ** We are fearfully, wonderfiilly framed." " We 
must act prudently, steadily, and vigorously." 

When two a Iverbs are joined by a conjunction, they are not parted by a 
comma ; as, " ilome men sin deliberately and presumptuously." 

Rule 7.— When participles are followed by somettiiug that depends upon 
them, they are generally separated from the rest of the sentmce by commas \ 
as, " The king, afpromne me plan, put it in execution." '' His is\esa\&, formed 
fiyr great etitervnses, coiud not fail of rendering hLii conspicuous." 

Rule 8.— ^When a conjunction is parted by a phrase or sentence from the 
verb to which it belongs, such intervemng phrase has usually a comma at each 
extremity ; as, " They set out eariy, ofic/^ before the dawn of day, arrived at 
the destined place." 

Rule 9.— Expressions in a direct address are separated from the rest of 
the sentence by commas ; as, " My son, give me thy heart." " I am obligod 
to yon, my friends, for your many favors/' 

liCLE 10. — ^The case absolute, and the infinitive mood absolute, are sepa> 
raied by commas from the body of the sentence ; as, " Hisfatlier dying, he 
succeeded to the estate." " At length, their ministry performed, and race well 
run, they left the world in peace." " To corf ess the truth, I was much in 
fault." 

Rule 11.-— Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to other nouns in the 
same ca^se, by way of explication or illustration, when accompanied with ad- 
juncts, a e set off by commas ; as, " Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was 

iratenee admit of a paaw ? If m, wbere, and what it alate what poiatt thoald be placed in thh Motcnce, 

ibe rule * " 1 remember with cratitude hii ip>odiie« and the rule for it ? State the exeeptiona. 
lo me." Wi tl you state bow this seutenee should be ** The king appnnring the plan, put it in e^ecntion.'' 

■oi nted, and the rule for it ? Will you atate the ex* Will fou atate how thb aentencb ihoaU be ponited, lU 

tepiion to this rule 7 the rule tor it? 

**■ Plain honest truth wants no artificial eoTerinf."- ** They setoat earfyend before the dawn of day ar 

Will you state how this sentence riionld be pointed, rived at the destined place." Will you state the rata 

■nd the rule for it ? What woeption is there "to this for pointing this sentence, and others of a similar 

rale ? " Virtue supports in adversity, moderates in kind ? 

trosperity." Will you sUte how this sentence should **'M7 acm ^^« me ^f \im3^^ ^^TVaX >9k ^&* t^* 

a pointed, and tbe rale lor it? State the ezceptiona for l»mQ\mc\Vu»«eii\»ttic«t . _ 

4,th,njls. "?au\ V^ tnorfVeot VhftO-wJ^ '«»*.«^ 

" V, ,rm r0mrAtllr. woorf^rruliT ■ns^e.' Will yrai ftw Wk wn\ %\A \w(m\^t>'^ ^S*^ ""^^ **?* ^ 



KNULUIM UKAMAIAIt 

i>rkase«lMMikM»wMg«.'' << TIm btttl0rfl>, duM of tUe 
intten in the flun.'' 

But if lueh boium are socle, or oafy femi » proper name, they are not <k 
nded : as, '' Paul the apotw.'' '^TkeemperofAiitoEiiiKis wrote an escelleif 
hook.'^ 

&ULB 13.— Siniple members of senteaces, eomeded by eomparativeSy aiv 
ffHT the Hiost part oistingiudbed by a ceanaa ; as, " il« the hart |»nieth aAa 
the waler-bfoohs, 90 4oth my soul pant after thee/' ** BeUer is a dbmer ol 
herbs with love, than astaUed ox aad hatred with it" 

If the members in compEurative senteaees are short, the eomma is, m 0Mie 
-al, better omitted ; as, ^' liow much betUr is it to ^ wisdom than gfold !'' 

RuLS 13. — ^When words are placed m oppoiitioii to each other, or witi 
eme marked variety, they require to oe distmguished by a comssa ; as, 

** Thm^k de«», yot clear ; tk«a|^ geal)e, yet not doll j 
Btroag, whM«* nge ; withoat o'erflemng, fblL" 

'* Good men, in this frail . imjierieet state, are often feaad not muly in nniea 
wkhf but in opposition to, Que views and conduct of one another/' 

Sometimes, yrhen the T/ord with wiach the last preposition agrees, is single^ 
It is better to omit the c/>mma before it: as, " Many states were in alliance 
wieALand under the {detection offLome/' 

** The same rule an^i restriction must be appHed when two or more noum 
refer to the same preposition 3 as, " He was composed both under TSkt thieail- 
cnng, and at the approach. ^ a cruel and lingering death.'' 

Rule 14.— A remaricable expression, or a short observation, somewhat ia 
the manner of a miotation, ^lay be property marked with a comma ; as, '' It 
Imrts a man's pride to say, I do not know." " Fhitarch eito Ijnng, the viea 
of slaves.** 

RuLK 16.— Relative pronouns are connective words, and generaBy adsHl 
a eomma before them; as, "He preaches wiblin^ely, who fives a sober, 
rifffateous, and pious life." 

But when two members ot i^irases are closely connected by a relative, re- 
straining the general Botion of^the antecedent to a particular sense, the comma 
riioold be (Knitted : as, ** Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue nnist maLe." 

l*he fifteenth role applies equally to cases in which the relative is not ex- 
pressed, but understooa ; as. '' It was from piety, warm and unaffected, tbM 
his morals derived strength." 

RuLK 16.>— A simple member of a sentence, contuned within another, or 
following another, must be distinguished by a comma ; as. '' To improve tinM 
M^ilst we are blessed with health, will smooth the bed or sickness.^' ** Very 
often, while we are complaining Of the vanity and the evils of human life, we 
make that vanity, and we increase those evin." 

If, however, the members succeeding each other are very closely comiectedif 
the comma is unnectissary 3 as, *' Revdation tdls us how we may attain h^ 
ywiess." 

When a verb in the infinitive mood follows its roveming verb, with several 
words between them, those words should general^ have a comma at the end 
c^ them 3 as, " It ill becomes good and wise men, to oppose aiid degrade one 
another." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common dependence, mMl 

ucceeding one another, are also divided by commas 3 as, " To relieve the indB- 

gent, to comfort the afflicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the deserving, 

te humane and noble employments." 

Rule 17. — When the vero to be is followed by a verii) in the infimtive moo ', 

hich, by transposition, might be made the nommative case to it, the former 

tttMDteneedxniU bepiriDtod, ud Om rale fcrit) ri^tsoot and ptooi Ufc." WiH ymi •»• bofv Un 

"Aa Um hut panteth after th« water-biooto ao dott Mntnoe ihoaM be pointed, and thenil* fior H7 Wll 

BT tool puit after thee." Bow ihoold this iCBteoee yoaatetewbeatheeonnaaihoaldba oaiittad? OMt 

bepoiDtad,aDdwhatiatberuleftvU? Uiiaral* apidjto CMaaia wUA the Nlattva b «> 



BT tool peot after thee." Bow ihoold this iCBteoee joaatatewbea the eomBa ihoaM be oaiitted? OMt 

'MpoiDtad,aDdwbatiatberuleftvU? thiaral* apidjto caaaaia wf ^ '" *' 

**Tboufh deep yet clear thoa|^«eotle yet not duU." p r aa w d? GiTe aa aample. 
AMr«Aou/</£b/f Moteoc0bepoiDlBd,aDd what ia thia **T» improve thse whiM wa an Uaaart 

rm/a Aw it? Stttt the ueepfum to thk rvla. ''It hM\thwm«w»ttithiBtaadoraMp>aiB.» r 

auftt M BtMBh prid0 to uy ido not Inow." Bow «luttaiuta»DM^ieipoAA>ci\^ia&w>il\k^ 

^bonU iMMMtaDM fic fowtDd. and w|»at ■ fte r^to WT\\ ww«a*a V^ «i««(fiaBaV»^T«»> 
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FttUSUDY. UH 

H geaerally separated firom Um latter verb by a comma ; aa, '^ Tlie mosl ob» 
rkoui remedy is, to withdraw from all associations with bad men/' ** Tht 
first and most obvious remedy against the infection, is, to withdraw from all 
associations with bad men.'' 

Rule 18.-- When adjuncts or circumstances are of importance, and oAeo 
when the natural order of them is inverted, they may be set off by cotamaa] 
as, " Virtue must be formed and supported, not by unfi«quent wts, but by 
dsuly and repeated exertions/' " ViceSy like shadows, towards the ereniag 
of life, grow great and monstrous.'' 

Rule 19. — Where the verb is understood, a comma may often be properly 
introduced. This is a general rule, whichy besides comprismg some of tfaie 
oreceding rules, will appl^ to many cases not determined by any of ihem; 
s, " From law arises security 3 from security, curiosity 3 from curiosity, knowl- 
edge." 

Rule SO.—* The words nay, «o, hemM, again. Jrstf secondly f/ormerfy, now. 
lastly, once morCf above all, on the contrary, in the next place, inshcrt, and all 
other words and phrases of the same kind, must generally be separated from 
the context by a conrnia. _______^ 

OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound smtence mto twe or more 
parts, not so closelv connected as those which are separated hy a comma, nor 
yet sMittle dependent on each other as those which are distinguished by % 
colon. 

The semicolon is somedmes use^ w^iee tiie preceding member of the sen- 
tence does not of itself give a complete sense, but depends on the folloiinng 
clause ; and sometimes when . the sense of that member would be complete 
without the concluding ose ; as in the following^ instance i " As the desire of 
approbation^ when it works accordinc^ to reas<Hi, improves the amiable (Murt of 
•ur species m every thine that is laudable ; so nothmg is more destructive to 
them when it is govemea by vanity and folly." 



OF THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence mto two or more parts, less conned- 
ed than those which are separated by a semicolon > but not so independent as 
separate, distinct sentences. 

The cM(Hi may be properly applied in the three followmg cases >— 

1. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, but followed by some 
supplemental remark, or further illustration of the subject: as, ** Nature fblt 
ber inability to extricate hesself from the consequences of^guOt 1 the gospel 
reveals the plan of divine interposition and lud." 

2. When several semicolons have preceded, and a still greater pause is 
necessary, in order to mark the connecting or concluding sentiment: as, " A 
divine Legislator, uttoring his voice from heaven; an almighty Governor^ 
stretching forth his arm to punish or reward^ informing us of perpetual rest 
prepared hereafter for the righteous, and of m^gnatien and wratn awaitinc 
the wicked : these are the considerations ^iribich overawe the worid, whid 
support intefrit3r, and check guilt." 

S. The colon is commonly used when an example, a quotation, or a q>eech 
is introduced ; as, ** The Scriptures rive us an amiable representadwi of the 
Deity, m these words t ' God is love/ " 



OF THE PERIOD. 

When a sentence is complete and md^Mndent, a|id not e<Hnieeted ra 
struction with the foLowing sentence, it is markea with a Period. 



** The mart obTkmireinadyia to withdraw firom all and what istbe nilelbr it? *'H« 

■aoeiationa wita oad men." Will mm ttate how Oils he .-«Tenrataed riches." Will too ttate how ttda 

Mateoee ibovld be pointed, and Uie rale fi>r it? taneedioaldbapolatedL^aaii^ra^lm^l 
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great au moartmw.'' wm yoa pre tba rqle BMr km aa«dl r in wt 
pataHpK itb uateoet, mtd appljr ft? **FnNn law Drope*W annUad) 
S'^^LT^^J^^f"'^'^ ***»■ «»rf«»^ Wh^o U &» witVA ^> ,_— - — .- 




199 ISMGLISH GKAMMAR 

Tlie period should be used after every abbreviated wit*fd 3 aa, M. S., F. 8.^ 
N. B., A. D., O. S., N. S., dtc 

THE DASH. 

The Dash, thoueh often used improperly by. hasty and incoherent writers , 
nay be introduced ^th propriety wKere the sentence breaks oflf abruptly 
vrikere a significant pause is required ; or where there is an unexpected turn in 
the sentiment ; as, " If thou art he, so much respected once— H>at, oh ! how 
fidlen! how degraded !" ' 

INTERROGATION. 

A Note of Interro^tion is used at the end of an interrogative sentence; 
that !s, when a question is asked 3 as, " Who will accompany me V* ** Shall 
we always be friends V* ____ 



EXCLAMATION. 

The Note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of mdden emotion^ sur 
prise, joy, grief, i&c, and also to invocations or addresses ; as. ** My friend ' 
this conduct amazes me V* ** Bless the Lord, D my soul ! ana forget not all 
his benefits ''' 

TVie interrogation and exr^amaUon points are indeterminate as to their 
((uantity or time^ and may be equivalent, in that respect, to a semiaalon^ 
a colon, or a period, as the sense may require. They mark an elevation ot 
the voice. __« 

PARENTHESIS. 

A Parenthesis is a clduse containing some necessary inforroati<m. or useful 
remark, introduced into the body of a sentence obliquely, and whicn ma^ be 
Ciiiutte<{ without injuring the grammatical construction ; as, 

** Know, then, this truth, (enough for man to know,^ 
Virtue, alone, ii happiness below." 

The parenthesis marks a moderate depression of the voice, and may be ac- 
companied with every point which tl«ti sense wculd require if the parenthetical 
characters were omitted. 



Directions respecting the Use cf CAPITAL LETTERS. 

It is proper to begin with a capital, 

1. Tne first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or any other piece of 
writing. 

2. The first word after a period, and, if the two sentences are totally inde- 
oendent, after a note of interrogation or exclamation. 

3. The appellations of the Deity ; as, God, Jehovah, the Almighty, the 
Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the Messiah, tlie Holy Spirit 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountains, nvers, ships ; as 
George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the Thames, the Seahorse. 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places; as, Grecian 
Roman, English, French, Italian, &c. 

6. Tlie first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, or when it is in a 
direct form ; as, *' Always remember this ancient maxim : * Know thyselC " 

The first word of an example may also very properly begin with a capital 

7. Every substantive and principal word in the titles of books *, as, Johnson's 
Dictionary of the English Lans^a^ ; Thomson's Seasons. 

8. The first word of every hne m poetry. 

9. The pronoun J and the inteijection O are written in capitals. 

Otlier words, besides the preceding, may be^n with capitals, when they 
dJV remarkabiy emphatical, or the principal subject of the composition. 

Wbea any the daub be intredaced with proprtety ) tio&jxniiVt Atften^wte «i to tticir qoaitfitT or tisM 
*^ Who trill Mcenpituny me 1" What point ittoald b« VrW u n nLT«D9ih«m> Q\^««si vnaa^l* in wftich 

mmd atnuimntf tif tb'u Mnteiice ? H \» n«4 vr\tti VTapr«»i. ^wwiA'i^ ^m»\« «m«k 
Tf> wrhmtiB tLe aote of rr^ijjiuitton ippliedV 0\«« •» oT4«pt«!««A\»\(»M«^>Hi.\«5****'^ -^f 
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